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( DJOINING the building 
ai where The Northwestern 
Miller has its home in 
London are an old church 
se and churchyard. The few 
ancient tombs remaining in the church- 
yard are overshadowed by some fine old 
trees, which in their luxuriance of 
spreading branches and green leaves 
form a little oasis among the bricks and 
mortar, A very old gateway leads into 
this churchyard, which is surmounted by 
some skulls and crossbones carved in 
stone. This grim device led Charles 
Dickens to describe it as the churchyard 
of St. Ghastly Grim in “The Uncom- 
mercial Traveller.” From the gateway 
there runs a narrow stone paved path 
leading up to the ancient doorway on 
the south side of the church. 

The church is small, being only fifty- 
four feet long and of equal width, but it 
is one of the most ancient in the City of 
London, having escaped destruction in 
the great’ fire in 1666. Twenty of the 
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old churches were saved on that occa- 
sion, but only eight of these remain, 
and among them is St. Olave’s. The 
present building dates from 1450,,.but 
there are evidences that a wooden ehirch 
of the same name occupied the‘same site 
in the eleventh century. 

St. Olave, or St. Olaf, to whom the 
church is dedicated, was a prince of 
Norway, who, being exiled, was educat- 
ed in England. He became a Christian, 
and endeavored to exterminate paganism 
by fire and sword. When one of Eng- 
land’s kings, Ethelred the Unready, was 
being hard pressed by an invasion of the 


‘Danes, Olaf came with his Norsemen to 


his “help, and together they succeeded in 
defeating the enemy for a time. He after- 
wards returned to his own country and 
made himself king of Norway, but was 
killed in battle in the year 1030. In 
1035 he was made patron saint of Nor- 
way, and has always been regarded as 
a martyr by his countrymen. Several 
churches in’ London Weré* dedicated to 


him, probably owing to the fact that ‘he 
was instrumental in saving London from 
the Danes. These have all disappeared 
except the one standing at.the corner of 
Seething Lane and Hart Street. 

Its well-worn outer walls are of 
Kentish stone, and the inside is built of 
Purbeck marble, also a native stone of 
England, which was frequently used by 
the ancients in the building of their 
churches, and is imperishable. A square 
tower stands at the west end of the 
church, in which there is a peal of six 
bells, of very sweet tone, four of which 
were made in the year 1662, according 
to their inscription. The tower is sur- 
mounted by a weather vane in the form 
of a crown, said to commemorate Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to the church in 1554, 
when she returned thanks for her re- 
lease from the Tower of London, where 
she had been imprisoned by her sister, 
and at the same time made a present of 
silken ropes for the bells. 
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| ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH, LONDON 


Inside, the church has clerestory win- 
dows above its arches and graceful col- 
umns, and the flat wooden roof, beauti- 
fully molded, has been preserved. un- 
altered since 1632. At the east end there 
are three windows, the one over the 
altar containing some very old glass rep- 
fesenting St. Peter, St. Paul and the four 
evangelists. The other two windows un- 
til a few months ago were of plain glass, 
but now two beautiful colored ones have 
been placed there in memoriam, one by 
the Trinity Brethren in memory of 150 
of their fellow-members who lost their 
lives at sea during the war, the other 
by the friends of a young soldier who 
died on active service at Suez. 

The Corporation of the Elder Brethren 
of the Holy and Undivided Trinity was 
founded in 1518 to promote commerce 
and navigation, and its present work is 
to appoint Thames pilots, erect light- 
houses, etc. A royal prince is always 
the Master, usually the Prince of Wales, 
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St. Olave’s Church 





Monument of a Full Sized Kneeling Figure in St. Olave’s 


but at the present time the Duke of 
Connaught occupies the office. The an- 
nual meeting of the Brethren takes 
place on Trinity Monday of each year, 
and at its conclusion the Master and 
Brethren walk in procession from Trin- 
ity House to St. Olave’s church for their 
annual service, at which a bishop always 
officiates. 

Only a few days ago the Duke of 
Connaught unveiled the memorial win- 
dow, and on the same day Field Marshal 
Lord Methuen unveiled a magnificent 
bronze tablet erected in the church for 
those of the parish who had laid down 
their lives for their king and country. 
Among the names inscribed on the tablet 
is that of R. L. Pillman, the son of J. C. 
Pillman, of Pillman & Phillips, London. 
The tablet is surmounted by a figure rep- 
resenting the spirit of England. The 
memorial bears the words: “Te Deum 
Laudamus. For these our brothers, 
loyal, brave and true, who obedient to 
Thy call, fought for right unto death. 
Obeying, they gave; giving, they receive.” 
Then follow their names, and underneath 
is the inscription: “Erected by parish- 
ioners and friends in memory of the fall- 
en in the Great War.” 

The small church was filled to its ut- 
most capacity for the solemn and im- 
pressive short service which preceded the 
unveiling ceremony, and among the con- 
gregation were several members of the 
London flour trade. Lord Methuen and 
the rector of the church, the Rev. T. 
Wellard, spoke some appropriate and 
stirring words in regard to the chal- 
lenge that the memorial made to the liv- 
ing of perpetuating the spirit of self- 
sacrifice and fellowship that animated 
those to whose honor and memory it had 
been raised. Some beautiful wreaths 
and bunches of flowers were laid be- 
neath the memorial, and after the cere- 
mony and for some days following a 
steady stream of people passed into the 
church on a pilgrimage to the monument 
of their friends. 

In this church of St. Olave there are 
several old monuments and memorial 
brasses. Among the former is one to 
Samuel Pepys, born in 1633 and died in 
1703, who wrote the famous diary which 
gives such an excellent insight into the 
public and social life of the time. The 
original manuscript was written in a 
kind of shorthand, and was first de- 
ciphered and published in 1825. 

Samuel Pepys was a true Londoner, 
and at the beginning of his career was 
a clerk in the Army Pay Office. He 
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eventually became secretary of the Ad- 
miralty, and possessed a wonderful 
grasp and knowledge of naval affairs. 
The Navy Office, or the Admiralty as we 
now call it, was in those days in Seeth- 
ing Lane, with its main entrance in 
Crutched Friars, and Pepys in his of- 
ficial capacity resided in the building. 
His parish church was, therefore, St. 
Olave’s, and here week after week he 
used to occupy the Navy Office pew, 
which was in the gallery on the south 
side of the church. The gallery has 
since been removed, but his monument 
has been placed as near the identical 
spot where he used to sit as posible. He 
and his wife, Elizabeth Pepys, are both 
buried beneath the altar. 

His wife, who was married at the early 
age of fifteen, died several years pre- 
vious to her husband, and he erected a 
monument of white marble to her mem- 
ory on the north wall of the chancel, at 
which he could look from his pew in the 
south gallery. It is still there. To the 
right of it, lower down and facing the 
west end, is a handsome monument of a 
full-sized kneeling figure, in Elizabethan 
costume, under a canopy, of a certain 
alderman of London, who died in the 
year 1610. This was also in the line of 
vision of Samuel Pepys as he gazed at 
the preacher in the high pulpit that then 
occupied the center of the church. 

A monument of special interest to 
Americans is on the south wall of the 
baptistery. It was originally erected in 
the Church of Allhallows Staining, which 
has since been demolished, and is to the 
memory of a certain Monkhouse Davison 
and his partner, Abram Newman. Davi- 
son & Newman were a firm of tea mer- 
chants, founded in 1650 by Daniel Raw- 
linson, who was a great friend of Samuel 
Pepys and is frequently mentioned in 
the diary. According to reliable tradi- 
tion it was the firm of Davison & New- 
man which exported to America those 
celebrated chests of tea which were sunk 
im Boston harbor. These chests of tea 
are represented in the monument, and 
the old firm still exists. 

An ancient dotr, several hundred years 
old, leads into the vestry, which has re- 
mained practically unaltered since 1662. 
Above the vestry door is a fine old 
monument to one Sir James Deane, and 
to the left of the door are some ancient 
brasses. 

The church possesses at least fourteen 
pieces of very handsome communion 
plate, some of which it is said are over 


(Continued on page 1237.) 





Sacred Vessels of St. Olave’s, Three Hundred Years Old and Priceless 
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gree other day,’? said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 

Ts Roller Mills, “when young Bill was phonin’ 
— im Riggs tryin’ to sell him some 
A | flour, he come in to me an’ said 
iy was it all right to throw off two 
— bits on the price. I said, ‘No, 
siree, it ain’t all right, an’ you 
~ tell Jim Riggs the price is seven 
eighty haul it hisself, take it or 
’ An’ Jim took it. It’s jes’ 
=. as young Bill says,—a lot of times you 
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a shade too high, but they’s a lot more 
times pers you get one that shows a profit. 
can catch fleas but it takes a-houn’ dawé to tree a possum.” 


Any fool pup 








TIME TO BUCK UP 


The prices at which flour is now being 
sold indicate very clearly that the millers 
of the country, or a very large propor- 
tion of them, have become so demoralized 
by last season’s steady recession in trade 
that: they have lost all sense of values, 
and are merely grinding wheat for exer- 
cise and with no hope of profit. Exer- 
cise of this kind is expensive, and the 
result will be that they will accumulate 
a loss during the remainder of the cal- 
endar year which it will be impossible 
to overcome before another crop. 

Evidently these recklessly low sellers 
have yielded completely to the psycho- 
logical influence of the time, which is all 
thrown toward reducing prices, and the 
pessimistic impulse to cut values below 
the safety point, regardless of costs. 
Just as, a year ago, when prices were 
abnormally high and naturally bound to 
come down, there were some millers who 
could not or would not see the handwrit- 
ing on the wall, who persisted in believ- 
ing that war values must continue in- 
definitely, and who made their plans ac- 
cordingly, so, at present, there is an 
equally large number who apparently go 
to the other extreme, have no faith in 
the future of their own ‘product, and 
are persistent and eager sellers at or 
below cost. 

It is the weakness of thinking accord- 
ing to the prevailing trend of thought, 
moving with the mass movement, rather 
than thinking intelligently and clearly, 
and moving according to the dictates of 
plain common sense and sound business 
judgment, regardless of the general 
tendency. The penalty is certain to be 
very serious loss. Those who were pun- 
ished so severely for their heedless over- 
confidence last year, when caution and 
conservatism were. needed, are very apt 
to get a repetition of the same punish- 
ment this year, when confidence and op- 
timism are the qualities essential to suc- 
cess. In the latter case, the result will 
be even worse, because there will be no 
reserves of previous prosperity to draw 
upon as there were in 1920. 

This is a year when it is absolutely 
necessary for millers to do business on 
a profitable basis in order to recover 
some of the ground lost in 1920. The 
trade had gone through the grueling 


experience of readjustment to post-war 
conditions. It had assimilated its losses, 
taken its medicine and cleaned house. 
On the whole, it had survived a trying 
period marvelously well. Stocks were 
depleted, and with a new crop coming in, 
there was every possible opportunity for 
the resumption of business on a reason- 
ably prosperous basis. The prospects 
were excellent, and a hopeful feeling pre- 
vailed. 

This fair outlook is being ruined thus 
early in the season, the future is being 
handicapped and the trade demoralized, 
because so many millers are still looking 
downward instead of upward. They 
have acquired the habit of believing in 
lower prices, and they cannot shake it 
off. They lack the moral courage to de- 
mand a fair price for their flour, and so 
they continue to sacrifice it, dragging 
down others in their own spineless, hope- 
less imbecility of pessimism. 

These very shortsighted trade demoral- 
izers are unable to realize that the com- 
modity they make and sell is not in the 
same category with the stock on the mer- 
chant’s shelves, bought at war costs, 
which he is clinging to in the desperate 
hope of being able gradually to work 
off at somewhere near what he paid for 
it. The merchant, thus situated, has need 
to slaughter values, to clear out his old 
stock, even at a heavy loss, in order to 
take a fresh start, but the miller has no 
such accumulation to account for, and 
therefore no occasion to sacrifice what 
he has for sale. The period of readjust- 
ment for flour is ended; it is a time to 
sell it on its merits, not at any price it 
will bring, but at a price that will net its 
manufacturer a fair profit. 

There are some millers who seem to 
have one great ambition in life, and that 
is to sell flour at less than it actually 
costs them to make it. They will seize 
with avidity upon the slightest pretext; 
a rumored low sale, a salesman’s idle gos- 
sip to excuse his failure to get orders, 
an imaginary compact. between a mill and 
its customer, granting exceptional terms, 
anything and everything to condone the 
sacrifice of value which is made when the 
price is cut below cost. It is a curious 
obsession, but it certainly prevails to a 
very large extent in this trade. 

Millers, as a rule, are intelligent peo- 
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ple, and they certainly know what it costs 
them to make a barrel of flour, yet evi- 
dently many of them are at the present 
time using the pre-war factor of fifty or 
sixty cents a barrel, ignoring the fact 
that almost every item of cost has greatly 
increased meantime, and that from a dol- 
lar and a quarter to a dollar and thirty- 
five cents comes nearer to the actual cost 
factor of today. To judge by the prices 
at which they are selling their flour, these 
millers are disregarding the expensive 
lessons of the past, and are paying no 
attention to cost in making their quota- 
tions and sales. 

There is going to be a day of reckoning 
for those who sell their flour at or below 
cost; it can be postponed for a time, 
perhaps, but inevitably it must arrive, 
and it will be all the harder to meet 
because of the delay, since its penalty is 
necessarily cumulative. The cheap sellers 
may succeed in demoralizing the market, 
in ruining a naturally good year for mill- 
ing, in preventing others from making 
real headway, but they will certainly find 
themselves in trouble as a result of their 
methods. 

The remedy for the existing situation 
lies with the millers themselves. Nothing 
is more contagious than confidence. 
Providence helps those who help them- 
selves. If the seller does not believe in 
the future of his goods, why should the 
buyer have faith in them? The condition 
of the market is inherently sound, and 
justifies optimism. There is just so much 
flour to be sold and consumed during this 
season, whether it be sacrificed or mar- 
keted at a fair value. Millers can get 
a reasonable profit for their outturn if 
they will have the mopél courage to de- 
mand it. It is presminently a time to 
buck up and sellAlour at a figure that 
returns more thdn cost to the manufac- 









THE DANGER AHEAD 


n the month of July the United States 
exported approximately twenty-five mil- 
lion bushels of wheat, and while the of- 
ficial statement of August exports is not 
as yet available, it is clear from the 
weekly reports that the month estab- 
lished a new record for foreign wheat 
shipments, bringing the total for the 
first sixth of the crop year well above 
sixty million bushels. A continuation of 
exports at this rate would mean the 
shipment abroad during 1921-22 of near- 
ly half of the country’s entire wheat 
crop, and this exclusive of such ship- 
ments as may be made in the form of 
flour. * 

It is perfectly obvious that this state 
of things cannot continue, and that even 
another two or three months of wheat 
exports at the present rate will result in 
a very serious situation. Last year the 
United States was able to export nearly 
three hundred million bushels of wheat, 
an utterly unprecedented amount, be- 
cause it had carried over from the year 
before about a hundred and fifty mil- 
lion bushels as wheat or flour, and im- 
ported another sixty million bushels 
from Canada. Moreover, the 1920 crop 
was thirty-six million bushels larger 
than the one just harvested. This year 
the carry-over was about ninety million 
bushels, and imports will presumably be 
barred out by permanent tariff legisla- 
tion, as they have already been cur- 
tailed by the emergency tariff act. 

Substantially, the wheat supplies in 
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sight for 1921-22 amount to a hundred 
and fifty million bushels less than those 
which were available in 1920-21. The 
yearly average requirements of wheat 
for domestic food consumption during 
the past ten years have been close to 
five hundred and twenty million bushels, 
while seventy-seven million bushels more 
have been needed for seeding. The aver- 
age carry-over, which may be regarded 
as the normal insurance against a crop 
shortage, has been about forty-three mil- 
lion bushels, either as wheat or as flour. 
The maintenance of the export flour 
trade even at its present low level calls 
for another seventy-five million bushels 
of wheat. The total of these require- 
ments for the year is seven hundred and 
fifteen million bushels, and, on the basis 
of the total supplies now indicated, there 
remains a balance for the entire year of 
one hundred and thirty-five million 
bushels exportable as wheat.. Approxi- 
mately half of this amount has already 
left the United States during July and 
August, 

That this utterly unreasonable expor- 
tation of wheat will continue is not con- 
ceivable; the question is, what will stop 
it? Already wheat prices have begun 
to feel the effects of the heavy foreign 
buying, and it is possible that, as the 
domestic supply diminishes to a point 
where the food requirements of the 
American people are endangered, the 
price of wheat will advance to such a 
level that foreign buyers can no longer 
afford to pay it. This is the natural 
working of economic laws; if it happens, 
it will mean simply that the American 
consumer is paying an added price for 
his daily bread because of Europe’s ef- 
fort to corner the wheat supply that by 
rights belongs to him. The same thing 
occurred in the spring of 1917, and only 
the vigorous action of the Food Admin- 
istration, with Congress behind it, saved 
the people of the United States from 
becoming the victims of foreign specula- 
tion. 

The nation is not going hungry this 
year, or in any other year, but it may 
have to pay for its reckless selling of 
wheat by much higher bread prices if it 
can check the flow in no other way. 
Moreover, the coming winter is no time 
to invite increased bread prices, with all 
the distress and trouble which they sig- 
nify. There will be much unemployment 
and suffering, and the hardship of those 
who are in difficulties will be greatly in- 
creased if they are required to pay what 
is virtually a tax of two or three cents 
a loaf on bread for the benefit largely 
of American wheat exporters and for- 
eign grain speculators. 

This problem of unemployment sug- 
gests the extraordinary economic stupid- 
ity of what is just now being done in 
the matter of America’s wheat exports. 
So serious is the situation that the 
President has called a conference on un- 
employment, with Mr. Hoover, the ad- 
ministration’s “man of all work,” in 
charge of it. Statisticians estimate that 
nearly six million persons are already 
out of work, and that the number is like- 
ly to increase as winter draws on. Most 
of the remedial suggestions which are 
being laid before Mr. Hoover deal with 
possible ways of reviving and encourag- 
ing American industry to greater pro- 
ductivity, but it is clear that the only 
kind of revival which can do anything 
beyond working in a circle is the increase 
of labor for the export trade. 

The best way to create and increase 
unemployment is to export raw ma- 
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terials in place of their manufactured 
products. The exportation of raw ma- 
terials provides the absolute minimum of 
useful occupation in the exporting na- 
tion; the work whereby men are kept 
busy and families supported goes on in 
the country to which the raw material is 
shipped. America. cannot artificially 
make work for its own people in the 
domestic field, but by encouraging the 
exportation of manufactured products 
in place of their constituent raw mate- 
rials it can actually create work on an 
economically sound basis. 

There is absolutely no danger that ex- 
ports of flour will ever drain the country 
of its wheat supply. The maximum ever 
reached in a single year represented only 
about one hundred and ten million 
bushels of wheat, and the United States 
could easily spare this amount, and more, 
from its supplies for the current year. 
If the outflow of wheat can be stopped, 
and a portion of it diverted into the 
proper channel of flour exports, the 
American people. will not only be pro- 
tected in the price of their daily bread, 
but one definite step, affording a clear 
precedent for other industries, will have 
been taken toward solving the problem 
of unemployment. 

How can this be brought about? It 
has already been pointed out that, if 
wheat exports continue much longer at 
the present rate, there will result a 
shortage in the domestic markets which 
will automatically force up the price to 
a point where foreign buying will of 
necessity cease. This process has the 
double disadvantage of forcing up the 
domestic bread price and of killing the 
export flour trade along with that in 
wheat, thereby adding to the seriousness 
of the unemployment problem instead of 
relieving it. 

If the exporting grain dealers continue 
their orgy of wheat selling, there re- 
mains one expedient, the embargo, which 
the government may believe itself justi- 
fied in applying. Embargoes are dan- 
gerous and often disastrous, but they 
have proved themselves excusable in 
times of great emergency. Admitting 
that the outgo of wheat absolutely must 
be diminished before long in order that 
America may have enough bread to eat, 
that a sharp advance in the price of 
wheat, and consequently in that of 
bread, would be disastrous during the 
coming winter, and that America must 
do its utmost to create economically 
profitable labor, it is possible to present 
a strong argument in favor of an em- 
bargo on the exportation of wheat ex- 
cept in the form of its manufactured 
product. 

Such an argument almost certainly 
will be presented to Mr. Hoover’s unem- 
ployment conference, and to Congress 
when it reconvenes. It will be opposed 
vigorously by the farmers, but it will 
be supported by the bread-consuming 
public at the first indication of an ad- 
vance in bread prices. Far better re- 
sults would follow if the abnormal ex- 
portation of wheat could be checked, and 

~ some portion of it added to the flour ex- 
port business, without government inter- 
ference and without any marked advance 
in prices; but if matters go on for an- 
other three months as they are going 
now, the nation is likely to have to 
choose between a much higher cost for 
bread and such government action as 
will at the same time protect the con- 
suming public and add materially to the 
total amount of economically profitable 
labor. 
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INTOLERABLE DELAYS 


The following communication comes to 
The Northwestern Miller, through its 
London office, from a firm of flour im- 
porters in Holland: 

“Always remembering the good serv- 
ices which you are rendering to the wheat 
flour trade in general, by the present we 
beg to address you with the following 
question: 

“For quite some time now, our experi- 
ence at least has been (though undoubt- 
edly other parties must be concerned 
also) that the steamship lines in general 
have become, so to speak, more than 
ordinarily reckless and careless about 
picking up goods in due time at the vari- 
ous ports of export, regardless of any 
contract in connection therewith. 

“We now want to take this up with 
you, because we are absolutely at a loss 
how to compel the respective lines, in 
some or another way, to really pay due 
attention to claims and complaints, which 
we are serving repeatedly about these 
serious irregularities, which are not only 
most annoying, but very costly to us, on 
account of indemnification claims to be 
paid to our customers ror late deliveries, 
whilst we are losing customers hand over 
fist. 

“With the keen competition of domes- 
tic flours, you will certainly realize how 
much harm is being done to our trade on 
American flour, and as must be happen- 
ing to this trade everywhere; it would 
be too much of a coincidence, if only our 
firm should be suffering from those re- 
peated negligences of the lines. 

“We have no doubt that you will see 
the full importance of this matter, as 
being most harmful to the American ex- 
port trade in general, which we are ex- 
periencing over and over again, and we 
believe you to be in a position eventually, 
via The Northwestern Miller, to take 
such steps as will make the various lines 
sit up and pay due attention.” 

The outrageous treatment being ac- 
corded to American flour, noted in the 
foregoing communication, by which ship- 
ments are not being made within the time 
specified by contract, and no redress is 
given by the steamship lines, which are 
entirely responsible for the delay, has 
reached an intolerable and utterly un- 
bearable pass. 

The conditions noted by this .corre- 
spondent are not exceptional; they are 
the subject of vigorous complaint by 
the entire trade. It is outrageous that 
the careless indifference of certain steam- 
ship lines, which either do not know or 
do not care that promptness in delivery 
is an essential part of the task which the 
American miller has in re-establishing 
the importation of flour in various for- 
eign markets, should be permitted to kill 
off customers for American flour as it 
has been and still is doing. 

Ordinary protests being utterly un- 
availing, these lines apparently having 
pachydermatous hides, The Northwest- 
ern Miller proposes more drastic meas- 
ures, which if followed with the vigor 
which the importance of the subject war- 
rants, will be effective. It asks its read- 
ers abroad who have suffered from these 
incidents to send it an account of the 
shipments thus inordinately delayed, with 
full particulars, including the names of 
the lines over which the flour was 
shipped. 

With this evidence in hand it will pub- 
lish the facts, take up the matter with 
the authorities at Washington, and ad- 
vise exporting millers to boycott the neg- 
ligent steamship lines until they are pre- 


pared to handle flour in a reasonably 
prompt manner. There has got to be an 
end to this sort of business, and if no 
one else will get action, The Northwest- 
ern Miller will see what it can accom- 
plish. 


NEW FLOUR MARKETS ABROAD 

Among the oddities of the report of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce covering American, exports 
during the month of July is the state- 
ment that the fourth largest buyer of 
American flour in that month was Euro- 
pean Turkey. Shipments of over ninety 
thousand barrels of flour within a thirty- 
day period to that strange corner of 
Europe indicate that something very 
curious has happened, for in 1920 Tur- 
key achieved a position only under the 
inclusive heading of “Other Europe” in 
the reports of the Department of Com- 
merce, and in 1919 its total imports of 
American flour amounted to only a little 
over six thousand barrels. 





The circumstances under which these- 


91,410. barrels of flour were shipped to 
European Turkey in July have not as 
yet been stated, and it is more than pos- 
sible that they were intended for resale 
from Constantinople. That possibility, 
however, does not materially alter the 
fact that Turkey suddenly became an 
outlet for American export flour, either 
as jobber or consumer. Even if the 
shipments were in large measure made by 
relief agencies, and the flour in question 
is actually destined for Armenia or 
southern Russia, it is still clear that a 
new corner of the world is becoming ac- 
quainted with the value of American 
flour. 

Meanwhile, the heavy flour and wheat 
shipments ostensibly to Germany have 
continued... In July Germany was the 
destination given for 104,395 barrels of 
flour and 4,293,067 bushels of wheat. It 
is altogether likely, moreover, that some 
part of the heavy Dutch importations of 
wheat and flour during the month has 
joined or will join the stream flowing di- 
rect into the German ports. Where all 
this American flour goes after it reaches 
Germany is still uncertain; the character 
of the German food regulations makes it 
seem probable that much of the flour, 
and perhaps of the wheat as well, is 
going on into Czecho-Slovakia and Po- 
land, to be added to the exports specifi- 
cally destined for those countries. 

Up to the period of the war, Russia 
and Germany practically divided the 
flour trade of central Europe. Over a 
third of Russia’s wheat flour exports for- 
merly went to Turkey, which from 1903 
to 1912 imported annually about three 


-hundred and fifty thousand barrels of 


Russian flour. Finland took another 
third, its annual flour imports from Rus- 
sia being almost the same as Turkey’s. 
Egypt and Persia occupied third and 
fourth places among Russia’s flour cus- 
tomers. As for Germany, its best flour 
buyers were Finland and Switzerland. 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia imported 
large quantities of flour from both Rus- 
sia and Germany, but the figures are nat- 
urally not available, as these countries 
had no separate existence in pre-war 
days. 

The significant facts in the situation 
are, first, that Russia has been complete- 
ly and Germany largely eliminated from 
the export flour trade, and, second, that 
the countries which used to~ purchase 
flour most heavily from these two na- 
tions are totally unable to take-care of 
themselves in the matter of flour milling 
capacity, and must, therefore, continue 
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to buy flour instead of wheat. Great 
Britain, France and Italy may possilly 
continue their present policy of buying 
American wheat rather than flour, but 
the regions which used to depend ,o 
heavily on Germany and Russia for their 
flour supplies are in no position to ex- 
clude imported flour today. 

Egypt, Persia, Turkey, Jugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Poland, Lithu- 
ania, Esthonia, Latvia and Finland wi! 
all continue to buy wheat flour some- 
where, and in some manner they will 
eventually pay for it. Very few of thein 
will import large quantities of wheat, fr 
the reason that their domestic crops arc 
more than adequate to keep their ver, 
limited milling capacities busy. In some 
cases, indeed, they will actually expor! 
wheat and import flour. It is probab| 
safe to estimate the total requirement; 
of these countries for imported flour a\ 
not less than ten million barrels a year, 
and the actual figure may prove to be 
much larger. ° 

The outstanding competitor for thi: 
trade is unquestionably Germany. Thx 
German mills, long sustained by a gov 
ernment subsidy on exports, are familia: 
with all these markets, and the sam 
process whereby Germany used to im 
port Russian wheat, grind it, retain the 
feed and sell the flour back into Russia 
at prices below those made by the Rus- 
sian mills, will apply with equal effective- 
ness today. Germany will, if it can, buy 
American wheat, of which it took osten- 
sibly 4,293,067 bushels in July alone, and 
sell the flour made therefrom in the very 
markets which the American millers 
ought to be most eager to reach. 

At present a considerable amount of 
American flour is actually reaching the 
countries in question, but it is doing so 
largely because of the enterprise of 
Dutch and German merchants. Such a 
trade is valuable, but it is most unstable. 
In direct trading the American miller is, 
above all, handicapped by his lack of 
knowledge of the conditions which obtain 
in these potential new markets for his 
product, conditions with which the Ger- 
man seller is entirely familiar. 

It seems probable that building up the 
export flour trade, at least so far as 
transatlantic markets are concerned, is 
going to be largely a matter of obtaining 
and keeping a foothold in the countries 
which used to depend for their supplies 
on Germany, Russia and to some extent 
Hungary. Germany is the first in the 
field, but the collapse of Russia’s export 
trade, the temporary suspension of Ger- 
many’s during the war, and the magnifi- 
cent work done by American relief 
agencies, have combined to advertise 
American flour in regions where it was 
unknown seven years ago. 

The enterprising miller who is still pre- 
pared to fight Germany commercially for 
the maintenance of his export businegs 
will realize, as he studies the trade fig- 
ures from month to month, and compares 
them with those of the pre-war period, 
that there are today immense potential 
markets in which flour does not have to 
compete at a disadvantage with wheat. 
These markets involve many difficulties, 
but they are at least worth careful in- 
vestigation. If Germany captures them, 
largely by means of American wheat, it 
will be a victory for German commercial 
enterprise and daring, and such a victory 
the millers of America, anxious as they 
are to swell the volume of their flour ex- 
perts, ought to be ready to contest, at 
least to the extent of investigating the 
possible new markets at first hand. 
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Wheat prices continued upward dur- 
ing most of last week, largely on the 
strength of ‘the continued foreign de- 
mand, coupled with reports indicating 
that supplies from Argentina might be 
less plentiful than had been expected. 
The advance between Tuesday and Fri- 
day was about 10c, with the futures 
keeping pace with cash wheat, and the 
spread between cash No. 2 grades and 
the December option remaining in the 
neighborhood of only 4@5c. The advance 
stopped, however, on Friday, and with 
the beginning of this week a reaction was 
evident. 

As a result of higher wheat prices and 
inactivity in the feed market, flour prices 
advanced, with springs leading the way. 
Whereas last spring there was little dif- 
ference in prices between spring, hard 
winter and soft winter patents, the 
maximum differential is now averaging 
close to $2 bbl, with hard winters 50@ 
275e over soft winters. Little business 
was reported, buyers being held back by 
the higher prices, and showing little in- 
terest even with the moderate declines of 
Saturday and Monday. Clears, however, 
remained in good demand for export. 

At the close on Monday, Sept. 12, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.38, with September averaging 
about $1.33 and December about $1.34. 
The corresponding prices on Monday, 
Aug. 22, representing the recent low 
point, were $1.25, $1.17 and $1.19. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 





eastern: Hard Soft 

winter winter 
Sept. @ ..ceses $7.85 $7.26 
Sept. 1 .cccsses .70 7.55 7.05 
Aug. 1 .ccvces L 7.50 7.00 
July 1 a 7.90 7.35 
June 1 ly 9.05 8.60 
May 1 ° 7.90 7.30 
April 1 . 8.380 8.30 
March 1 lo 9.35 9.55 
Feb, 1 . 9.20 9.75 
Jan, 2 .; le 9.80 10.10 
Dec, 1 .80 8.65 9.20 
Nov. 1. . 11.00 10.85 
Oct. 1 -csvuuwes . 11.80 11.55 
Sept. & -scsivc 2.90 12.45 12.10 


io. 
The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Sept. @ ...cseee $6.35 25 $5.70 
Sept. 1 cevcscese 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aus. 2 cocscse ° 6.70 6.00 6.45 
Tualy 1 wceccces ° 6.75 6.20 6.65 
June 1 ..... eee 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1. .ccoces - Bee 5.90 6.70 
April 1 ccccccse 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ..... ee 6.80 6.95 7.26 
Feb, 1 eccecce 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan. 3 wees te 7.30 7.36 7.36 
Dec, 1 .ccccceee 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 ccetecse 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 1 ccoscoce 16.80 10.00 10.05 
Sept. 1 ...ccsee 10.35 10.25 9.65 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 9 
was $19.95 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Sept. 2 iccccesas $19.70 March 1 ...... $28.70 
Aum. 3 ccasscee GR0O POR 3 eccwrvces 32.75 
July 2 ccccccce S060 JAR. 8 cccccess BR38 


Dec. 1 ........ 87.75 
Nov. 1 ....-... 35.96 
Oct.. 1 wc. cecee 40.00 


June 1 ..... 
May il. 
April 1 ..... 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important ups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept. 4-10 ....... 55 81 54 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 65 92 64 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 46 52 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 60 36 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 65 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 





(Fite Weexs Fioup Gurpur: 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Sept. 11 Sept. 13 
Sept. 10 Sept.3 1920 1919 








Minneapolis ...334,160 411,885 237,700 457,835 
St. Paul ...... + 10,685 8,040 7,195 16,065 
Duluth-Superior 16,175 17,210 2,536 24,465 
Milwaukee ..... 13,285 11,040 8,700 12,000 

oe ee 374,305 448,175 256,130 510,365 
Outside mills*..165,130 ...... 123,970 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.539,4385 ..... - 380,100 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 37,600 39,900 36,000 43,700 
St. Louist ..... 55,400 50,600 48,805 57,800 
eee 141,100 159,360 79,155 133,200 
Rochester ..... 8,100 8,200 5,400 9,050 
Chicago ....... 18,000 25,000 16,000 22,750 


Kansas City.... 92,000 99,200 67,200 84,000 
Kansas City!...416,140 481,205 252,020 360,460 
Omaha ........ 23,395 23,740 7,055 21,305 


| Se 24,300 32,700 17,200 49,900 
Toledof ....... 78,070 83,110 61,190 79,490 
Indianapolis ... 7,165 9,045 6,510 19,420 
Nashville** ....104,725 133,500 117,950 171,320 


Portland, Oreg.. 24,990 24,565 19,595 32,955 
Seattle ........ 21,265 24,395 20,180 44,390 
Tacoma ....... 37,495 34,510 2,680 37,465 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 11 Sept. 13 
Sept. 10 Sept. 3 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ...... 61 75 43 83 
GR, POR cscccccccs 45 34 31 68 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 46 7 66 
Outside mills* .... 48 51 36 48 

Average spring.. 55 65 38 69 
Milwaukee ........ 55 46 $1 67 
St. Louis ......... 7 79 71 87 
COS, ee 65 63 75 
BUND ncccccsvece 96 47 80 
Rochester ........ 44 29 49 
CRICAMO ..cccessecs 63 55 85 
Kansas City 93 59 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 92 55 86 
OMARS cccccccccce 98 29 89 
WOROES voce ccccncs 51 68 36 104 
Toledof .......... 54 64 37 99 
Indianapolis ...... 31 40 29 85 
Nashville** ....... 55 59 56 83 
Portland, Oregon.. 52 51 40 77 
MOMCEIO ceccccceccs 40 46 38 77 
Tacoma .....0.00. 66 60 5 65 

MOtGlS oseccccics 59 64 39 76 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made -by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 14.) 

Nasuvitte.—No material change in 
flour situation. Demand fair. Millfeed 
steady. 

Cuicaco.—Lower wheat prices have 
checked buying of flour. Small lots for 
immediate shipment are still the order 
of the day. 

Co.umsus.—Flour business started off 
slow this week. Opinion prevails among 
the trade that prices will go lower. Buy- 
ers well supplied for as far ahead as 90 
days. Feed dull. 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Buyers lost 
interest when prices dropped at close 
of last week. Spring patent and Kansas 
straight prices reduced 30@35c, others 
practically unchanged. 

Sr. Lovuis—Flour market continues 
dull. Buyers holding off, and very little 
new business passing. Sales confined to 
small lots. No export sales reported. 
Millfeed market steady to firm. Demand 
shows improvement. 


PuiapverpHiA.—Flour unsettled by 
fluctuations in wheat, but prices are 
without important change. Buyers op- 
erating cautiously, and purchasing only 
for immediate needs. Millfeed steadily 
held but quiet. 


Boston.—Some millers’ agents report 
a good demand for spring patents, dur- 
ing the last two days, at the decline in 
prices. Hard and soft winter flour quiet. 
Quotations on spring patents 40c lower, 
with other grades 25@30c lower. Mill- 
feed in fair demand, with market steady. 
Rye flour a shade firmer. 


Kansas Crry.—Slack flour business 
continues over into this week in the 
Southwest. New business limited, as 
buyers refuse to purchase heavily on 
this advancing market. Local mills still 
buy on old bookings. Export quiet and 
decreasing. Prices firm. Demand for 
bran fair, and about equal to supply. 
Shorts scarce and in good demand. 


Battimore.—Flour firm at last quota- 
tions, but no sign of business in any di- 
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rection. Buyers busy wrestling with 
stuff already bought.. Exporters not in 
evidence. Much of the near-by wheat 
now arriving contains live weevil, which 
is unusual at this season and is thought 
to come from old wheat carried over. 
Feed steadier as to spring bran and 
standard middlings, otherwise unchanged 
and slow throughout. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 

Baltimore ..3,831 64 393 1,336 101 
Boston ..... 53 1 8 tee 
Buffalo ..... 1,673 974 6,784 306 214 
Chicago ....3,525 3,281 19,267 650 194 
MMOGs .cc2 cc's «ee 2,662 eee owe 
Detroit ..... 21 27 137 33 es 
Duluth ..... 4,549 332 6,841 797 589 
Galveston ...4,391 ee eve 90 ace 
Indianapolis. 504 325 626 7 eee 
Kan. City...8,723 1,899 2,956 53 oe 
Milwaukee... 324 921 938 47 167 
Minneapolis 1,581 10 16,300 179 1,039 
N. Orleans. .3,155 215 177 eee 92 
New. News.. ... 2s 20 eee eee 
New York... 648 82 1,004 63 234 
Omaha ..... 2,230 449 2,369 415 46 
Peorta ...... 198 49 932 ese wn 
Philadelp’a 1,396 411 265 36 2 
St. Louis... .2 190 846 38 4 
Toledo 84 1,207 62 4 
Canals ..... 170 60 45 60 
TMOG .cccce 1,755 712 46 695 
Totals ...42,100 11,239 62,402 4,205 3,441 
Last year..22,618 2,792 16,216 2,390 2,578 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 3,359,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
947,000; barley, 509,000. . Decreases—Corn, 
261,000 bus; rye, 195,000. 





“ Spring Wheat by States 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 spring wheat crop, by principal 
states, based on conditions Sept. 1, compared 
with the final estimate for 1920 and the 
five-year average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 Av’ge 

Minnesota ...... 27,769 27,940 61,063 
North Dakota 67,151 68,400 81,633 
South Dakota ... 23,332 25,470 43,330 
Montana ....... 18,182 15,950 15,156 
Washington ..... 21,026 17,862 17,560 
BURIMONS ccccccces ,665 4,950 3,400 
Wisconsin ...... 1,796 3,150 4,400 
Iowa ..... coccse 8,962 4,520 ,800 
Nebraska ....... 3,167 2,451 5,400 
Wyoming ....... 4,035 3,700 3,000 
Colorado ....... 6,331 6,626 5,000 
New Mexico .... 2,212 2,100 1,400 
Utaha cccesoccces 3,114 3,026 2,600 
Tdaho .....-.cee. 16,672 15,600 9,800 
OFOBOR ccoccecss 5,228 5,340 4,400 
United States.. 210,000 209,365 258,495 








United States—Wheat Supplies and Distribution 
United States total estimated wheat supplies (carry-over, crop and imports), less exports, 


carry-over and seed requirements, 











indicating apparent domestic wheat consumption, by 





crop years, in millions of bushels (i. e., 000,000’s omitted): 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 
-22 -21 -20 -19 -18 -17 -16 -15 -14 -13 -12 
Carry-over, wheat .. 8&9 138 48 17 48 163 25 76 90 78 92 
Carry-over, flour* ... 3 19 8 5 10 15 5 7 6 4 7 
Crop, wheat ........ 754 790 934 921 637 636 1,026 891 763 730 621 
Imports, wheat ..... 5t 51 5 11 28 24 6 on 2 
Imports, flour* ..... 1t 7 1 ee 3 1 1 oe ae 1 1 
Total stocks ........ 852¢ 1,005 996 954 726 839 1,063 974 861 814 724 
Less wheat exports... 350t 293 122 179 34 150 173 260 92 92 30 
502 712 874 775 692 689 890 714 769 722 694 
Less flour exports*.. 75f 7 102 109 98 54 70 73 53 61 49 
427 639 7i2 666 594 635 820 641 716 671 645 
Less carry-over, 
wheat ........+5 30t 89 138 48 17 48 163 25 76 90 78 
: 97 550 634 618 577 587 657 616 640 581 567 
Less carry-over, flour* 3f 3 19 8 10 15 7 6 4 
394 547 615 610 572 577 642 611 633 575 563 
Less seed wheat .... 75t 78 79 100 82 63 73 83 75 69 63 


Apparent domestic 


consumption . 819% 469 536 510 


*Flour in terms of wheat at 4% bus per bbl, 
tTheoretical balance. 


continuance of July-August trade. 


490 514 569 528 558 506 500 
tFigures for year estimated on basis of 








Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 13. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 

FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ......seeeseececeecsecees $8.15@ 8.70 $8.40@ 9.00 §$.....@..... $7.85@ 8.30 $9.20@ 9.90 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.50@10.00 $8.40@ 8.70 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent .........+++. eecsesee 7.90@ 8.10 8.10@ 8.50 Teer. Seer 7.75@ 8.00 8:45@ 8.65 8.50@ 8.75 8.40@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.30 0 060 e Maccce 
Spring first Clear ...ceeseeecesececeeereeece 5.50@ 6.50 5.45@ 5.50 rer. Pree 6.20@ 6.65 6.50@ 7.00 © 000 e Bic cee 6.80@ 7.10 0 cece Be toce sees ace Peers 
Hard winter short patent .....e-eereeeeenys 7.25@ 7.70 --@... 7.20@ 7.45 7.20@ 7.60 a. oe 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.10 7.95@ 8.45 7.25@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....-.seeeseeesecseeee 6.80@ 7.00 oe @. 5 6.60@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.40 7.45@ 7.70 7.50@ 7.75 7.40@ 7.75 Tree: Perry 7.00@ 7.45 o vec o Diccoce 
Hard winter first clear .....eceeeeeescenceee 5.50@ 6.00 --@.. 5.00@ 6.25 5.00@ 56.25 6.25@ 7.00 ey Oe pvp o <ae0 eesee @ecces occce eases on00st exces 
Soft winter short patent ....... ecccccsecece 6.70@ 7.10 Trt) see coe @ es 7.00@ 7.40 sea sEa ces 7.00@ 7.25 “att, Ae 7.50@ 8.00 ee ee @ 8.50 
Soft winter straight .....cceseseeveesececes 6.50@ 6.60 occ De caee oe @ 5.65@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.50 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.00 @ 7.26 
Soft winter first clear ......sceevecctecsces 5.25@ 6.10 otuse ls seas +e@.- 4.65@ 5.15 0 ccc oo tcce ooce ce cece 6 ccdeU « coce 5.75@ 6.25 9 ti cE ecees @ 5.75 
Rye flour, WHItE ..ccsccescdcccccccccssccecs 6.30@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.00 0 @.- Wace s Ma sces 6.75@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.25 -@.. 7.00@ 7.25 @ ° oo Dicvcs 
Rye flour, standard .....-ccecssscecsseerees 5.85@ 6.40 4.10@ 4.20 -@.. ‘ Be wsvec vans oa cacke 6.00@ 6.50 Pe err: Pere @ ° oo Bs cece 

FEED— 

Spring bran .......+..-00+- Leodocccdvcccesns 16,50@81.00 sae @14,00 imdeiease ¥oees ro ore, sree 22.50@23.00 23.00@24.00 23.25@24.00 cone MBL BO och Ys vee 
Hard winter Dran ......eeeeeseecescewetee . 15.75@16.50 occce @ ivece 11.00@12.00 14.50@15.00 occce@eccce rr Fre eer. Peery «eee» @23.00 occ Dace o0bse @Decace 
Soft winter bran ......eececrcececcseseeeee 16.50@17.50 exons Me wens wane 6 ONG 409° 15 .00@15.50 ee Ae 24.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 Peery) ees ey 15.50@16.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ + 17.50@18.50 14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00..... . eee ey 23.50@24.00 23.00@24.00 25.00@26.00 .....@21.75  21.00@23.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........- +++ 23.50@26.00 «see» @23.00 17.00@18.00 20.00@20.50 ov @ oie 30.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 29.00@30.00  .....@28.5 Fecc eases. 
e MR Sei Sve wesccdccccsccoccctosercocse §83,.00@86.00 30.00 @ 31.00 ‘vo vs oes Saas ~~ «eee + @41.00  38.00@ 40.00 ooee+@41,00 = .....@38.50 .....Q....- 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ......... $....@7.55 (49's) $5.60@5.80 (49's) $5.60@5.80 (49's) $7.70@7.85 $9.00@ 9.45 $8.20@8.65 
San Francisco... ....@8.50 cone Posie «++ @6.20 ti, 3 vos + @8.30 eee @10.05 sha one @9.15 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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FURTHER TARIFF DELAY 


Senate May Find It Necessary to Rewrite 
Fordney Bill—Won’t Fit New 
World Conditions 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Con- 
gress faces a long delay in final action 
on tariff legislation. It seems probable, 
indeed, in the light of recently discov- 
ered faults in the Fordney bill passed 
by the House, that the Senate will find 
it necessary virtually to rewrite that 
measure. 

_ Although it has been suspected in in- 
formed quarters for some time that the 
path of tariff legislation was to be devi- 
ous and time-consuming, it has been im- 
possible to obtain from responsible of- 
ficials any ‘support for this opinion. 
However, since Postmaster General Hays 
“let the cat out of the bag” in his Cleve- 
land speech last week, the pessimism 
about tariff matters has become so ap- 

arent that it seems fair to say that 

r. Hays was only expressing an opin- 
ion which had long since gained credence 
in administration circles, even though it 
had been suppressed for political rea- 
sons. 

This does not mean that the Harding 
administration has abandoned the his- 
toric principle of protection, nor does 
it mean that the tariff pledges given in 
the last campaign are to be ignored. 
Rather is it a matter of facing a new 
world economic situation and adapting 
the protective tariff to conditions as 
they are found. 

Chairman Fordney, of the ways and 
means committee of the House, received 
scant encouragement from the economic 
experts of the government in his stub- 
born insistence that the Republican 
Congress put a tariff law on the statute 
books at the earliest possible time, but he 
persisted in thinking in terms of super- 
ficial politics while leaders of the Sen- 
ate and members of the executive 
branch of the government were looking 
to the economic wellbeing of the country. 

The chairman of the ways and means 
committee had his way up to a certain 
point, at least he succeeded in keeping 
his committee at tariff making. for some 
five months. Then the House, after re- 
jecting one or two of the more impor- 
tant recommendations of tne committee 
and making hundreds of minor amend- 
ments, passed the Fordney bill with 
more of a feeling of political satisfac- 
tion than one of confidence that the new 
tariff would work. In fact, the House 
knew so little about the tariff that it had 
no adequate basis from which to judge. 
It was largely accepting the say-so of 
the ways and means committee. 

The tariff bill as passed by the House 
included the so-called “American valua- 
tion plan” of assessing duties on “com- 

arable and competitive goods” on the 
Peale of their value in the domestic mar- 
ket. The principle underlying this 
change in the administrative phase of 
the tariff was not new. it had been 
many times recommended, and there 
were special reasons for its inclusion 
in some form in the new tariff law. This 
plan, as written into the House tariff 
measure, has raised so many questions, 
however, that already there is a dispo- 
sition in the Senate finance committee to 
redraft it. To do so would involve basic 
changes in all the schedules carried in 
the House measure. 

Anticipating just such a situation as 
has developed in the disclosure of faults 
in the Fordney bill, the Senate just be- 
fore the recess secured an appropriation 
of $100,000 for the Treasury department 
to make an investigation of the operation 
of the new tariff. This appropriation, 
earried as a rider to the last deficiency 
bill, specifically designated the tariff 
commission to collaborate with the cus- 
toms division of the Treasury in making 
the investigation. 

This investigation has not yet been 
launched, though it is probable that a 
ps ag will made next week. In 
calling the attention of the treasury to 
the matter when he signed the deficiency 
measure, President Harding “assumed” 
that the investigation would be conduct- 
ed by the tariff commission. Whether 
this will be the case, or the work of the 
investigation divided between the treas- 
ury and the tariff commission, will be 
decided at a conference early next week. 
This conference, originally scheduled for 
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last Tuesday, was because 
Secretary of the Trinny Mellon had 
to devote his attention to revenue mat- 
ters by reason of his appearance before 
the Senate finance committee on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of last week. 
While the “American valuation plan” 
feature of the new tariff will probably 
claim a deal of the attention of 
the treasury and tariff commission ex- 
perts in the forthcoming investigation 
of the new law, it would not be surpris- 
ing if they went into an economic study 
of the proposed new schedules as well. 
“The Fordney bill is a most unscien- 
tific measure,” a high official who is 
bound to participate in the investigation 
said today. “It could not be otherwise,” 
he added, “for the committee had no 
reliable figures on costs or values. The 
committee worked by ‘rule of thumb’ 
and, of course, all kinds of inequalities 
and inequities resulted.” Discussing the 
valuation plan carried in the Fordney 
bill, he out that, while it looked simple, 
tariff experts were convinced that it 
would be very difficult to administer. 


Joun MARRInaAn. 


DEATH OF MAX KOSMACK 


Flour Importing Trade of United Kingdom 
Loses One of Its Earliest Pioneers— 
Mr. Kosmack’s Career 


Lonnon, Ena., Aug. 31.—As_ an- 
nounced by cable, Max Kosmack, for- 
merly of the firm of M. Kosmack & Co., 
Glasgow, died Aug. 27 at his residence 
at Alt gy: 20: near Berlin. 

By the death of Mr. Kosmack the 
flour import trade loses one of its earli- 
est pioneers. He came to Glasgow from 
Berlin in 1871, after having fought in the 
Franco-Prussian War. For several years 
he was manager for the well-known 
Glasgow grain firm, Robinson, Marjori- 
banks & Co. In 1876 he formed the firm 
of Kosmack & Huelsekopf. In 1880 
Emil Rudolph and George Herne joined 
the firm, and a branch was opened at 
Liverpool in charge of the new partners. 

During the same year a branch was 
opened in London, Carl Kosmack, broth- 
er, being placed in charge. In 1885 Mr. 
Kosmack retired from the Liverpool end 
of the business, which was afterwards 
carried on by the firm of Rudolph & 
Herne. In 1896 W. Arend, who died 
nearly two years ago, became a partner 
in the firm of M. Kosmack & Co. The 
head office was at Glasgow, but the 
branches at Belfast and Dublin did a 
very large business. 

About 1897 or 1898 a branch was 
opened in Berlin, and some 20 years ago 
Mr. Kosmack left Glasgow to live in 
Berlin, and resided in Germany up to 
the time of his death. Owing to his be- 
ing a British subject he suffered consid- 
erable inconvenience during the war, and 
there is no doubt that his health was 
undermined in consequence. 

In The Northwestern Miller of Jan. 
25, 1899, Mr. Kingsland Smith, then 
European manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, published an interview with Mr. 
Kosmack, giving a description of his 
meeting with an American miller. In 
Sey the incident Mr. Kosmack 
said: 

“One day, in the spring of 1879, on 
coming back to my office for lunch, what 
was my surprise to find a stranger seat- 
ed in my chair with both feet planted 
on my desk, smoking and puffing away 
and apparently as much at home as if he 
owned the place. On my entering, he 
never offered to give up the chair, but 
said, in an off-hand way, ‘My name is 
Baker. I have a sort of big mill in 
America and I want to ship flour here, 
and I want you to take the agency.’ 

“I was rather puzzled to know what 
to make of such a visitor, but on his pro- 
ducing a letter of introduction: from my 
old friend Oscar Oexle, I saw that he 
was Captain Baker, manager of the Red 
Wing Mills, which had introduced roll- 
ers under Mr. Oexle’s direction. Captain 
Baker had spent the morning with a 
large grain firm to which he had letters, 
but this firm pooh-poohed the idea of 
the possibility of doing anything in 
American flour. I spent the rest of the 
day with Captain Baker and in the eve- 
ning we went to a music hall. 

“I had talked over -business with him 
pretty thoroughly, and had n him all 
the points about the flour business, but 








I was hardly prepared for what was to 
come, for, on our adjourning for a glass 
of wine, Captain Baker suddenly said, 
‘Well, look here, I “ew you are a likely 
chap for me, at the same time pulling 
out of his pocket a bill of lading for 
1,000 bbls of flour, worth then about 
58s per bbl, and adding, ‘Do the best 
you can with it; make the bakers take 
it, and you can remit to the mill for it.’ 

“At that time people were very suspi- 
cious of Americans, thinking it was nec- 
essary to look out for them or one might 
be swindled; so to have an American in 
this off-hand way trust me with prop- 
erty to the value of upwards of £2,000 
seemed almost incredible. Captain Bak- 
er left for Paris next morning, and I 
never saw him again. From Paris he 
sent me another bill of lading for 500 
bbls, with the same directions, ‘Do the 
best you can with it.’ 

“The bakers were very wary of the 
flour at first, and I had hard work to get 
them to try the first lot, and I frequent- 
ly spent the best part of the night in 
the bakery, watching the baking and 
‘fixing’ the foreman. Gradually, how- 
ever, the flour won its way, and the 
brands of this mill, Frank, Edward, and 
Corner Stone, became very popular, and 
I did a large business with this mill un- 
til it burned. Even to this day [1899 
these brands are well remembered, an 
many bakers say that nothing like them 
has come here since.” 

Members of the trade who knew Mr. 
Kosmack all say he possessed an enor- 
mous amount of energy, and was un- 
doubtedly largely responsible for the 
establishment of the trade in flour be- 
tween America and Europe. Although 
he had an extensive acquaintance with 
American millers, he only visited the 
United States once, in 1893. It was not 
until March, 1920, that he withdrew from 
the firm of M. Kosmack & Co. Since 
that time the business has been carried 
on by the Arend family. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


Spring Wheat, Oats, Flaxseed and Barley 
Show Slight Loss—Corn Estimate 
Increased 


The September government crop re- 
port shows a decrease in the spring 
wheat estimate amounting to about 3,- 
000,000 bus, gains during August in Min- 
nesota and Washington being offset by 
losses in North and South Dakota and 
Montana. The latest estimate is for 
209,979,000 bus spring wheat, as against 
212,946,000 estimated Aug. 1. There is 
no change in the winter wheat figure of 
544,000,000 bus, making the total wheat 
crop about 754,000,000 bus. 

Corn shows a marked gain, with a to- 
tal crop estimated at 3,185,876 bus, a 
gain of 154,000,000 over a month ago. 
Oats, on the other hand, show a loss of 
47,000,000 bus, the present figure being 
only 1,090,282,000. : 

Late potatoes have benefited from 
August rains, with a resulting increase 
of 7,000,000 bus in the estimate, but the 
figure for the total white potato crop, 
$23,000,000 bus, is far below last year’s 
crop of 428,000,000 bus, and the five-year 
average of 371,000,000 bus. 











United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1921. 754 3,186 1,090 167 64 8 138 
1920. 790 3,232 1,524 | i. ee: ae 
1919. 934 2,859 1,232 161 89 7 416 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 a .6 6... 3. a 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 +64 14 «16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 278- 42 28 36 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 86 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174. 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 a «6. oe. a8 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 187 28 38 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 #23 = 16 


1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 «#18 = «#16 
1900. 522 2,105 809 569 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «624 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 66 826 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 a 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 ‘e 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ee 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ee 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 os 12 
1892, 516 1,628 661 80 8628 ee 12 
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WORLDWIDE DEPRESSION 


Department of Commerce Information In- 
dicates Continuance of Business Stag- 
nation in Western Europe 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Month- 
4 cables from representatives of the 

epartment of Commerce, so far as re- 
ceived, indicate that the worldwide busi- 
ness depression has not yet reached an 
end so far as western European coun- 
tries are concerned. The principal cause 
seems to be the continued hesitancy of 
merchants to liquidate at a loss, with the 
result that warehouse stocks remain 
high, slowing up commercial activity. 

Labor costs in some cases are lower 
than last month, resulting in a tendency 
to increase activities in some quarters. 
The reduction of interest rates generally, 
together with increased currency circu- 
lation, seems to indicate that the turn is 
approaching. The break has already oc- 
curred in some communities, where 
tag are slightly higher than last month. 

n Belgium the commodity index has in 
creased somewhat, showing that the 
downward trend has already reached an 
end, or at least is slowing up. 

Commenting on the export market for 
American foodstuffs in Europe, the De- 
partment of Commerce has this to say: 
“The heavy and increasing exports of 
foodstuffs and cotton during the last 
three months, a period of the year when 
exports to Europe are usually at the 
minimum, is worthy of careful consid- 
eration. With European countries slow- 
ly recovering in industrial activities, it is 
to be expected that their most pressing 
needs would be food products and raw 
materials. 

“There is no exact method for de- 
termining the ‘normal’ exports for a par- 
ticular month, but in order to have some 
standard of comparison, the average ex- 
ports for each month for a five-year pre- 
war period, 1910-14, have been calcu- 
lated, and are frequently referred to. 

“Wheat (and wheat products calculat- 
ed as wheat) exports continued in large 
volume during July, amounting to a total 
of 30,000,000 bus, or about 41/4 times the 
pre-war average exports for July. Ordi- 
narily the movement of the United States 
wheat drops to about minimum in Feb- 
ruary and remains at a low level through 
July, taking a sharp upturn in August, 
reaching maximum in October, and grad- 
ually declining again to February. For 
the season beginning July, 1920, the up- 
ward trend to October and downward 
trend to May was about normal, but a 
large increase in exports began in April, 
four months earlier than usual, and 
reached a very high level in June, when 
32,000,000 bus were exported, almost five 
times pre-war exports for this month. 
The high exports continued through July. 

“Before the war, Russia furnished 
nearly one half the wheat imports of 
western Europe. The great loss of wheat 
from this source has been largely made 
up by increased production in the west- 
ern hemisphere and Australia. The un- 
precedented takings of wheat during the 
past three months indicate that Europe 
is purchasing its supply earlier than 
usual. Wheat is in a very strong sta- 
tistical position. The European takings 
of other grains, principally corn, have 
been unusually large since last Novem- 
ber, and for the past two months have 
been about nine times the takings for 
the same months in pre-war years. It 
may also be of interest to note that ship- 
ments of cotton, after being below nor- 
mal from August, 1920, to April, 1921, 
have been considerably above normal for 
the past three months. _ 

“The export value of agricultural 
products has shown an unusual upturn 
since May. Normally, agricultural ex- 
ports decline in value from January to 
July and increase rapidly from August 
to December, when both the wheat and 
cotton crops are moving. The upturn in 
value, however, began last May, four 
months earlier than usual. 

“This recent unusual demand by Eu- 
rope for food products and cotton may 
be taken as a probable indication of ex- 
port demands for the near future. Eu- 
rope must buy carefully, but food and 
raw materials are pressing necessities in 
industrial recovery. There will probably 
be continued demand for these products 
in the coming months.” 

Joun Marrrnan. 
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FLOUR CLUBS STATE POSITION 





Letter from Officers of National Flour Dealers’ Organization Explains Stand 
With Regard to Millers’ National Federation 
Uniform Sales Contract 


The following letter, sent under date 
of Sept. 12 to the editor of The North- 
western Miller by V. J. Petersen, presi- 
dent, and F. W. Colquhoun, secretary, of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
sets forth in detail the position taken by 
that organization with regard to flour 
sales contracts: 

We take this opportunity of replyin 
to Bulletin 260, issued by the Millers 
National Federation, which appeared in 
your issue of Aug. 17, and to the edi- 
torial under the caption “Stick to the 
Contract,” appearing in your issue of 
Aug. 24, for the purpose of correcting 
statements that might well be miscon- 
strued by members of the milling as well 
as flour fraternity who are not thor- 
oughly conversant with the causes which 
led to “such an attitude” on the part of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
namely, the desire to operate under an 
equitable contract. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
have attempted on several occasions to 
arrange for meetings of their commit- 
tees with committees of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation for the purpose not 
only of devising a mutually acceptable 
contract but also to endeavor to arrive 
at ways of improving other conditions 
in the flour trade, and it has been 
through no fault of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs that progress in this 
direction has not been made. 

For a number of years individual 
clubs have requested meetings with the 
contract committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation; however, when such 
meetings were granted, the millers’ com- 
mittees invariably stood firmly for the 
millers’ contract, without considering 
changes or amendments asked by the 
flour clubs. 

In June; 1919, the National Federated 
Flour Clubs having learned that the 
Millers’ Committee of Sixteen was en- 
deavoring to have embodied in the Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation Millers’ 
Agreement the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion uniform sales contract, voiced their 
protest, and as a result meetings were 
arranged in New York with a contract 
committee of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, duly authorized to bind, the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, and a 
subcommittee of the Millers’ Committee 
of Sixteen; it is a matter of record that 
these committees met in three night ses- 
sions, with the result that the millers’ 
committee finally definitely declined to 
consent to the proposed alterations of 
their contract, and rather than do so, 
and in order to avoid a protest on the 
part of the flour clubs on the floor of 
the United States Grain Corporation 
convention, accepted the millers’ agree- 
ment without the embodiment of the 
Millers’ Federation contract. 

In the fall of that year the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, again desirin 
to have a contract adopted which woul 
be acceptable to the millers and flour 
men alike, a contract that could be in- 
dorsed by both buyer and seller, ar- 
ranged for a meeting of their contract 
committee with the Millers’ National 
Federation contract committee. A meet- 
ing was held in the office of the Millers’ 
National Federation in Chicago; the 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration objected to every change pro- 
posed by the National Federated Flour 
Clubs committee, though they did of- 
fer to submit the suggested changes to 
their committee of the whole with their 
adverse recommendation, with the result 
that the contract was not altered or 
amended. 

It is needless at this time to enumerate 
the changes desired; the above statement 
is made for the sole purpose of refuting 
the insinuation in Bulletin 260 that the 
unpopularity of the contract is due to 
the fact that it has stood the test during 
the last‘crop year and for a number of 
years previous (we believe the Millers’ 
National Federation contract in_ its 
present form was adopted July, 1920); 
the real reasons are that the flour men 
do not consider the Millers’ National 


Federation contract equitable and fair, 
or suitable for terminal market require- 
ments. 

If the seller of any commodity offers 
to the buyer a contract that is acceptable 
to the buyer, there is no reason why the 
seller’s contract should not be used, but 
if the seller’s contract contains objec- 
tionable features or clauses, the right of 
the buyer to have these objectionable 
clauses removed cannot be gainsaid, and 
if the seller can be convinced that his 
contract is not fair and agrees to sell 
on a contract considered fair by both 
parties to it, should he be criticized, or 
commended ? 

The mere signing of a contract would 
not prevent an unscrupulous or irrespon- 
sible buyer from defaulting, and if such 
a buyer is inclined to default it would 
be immaterial to him whether he had exe- 
cuted a Millers’ National Federation 
contract or any other form of contract. 
We feel safe in asserting that during 
the trying years just past there have 
been far fewer defaults in cities where 
the National Federated Flour Clubs are 
located than in others, while at the same 
time more flour was bought in flour 
club markets on National Federated 
Flour Club and other contracts than on 
Millers’ National Federation contracts. 

The National Federated Flour Clubs 
have no objection whatever to a uniform 
sales or purchase contract, but feel 
strongly that they should have a voice in 
the construction thereof, and it was sole- 
ly because of their inability to secure any 
consideration that as a matter of self- 
defense the National Federated Flour 
Clubs uniform purchase contract was 
adopted. It is true this contract was 
devised, as stated in Bulletin 260, by a 
committee of flour buyers, but it was the 
result of considerable discussion and a 
general vote of the various clubs form- 
ing the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
and was adopted by the federation at 
its annual convention in 1921. This con- 
tract contains no objectionable features 
either to buyer or seller; it is a plain, 
simple, equitable contract, and one that 
we believe is enforceable in any court. 

The very fact that a number of millers 
have expressed themselves as willing to 
sell on the terms of the National Feder- 
ated Flour Clubs uniform purchase con- 
tract is evidence that these millers do 
consider it fair and a good contract, 
and the further fact that a number of 
millers who are members of the Millers’ 
National Federation have adopted forms 
of contract even more simple than the 
National Federated Flour Clubs contract 
would indicate that these millers con- 
sider the Millers’ National Federation 
contract as being too stringent, to say 
the least. 

In a spirit of fairness and for the pur- 
pose of having a sales contract adopted 
that would be equally acceptable to flour 
dealers and their customers, at least one 
flour club, very likely the one referred to 
in Bulletin 260, communicated with the 
various bakers’ associations of its city 
inviting them to send delegates to a 
meeting of the club for the purpose of 
discussing a proposed sales contract; as 
a result of this action, contract com- 
mittees were appointed by various bak- 
ers’ associations who collaborated with 
the contract committee of this flour 
club and formulated a contract which 
proved to be so satisfactory to both the 
flour dealer and his customer that this 
contract is now being used almost ex- 
clusively in the city referred to, and to 
a large extent in other cities. 

This would indicate that it is possible 
for seller and buyer to meet upon 
neutral grounds in a proper spirit, and 
with the good of the trade in mind adopt 
methods and formulate agreements or 
contracts that are mutually satisfactory. 

Considerable stress is laid in Bulletin 
260 on the fact that the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs contract was devised 
by a committee of flour men; surely it 
could not be expected that ‘the flour men 
would ask a body of millers to draft a 
form of contract for the flour men ta 


accept; we would assume that the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation contract was 
likewise devised by a committee of mill- 
ers, and we know that no flour man 
was asked his opinion or preference in 
the matter; yet the Millers’: National 
Federation appears to consider it unfair 
that the flour men should have their own 
opinion regarding this contract, whereas 
the desire on the part of the flour men 
to have their form of contract used is 
—. decried. The National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs are in favor of a 
uniform sales and purchase contract, 
this is evidenced by their repeated ef- 
forts to secure such a contract, but they 
do protest, and with perfect right, to a 
contract they and their members con- 
sider unfair and impracticable. 

We venture to say, if the contract 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration could with an open mind, in a 
spirit of fairness, and with an honest 
desire on their part to formulate an ac- 
ceptable contract, meet with the contract 
committee of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, even though the contract 
adopted by the National Federated 
Flour Clubs is perfectly satisfactory to 
the members thereof, a new form of 
contract can be devised that will be sup- 
ported and indorsed by buyer and seller 
alike, thus paving the way toward 
bringing the miller and the large distrib- 
utor of his product into closer harmony, 
to a better understanding, go far toward 
eliminating the many disputes and con- 
tentions now constantly arising, and re- 
dound to the lasting benefit of the mill- 
ing as well as the flour fraternity. 





INDEMNITY TRADING ABANDONED 

‘Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 10.—By a vote of 
545 to 41, the members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade on Wednesday expressed 
their desire to do away with indemnity 
trading, generally called “bids and of- 
fers” by the grain trade. This trading 
will be abolished on Oct. 1. This deci- 
sion was made in anticipation of the 
Capper-Tincher bill, which, when it be- 
comes effective, will place a tax of 20c 
per bu upon such operations. 

Trading in privileges was’ instituted 
originally as an insurance measure, but 
having been frowned on from time to 
time by different members of the Board 
of Trade, it was prohibited, only to 
come back again, until it was finally 
legalized. With its permanent discontin- 
uance on Oct. 1, speculators in the grain 
markets will be forced to be more con- 
servative, since they will not have the 
privileges to fall back on as insurance. 

Three other amendments were also 
carried in Wednesday’s voting, one mak- 
ing No. 3 rye deliverable on contracts 
and another authorizing trading in cot- 
tonseed oil and similar products. 

V. P. WrtiraMs. 





F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 10.—Announce- 
ment is being made from the office of the 
late F. C. Thompson, marine insurance 
and freight broker, Toronto, who died 
suddenly in Boston on July 11, that the 
business carried on so successfully by 
Mr. Thompson during his lifetime is to 
be continued and his name perpetuated 
in connection with the same. A charter 
has been obtained from the Dominion 
government in the name of F. C. Thomp- 


son Co., Ltd., under which the organiza- . 


tion that has served the flour trade of 
Canada so well will carry on and in- 
crease its usefulness. By this means the 
advantage of the good-will and business 
connections will be secured for his estate 
and heirs. 

H. T. Ballagh, who has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Thompson in this business 
for many years and who is intimately 
familiar with its affairs, becomes presi- 
dent and manager of the incorporation. 
He is well fitted for his new responsi- 
bilities, and under his management there 
will be no interruption of the service to 
mill clients. 

Mr. Thompson’s friends in the trade, 
and they are many, will be pleased to 
have this news. It carries with it an 
assurance that they need not regard their 
long association with his office as sev- 
ered by the’ death of its head. On the 
contrary, they will be serving his in- 
terest if they continue the use of its 
facilities for the booking of ocean 
freight and marine insurance in their 
exporting business. A. H. Barey. 
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DELAYED FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Manitoba Mills Have Large Advantage Over 
Kansas Mills, Owing to Habits of 
Shipping Board Steamers 


Lonpon, Enc., Aug. 31.—There is no 
doubt that Manitoba seaboard mills have 
a tremendous advantage over Kansas 
mills, or perhaps I should say south- 
western mills, owing to the shorter time 
of shipment from the Canadian seaboard. 
Delays in shipment of Kansas flour, espe- 
cially when shipped by the Gulf ports, 
have become of common occurrence, and 
have often been noted when the flour is 
shipped in steamers belonging to the 
Shipping Board. As a result, a buyer 
on this side never knows, for certain, 
when he is going to get his flour, for 
these steamers have a habit of making 
long cruises and visiting other ports be- 
fore reaching their destination. 

Some flour recently shipped for Lon- 
don in an American steamer has been 
taken to Leith, Scotland, and it is under- 
stood that the steamer carrying the goods 
intends calling at another port before 
coming to London. One can well imagine 
the London buyer’s feelings when he 
finds out what has become of his flour, 
especially when the market is dropping. 

This is only one instance of how such 
methods are hurting the trade in Ameri- 
can flour. On the other hand, flour 
shipped from the Canadian seaboard ar- 
rives at its destination in the United 
Kingdom in from 14 to 16 days. A buyer 
who wants to make certain of getting his 
flour promptly would prefer to buy from 
a Canadian mill for October shipment 
from seaboard rather than from a Kan- 
sas mill for September shipment from 
seaboard, as the chances are that he will 
receive the Canadian October shipment 
sooner than the September shipment of 
the Kansas mill. Just at present this is 
an important factor, as the buyer can 
buy Canadian flour for October ship- 
ment at a very much cheaper price than 
Kansas for September shipment. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








NO REFERENCE TO CAPPER BILL 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 10.—In the 
issue of Sept. 7, The Northwestern Miller 
published an item under the caption, 
“War on Capper-Tincher Bill,” in which 
it was erroneously stated that a suit had 
been filed in the United States circuit 
court by three members of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade to restrain officers 
and directors of the board from comply- 
ing with the provisions of the Capper- 
Tincher bill, and further enjoining At- 
torney General Barrett from enforcing 
that law in Missouri. The suit was spe- 
cifically directed against the Miles mar- 
keting law, known as House Bill No. 468, 
enacted by the last session of the Mis- 
souri legislature and put into effect June 
9, 1921, to test its constitutionality. 
Contrary to press dispatches wired out 
of Kansas City, the suit had no reference 
to the provisions of the Capper-Tincher 
bill. 

R. E. Srerxrne. 





DEATH OF WILFRED WALLACE 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The New 
York flour trade was greatly shocked to 
receive news of the death of Wilfred 
Wallace, which occurred at his home in 
Orange, N. J., Sept. 8. While Mr. Wal- 
lace had been seriously ill for about two 

ears and had taken no active part in 

usiness, it was generally understood that 
he was slowly but surely recovering his 
health. 

The deceased, who was born in 1861, 
entered the flour business as an employee 
of Sawyer, Wallace & Co., with which 
firm he remained until it failed. He 
then went with Wallace, Muller & Co., 
remaining with this connection until 
about 1900, when he established the busi- 
ness which was operative at the time of 
his death. 

Mr. Wallace, who was possessed of a 
very choice sense of humor, had a host 
of friends in the flour trade, all of whom 
feel the loss keenly. He left a wife and 
three children. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





During the whole history of the hop 
growing industry there has never been 
a serious crop shortage in northern Cali- 
fornia, although hops are the most haz- 
ardous crops to grow. 
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DROUTH DANGER IN ARGENTINA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Rain Needed to Save Coming Wheat Crop— Estimate of 1920-21 Wheat Yield 
Reduced — First Transactions in February Grain—Report on Flour 
Milling in 1920 —Decrease in Argentine Flour Consumption 


Buenos Armes, Sept. Gp en 
Cable)—Although it cannot “be said that 
the reports of drouth are exaggerated, 
the situation would be saved by rain 
within the next week or two. The drouth 
at present, however, shows no sign of 
breaking up. 

The quantity of the total wheat yield 
for the current year is now officially 
estimated at 4,600,000 metric tons (168,- 
820,000 bus), as against the previous esti- 
mate of 184,931,000 bus. 

The markets are quiet, with little ex- 


rt demand. 
a W. J. Lams. 





Argentine Future Grain Prices 

Buenos Ames, Aug. 17.—The first busi- 
ness in wheat and flaxseed of the forth- 
coming crop was done on the Mercado 
de Cereales a Termino last Tuesday. A 
deal in wheat for February delivery was 
recorded at $1640 m/n per 100 kilos. 
This figure was 35c (paper) below the 
first future business done a year ago, 
on Aug. 2, but then spot wheat was 
uoted at $22.70 m/n, whereas last Tues- 
day’s rice was about $18.50 m/n. In 
flax, , likewise for February delivery, 
Tuesday’s price was $20.45 m/n, against 
an initial price of $22.95 m/n a year ago. 

W. J. Lame. 


On Tuesday, Aug. 16, the Argentine 
paper peso, worth at par 42.44c, was 
quoted in New York at 29.5c. On this 
basis the above quotations are as follows 
in United States gold per bushel: wheat, 
February $1.32, spot $1.48; flaxseed, Feb- 
ruary $1.53. A year ago the Argentine 
paper peso was quoted in New York at 
$8.1c, and thus the differential is actual- 
ly much greater than appears from the 
kuaeniee figures, the spot wheat quota- 
tion for Aug. 2, 1920, amounting to $2.35 
per bu on the basis of the then current 
exchange, and the opening futures price 
for flaxseed in 1920 being $2.22 per bu. 





Report on Milling in 1920 

Under date of July 22 the director of 
rural economy and statistics addressed a 
report to the minister of agriculture pre- 
senting the statistics of flour production 
for the year 1920 compared with the fig- 
ures for previous years. The summary 
of the figures detailed in the following 
table gives this result: 


Metrictons U.S. units 


Wheat milled .... 1,344,439 49,340,911 bus 
Flour obtained ... 930,570 10,422,384 bbls 
Byproducts ....... 391,584 431,440 tons 
Corn milled ...... 18,649 732,906 bus 
Flour obtained ... 12,864 144,077 bbls 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

The total of the 930,570 tons of wheat 
fiour was contributed to in the following 
proportions: 


Per cent Metric tons 





Federal capital .......... 23.6 220,138 
BAROe WO. on ads cdesdecind 23.6 219,531 
Buenos Aires ........++5. 23.4 218,161 
COPGOWR .icectodictcccces 18.3 170,014 
Entre Rios ......6.6+.0e8 8.1 76,225 
RRND icc hdiedevecces 3.0 27,501 

.. Pee ee erOreTELererey ce 930,570 


This proportion has not varied appre- 
ciably since the date of the last national 
census (1914). 

ANNUAL STATISTICAL DISTRIBUTION 

According to statistical figures the 
flour produced during the last quinquen- 
nial period was distributed as follows: 


c-—Production—, -——Exports——, 


Year Metric tons Bbis Metrictons Bbis 
1916... 993,639 11,127,637 144,290 1,616,048 
1917... 938,747 10,618,966 112,465 1,259,608 
1918... 1,081,269 12,110,213 176,445 1,976,184 
1919... 1,071,863 12,004,866 328,107 3,674,798 
1920... 930,670 10,422,384 170,191 1,906,139 


--Home consumption—, -—Per capita—, 


Year Metric tons Bblis Kilograms Lbs 
1916... 849,249 9,511,589 00.5 221.1 
1917... 826,282 9,254,368 97.6 214.7 
1918... 904,824 10,134,029 105.1 231.2 
1919... 743,756 8,330,068 84.0 184.8 
1920... 760,379 8,516,245 84.7 186.3 


HOME CONSUMPTION 

We know the quantity of flour milled 
every year. All the mills send-us with 
praiseworthy punctuality and strict ac- 
curacy all data. We like- 
wise have the export figures, hence the 
difference between these two sets of data 


. 


is assumed to be the quantity required 
for home consumption. It is obvious, 
however, that the mills do not mill a 
precise given quantity of flour for the 
exportation and the consumption, be- 
cause these two factors may vary in ac- 
cordance with unforeseen circumstances. 
Hence the differences observable in the 
proportion assigned to home consump- 
tion in the foregoing table. Taking this 
proportion over three-year periods a 
more exact home consumption figure will 
be obtained, as follows: 

7—Production—, -———Exports——, 
Average Met.tons Bbis Metrictons Bbls 
1912-14 884,743 9,909,122 107,851 1,207,931 
1915-17 956,685 10,714,872 124,268 1,391,802 
1918-20 1,027,900 11,512,480 224,914 2,519,037 


r~Home consumption— ——Per capita—, 


Average Met.tons Bbis Kilograms Lbs 
1912-14, 776,982 8,701,191 97.8 215.1 
1915-17. 832,417 9,323,070 99.9 219.8 
1918-20. 802,986 8,993,443 91.4 201.1 


The enormous decrease observed in the 
last three-year period corresponds to the 
two last years (1919-20). The only cir- 
cumstances which in our case could have 
caused this diminution in the consump- 
tion of flour would be scarcity of wheat. 
At the beginning of the year 1919 we 
had a stock from the previous year or 
from the harvest of 1919, a total of 
6,365,171 tons (233,601,776 bus) of wheat. 
Deducting from this quantity the 5,356,- 
987 tons (196,601,423 bus) utilized for 
home consumption, seed and exportation, 
we had at the end of 1919 a surplus of 
1,008,184 tons (37,000,353 bus). It is 
apparent, therefore, that the decrease in 
consumption was not due to scarcity of 
wheat. 

(Continued on page 1235.) 


CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Weather Favorable for Corn in Ohio—In- 
creased Crop in Alabama—Early 
Rice Harvest in California 


Torepo, On1o, Sept. 10.—Corn is being 
cut, and farmers are filling silos. It is 
said to take about one third more corn 
to fill the silos than last year. There are 
some reports that the ears are not well 
filled. he weather has been favorable, 
and the corn crop is believed to be be- 
yond the reach of damage by frost. The 
country ‘is getting dry, and needs rain. 
Considerable plowing has been doné for 
fall seeding. No definite information is 
available as to the acreage which will be 
sown to wheat. 


Mositz, Axa.; Sept. 10.—The state de- 
partment of agriculture, in its crops esti- 
mate as of Sept. 1, places the 1921 yield 
of corn in Alabama at 76,125,000 bus, an 
increase of about 1,000,000 over the Aug. 
1 estimate and 8,891,000 over the 1920 
crop. The wheat yield is estimated at 
567,000 bus, a decrease of 113,000 com- 
pared with 1920, oats 9,160,000, compared 
with 8,833,000 in 1920; hay, 1,938,000 
tons, compared with 1,324,000 in 1920. 
There is an abundance of labor available 
for harvesting and, as wages are very 
much lower than a year ago, the farmers 
will receive a better profit on this crop 
than usual. 


San Francisco, Cat., Sept. 10.—The 
past week was marked by a continuation 
of subnormal temperatures throughout 
the greater part of the state, particularly 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys. There was but little fog along the 
coast. Light showers occurred over the 
central portion of the state on Sept. 1, 
the amounts being a, insignificant, 
although unusual for this time of year. 
Most crops made good progress, al- 
though, owing to cool nights, rice and 
corn matured ‘slowly. The former con- 
tinues in excellent condition, however, 
and preparations are being made for 
draining off the water prior to the har- 
vest, which still promises to be earlier 
than usual. A warm spell is needed for 
this crop, which should ripen fast before 
the fall rains commence. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Sept. 10.—The Septem- 
ber crop report issued by E. A. Logan 








and Jewell Mayes, of the Missouri co- 
operative crop reporting service, placed 


the Missouri corn crop at 195,665,000 bus 
on an acr of 6,153,000, compared to 
198,880,000 bus and 6,215,000 acres for 
1920. The report forecasts a yield of 
31.8 bus per acre. The ater part of 
the crop will be out of j snows of frost 
damage within two weeks. 

Seartiz, Wasu., Sept. 10.—The Sept. 1 
report issued by the state representative 
of the Federal Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates indicates slightly larger 
crops of wheat and oats aon a slightly 
smaller barley crop than the estimate of 
Aug. 1. This report estimates the Wash- 
ington spring wheat crop, based on con- 
ditions at time of harvest, as 21,026,000 
bus, compared with the Aug. 1 forecast 
of 20,092,000, against 17,862,000 in 1920. 
This report estimates the total wheat 
crop for Washington as 51,948,000 bus, 
against 37,982,000 in 1920. The oat crop 
at time of harvest is estimated to be 
14,688,000 bus and the barley crop 3,536,- 
000 bus; the hay crop 2,222,000 tons, 
against 1,659,000 in 1920. 

Omana, Nes. Sept. 10.—While the 
corn crop is yet considerably above the 
average, it lost 7 per cent in condition 
during August, due to further deteriora- 
tion in the drouth districts and some in- 
jury from hot winds and drouth to late 
fields in the main belt. Tame hay yields 
are 31 per cent under last year’s, and 
wild hay yields are 12 per cent less. The 
late commercial potato crop maintained 
its previous standing, but the crop as a 
whole lost six points. Stock hogs tor 
feeding increased 8 per cent over the low 
point reached a year ago. These are the 
main features in the Sept. 1 report on 
crop conditions in Nebraska. issued joint- 
ly by Leo Stuhr, secretary of the Ne- 
braska department of agriculture and A. 
E. Anderson, of the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates. 

Ocpen, Urtan, Sept. 10.—Utah’s winter 
wheat crop will be 3,151,000 bus this 
year, as against 2,340,000 one year ago, 
according to the estimates of M. M. 
Justin, . agricultural statistician for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The spring wheat crop is estimated 
at 3,114,000 bus, compared with 3,026,000 
a year ago, This increase of 899,000 bus 
is declared to be almost certain, as har- 
vest reports indicate that the crop is 
holding to the estimates made by govern- 
ment officials. The oats production is 
figured at 3,309,000 bus, barley at 625,000, 
and rye at 168,000. Although little corn 
is planted in Utah, the crop this year 
will be 691,000 bus, according to the offi- 
cial report. 

Portianp, Oregon, Sept. 10.—The gov- 
ernment crop report shows the spring 
wheat yield was under earlier expecta- 
tions, but fall wheat did well. The total 
wheat crop of the state is officially esti- 
mated at 22,446,000 bus, against 22,900,- 
000 last year. Oats are estimated at 9,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 12,045,000, 
and barley at 2,500,000, against 2,576,000 
in 1920, 

Some wheat remains to be harvested in 
the cooler sections of the state, but 
threshing is well advanced. yes is 
under way in some places, and seeding 
of winter wheat has started in Wasco 
County. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 10.—The 
weekly Kansas crop bulletin says: “The 
greater part of the corn crop is too far 
along to be injured by lack of moisture, 
though some of it may be prematurely 
ripened and the grain shriveled, but late 
corn has felt its effects badly, especially 
in the western counties. In the central 
part of the state, where the drouth has 
been especially severe, fully three fourths 
of the corn that will be cut is already in 
the shock or silo. In the western third 
from 10 to 50 per cent has been cut.” 





REDUCTION TO MEET WATER RATE 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the request of railroads op- 
erating out of Minneapolis for authority 
to make effective on short notice a re- 
duction of 214c per 100 lbs in rates on 
domestic grain shipments from Minneap- 
olis to Chicago. Coupled with the reduc- 
tion of 44%4c per 100 lbs from Chicago to 
New York and other eastern points, ef- 
fective Sept. 28, the cut in tariffs from 
Minneapolis to the eastern seaboard will 
be 7c per 100 Ibs. A _ reduction was 
asked by the railroads in this territory 
to meet water competition on the Great 
Lakes via Duluth. 


September 14, 1921 
CHEAP CANADIAN OFFERS 


Leow Prices on Export Flour from Dominion 
Demoralize United Kingdom Market 
5 —Trade Still Slack 

Lonpvon, Ena., Sept. 18.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Trade continues slack, as recent 
cheap Canadian offers have demoralized 
the market. Canadian export patents 
are now firmer, being offered at 53s and 
52s, October-November seaboard. || 
other American flours are considerably 
out of line. Home mills have again re- 
duced prices 1s to 62s delivered. 

Claims for out-of-time shipments for 
August seaboard by United States Ship- 
ping Board steamers from Gulf of Mex- 
ico ports are numerous in all markets, 
and have reached serious proportions. 
Many mills will suffer considerab'e 
losses, as much of the flour will have to 
be sold at present lower values. 

C. F. G. Rarxss. 

Equivalent quotations, in barrels of 1:5 


lbs, at current exchange rates: 53s, $6.9. 
52s, $6.79; 62s, $7.68. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING OCT. 14 


Semiannual Gathering of Millers’ Nations! 
Federation Directors and Delegates 
Will Be Held in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Inu., Sept. 10.—The semian 
nual meeting of directors and delegate. 
of the Millers’ National Federation wil 
be held in the ballroom of the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, on Friday, Oct 
14, The first session will be called t: 
order at 10:30 a.m. V. P. WitiiaMs. 











SNOWSTORM IN MONTANA 


Average Fall of 10 Inches in Most of State 
with Much Greater Depth in 
the Mountains 


Great Fatzs, Mont., Sept. 13.—(Spe 
cial. Telegram)—Montana has been en- 
veloped in one of the worst early snow- 
storms experienced here for years, the 
fall beginning Thursday and continuing 
until Saturday, with a recurrence Sun- 
day. Fully seven inches of snow, on the 
average, fell on Friday over most of the 
state, with much greater depth in the 
mountains, while fully four inches fell 
Sunday. 

The first snow melted quickly, but the 
earth was so dry that but little water 
flow resulted. The second storm brought 
some water to the coulees and reservoirs, 
but not enough to meet the need for 
stock, which is steadily growing serious 
in the northern half of the state. 

The moisture will prove excellent for 
fall seeding, but it came too late to make 
material change in plowing for fall 
wheat. The dry weather already has cut 
fall seeding to the minimum, but farmers 
will do considerable breaking for spring 
seeding next year, thereby increasing the 
spring wheat crop of 1922. 


Joun A. Curry. 








Cc. F, A, RATE DIFFERENTIALS 

Curcaco, Itx., Sept. 10.—The secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation has 
been advised by Eugene Morris, chair- 
man Central Freight Association, head- 
quarters at Chicago, that a special com- 
mittee of carriers in the central terri- 
pig | recently considered the question of 
a differential in freight rates between 
grain and grain prodects, as urged by 
the millers. The committee recommend- 
ed that the former differential of 14¢ 
per 100 lbs, which was in effect previous 
to the 5 per cent advance, be reinstated. 
Carriers in the Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory are now preparing to file 
tariffs to bring this about. 

V. P. Wittiams. 





MILL OWNER DISAPPEARS 
H. C. Kauffman, owner of the Bison 
(Kansas)’ Mill & Elevator Co., mysteri- 
ously disappeared from his home about 
six weeks and has not been heard 
from by friends or relatives since. His 
absence is unaccountable. 





NEW YORK HOSPITALS’ FLOUR 
The purchasing committee for the 
state hospitals of New York will open 
bids on Sept. 20, at 10:30 a.m., for 11,000 
bbls of hard winter wheat flour. These 
bids will be received at Room 138, State 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
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Higher prices to an extent curbed flour 
buying last week. fo ged throughout 
the week was reported as less active, 
but still, at the close, some of the com- 
panies’ aggregate bookings exceeded 
their output.. The bulk of the business 
was done Saturday and Monday after 
the market broke. Orders on mill books 
are slowly increasing, but they are most- 
ly for shipment within 30 days. Buyers, 
remembering their sad experiences last 
year, refuse to contract far ahead. They 
apparently have little confidence in the 
market, and yet many millers are of the 
opinion that present prices will look 
cheap later on. 

When wheat options advanced 4@5c 
bu this morning, mills got in a good 
many orders from the trade on the basis 
of yesterday’s close. Buyers took ad- 
vantage of offers that had been made 
them based on yesterday’s prices. 

Clear flours are considerably firmer; 
that is, surplus holdings have been ab- 
sorbed and offerings from mills are be- 
ing taken care of. Second clear is want- 
ed by mixers and exporters, and it is said 
very little of this grade can be had for 
prompt shipment. There is a little in- 
termittent inquiry from abroad for pat- 
ents, with occasional small scattering 
sales. 

Mills quote top patents at $8.40@9 bbl, 
standard patent $8.10@8.50, second pat- 
ent $7.70@8, in 98-lb cottons; fancy clear 
$6.35, first clear $5.45@5.50, second clear 
%3.75@4.05, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

DURUM FLOUR 


The demand for durum products is 
very quiet, and sales the past week fell 
off appreciably. The erratic action of 
the wheat market was too much for most 
buyers, and they are waiting for condi- 
tions to become more settled before tak- 
ing hold. As a rule, buyers look for low- 
er values. Inquiries are quite numerous, 
but bids are always out of line. Busi- 
ness was confined to small lots for im- 
mediate shipment, and only those who 
actually were in need of supplies bought. 

There is a good export demand for 
durum clears, and mills report good sales 
the past week. 

Mills quote medium semolinas at $6.95 
@7 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.55@ 
6.70; durum flour $5.65@5.70, clear $4.40 
@A4.50, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is extremely dif- 
ficult to dope out. Reports from job- 
bers are very much at variance. While 
some report consumptive inquiry light, 
others say there is a good general de- 
mand from all over the country, and an 
export inquiry as well. Eastern Canada 
is reported to have bought good-sized 
lots of bran, not only for domestic con- 
sumption, but also for export from the 
Canadian seaboard. One Minneapolis 
jobber on Monday sold a lot of 500 
tons for export to the Continent. 

It is generally reported in Minneapo- 
lis that stocks of millfeed at western 
lake ports are around 15,000 to 17,000 
tons. This quantity, however, is only a 
drop in the bucket when the actual con- 
sumptive requirements are considered. 
It is stated that stocks in the East, which 
throughout the year have had a depress- 
ing effect, have now been consumed, and 
are no longer a factor. It is true, how- 
ever, that the eastern trade-is not buy- 
ing heavily at present, preferring to 
wait until the reduced freight rates take 
effect about the last of this month. 


While the production at Minneapolis 
is increasing, mills report that mixed car 
buying is heavy, and this character of 
trade is taking care of a big percentage 
of the current output. Some of the big- 
ger Minneapolis mills report orders on 
their books as sufficient to take care of 
their output for upwards of 30 days. 

Current quotations are for September 
shipment. For October the trade is bid- 
ding 50c ton over September. 

Mills quote bran at $14 ton, standard 
middlings $14@15, flour middlings $23, 
rye middlings $14, and red dog $30@31. 
One mill has withdrawn quotations on 
rye middlings. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 204% were in operation Sept. 13: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ...ccccccccsces 334,160 61 
Tast WOOK cccccccecscccee 411,885 75 
FORP OBO ccvcccceveccccoce 237,700 43 
Two years AGO ..-....+e20% 457,835 83 
Three years ago ......... 398,660 76 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

TOBA... ce 50 343,350 165,130 48 

19230°. ...0.% 0 343,350 123,970 36 

1921f...... 59 406,650 209,365 61 

19ZOF....00 59 406,650 112,005 37 

*Week ending Sept. 10. tWeek ending 
Sept. 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 3,985 2,569 7,229 9,511 
Duluth ........ ,206 1,769 651 4,945 
Totals ...... 8,191 4,338 7,780 14,456 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 10, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

. 1921 1920 1919 1918 
. 6,583 7,229 9,511 


Minneapolis .. 3,783 








Duluth ........ 5,773 1,769 551 4,945 
Totals ...... 12,356 6,552 7,780 14,456 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 10, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 1,581 897 3,198 3,531 
Duluth ........ 4,549 1,572 396 4,038 
Totals ....... 6,130 2,469 3,594 7,569 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was very unsettled 
the past week. After a weak opening, 
the market on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday showed considerable strength, 
and prices advanced 514@71,¢ on cash, 
814c on September, and 614c on Decem- 
ber. On Saturday and Monday of this 
week the market was much easier, and 
prices dropped 7@8c on cash, 5c on 
September and 7c on December. Today, 
market was stronger again with a gain 
of 2@31,c. 

The demand for cash wheat, while 
very brisk most of last week, was not as 
active the past three days. Mills, as 


usual, took the choice milling grades, but 
they were inclined to shop around more, 
ow f generally, before the close each day, 
were able to get what they wanted at 
reduced premiums. There was no such 
competition between local and interior 
mills for choice wheat as was prevalent 
during the previous weeks. Early today 
No. 1 dark sold at 14@18c over Decem- 
ber, but later in the session dropped to 
12@1l6c over; No. 2 dark, 4@10c over; 
No. 3 dark, 5@10c under No. 2. 

Durum wheat was steady, and in fair- 
ly good shipping and milling demand. 
No. 1 amber sold at 4@6c over Septem- 
ber; No. 2 amber, September price to 
4c over. 

Winter wheat was easy and not very 
active. Montana was quoted at Decem- 
ber price; Kansas, 2@4c under; Ne- 
braska, 8@10c under. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Coarse grains were steady to a little 
firmer, and in fairly active demand the 
past week. There was no special feature 
to the market. Cash corn was not very 
active, only a few buyers being inter- 
ested in the moderate offerings. Closing 
prices Sept. 12: No. 3 yellow, 47@48c 
bu; No. 3. mixed, 46@47c. 

Oats were in good demand all the 
week, and prices were firmer, compared 
with the futures. No. 3 white closed at 
33@3414c bu; No. 4 white, 301,@32',c. 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures, and there was a fair general de- 
mand. Mills .took choice offerings, while 
shippers bought other grades. No. 2 
closed at $1@1.01 bu. 

Barley offerings were light last week, 
and demand was quite good. Buyers, 
however, would not compete for sup- 
plies. Prices were steady, but the past 
few days they were a little easier; de- 
mand also was a little slower. Closing 
range, 41@59c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Domestic demand for linseed oil meal 
is fair. Jobbers report steady buying 
by feeders, but sales as a rule are con- 
fined to small lots. There has been some 
inquiry for meal for deferred shipment, 
but the trade as a whole does not seem 
anxious as yet to take on much for fu- 
ture delivery. Oil meal is quoted today 
at $39.50 ton for prompt shipment, and 
$40 for October, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export demand for oil cake is brisk, 
and crushers are enjoying a very good 
business with importers in Great Brit- 
ain and on the Continent. As a rule, 
mills are pretty well sold ahead, a few 
having their output for 60@90 days con- 
tracted. Prices are strong, oil cake be- 
ing quoted at $45@46 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.7114; 
three-day $3.71; 60-day, $3.67. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 311. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 


The state board of control at St. Paul 
is asking for bids on the following sup- 
plies‘to be delivered to the various state 
institutions during the quarter ending 
Dec. $1 next. Bids will be opened Sept. 
15. The specification calls for a straight 
unbleached flour, packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: wheat flour, 3,548 bbls; graham, 
80; rye, 48; corn meal, 132; whole wheat, 
23. Bran, 146 tons; shorts, 73. 


TRAFFIC MEN’S OUTING 


Members of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club are this week planning an outing 
at Alexandria, Minn., to bring the fish- 
ing season to a fitting close, and usher 
in the duck hunting season. The outing 
is in charge of E. C. Best, traffic man- 
ager for the Washburn-Crosby Co., and 
J. A. Hewitt, local agent for the Pere 
ee road. The grain, milling and 
allied trades will be well represented. 

In addition to the Minneapolis crowd, 
upwards of 60 outside traffic men have 
made reservations for the outing. These 
include 45 from Chicago, three from 
Buffalo, two from St. Louis, two from 
Baltimore, one each from Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, and two from Detroit. It 
promises to be one of the biggest gath- 
erings of transportation men ever held 
in the Northwest. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The mill at Bertha, Minn., has been 
sold. 
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Screenings are firm, though unchanged 
in price. 

Chamber of Commerce memberships 
are now worth $3,800. 

No wheat has been delivered against 
September contracts in Minneapolis to 
date. 

J. C. Evans, of Buffalo, president of 
the Great, Lakes Transit Corporation, 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

This department has a call from a 
3,000-bbl interior Minnesota mill for a 
strictly high grade salesman to represent 
it in Wisconsin. 

J. J. Brook, secretary of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased a membership in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
left Saturday for a 10-day business trip 
through western markets. 

A good many northwestern millers are 
planning to attend the annual convention 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry in Chicago next week. 

Oscar C. Opsal, the Minneapolis feed 
jobber, has not retired from business, 
and for the time being has temporary 
headquarters at 126 Corn Exchange. 


The C. S. Christensen Co., Inc., millers, 
Madelia, Minn., has formed a connec- 
tion with George Silver in New York, 
and with Benjamin H. Page & Co. in 
Chicago. 

The Minneapolis offices of the Mill & 
Elevator Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, of which Harry M. Giles is man- 
ager, have been moved from the Corn 
Exchange to 800-808 Flour Exchange. 


Glenn C. Bown, secretary and man- 
ager, and John Lemmer, superintendent, 
of the Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union 
Mill Co., Waterloo, Iowa, were in Min- 
neapolis, Monday, looking up wheat sup- 
plies. 

Minneapolis wholesalé bakers have re- 
duced bread prices 2c in the last two 
weeks. The 1-lb loaf today wholesales 
at 6c unwrapped, and 7c wrapped. Rye 
— is selling at the same price as 
white. 


The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., has placed an order with James 
Pye for a large size Nordyke & Marmon 
sifter. This makes five of these machines 
that the company has purchased re- 
cently. 


H. A. Allyn, commercial agent for the 
Port Commission of Norfolk, Va., is in 
Minneapolis this week calling on ship- 
pers, in company with S. S. Hosp, local 
commercial agent for the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. 


Line elevator companies report that, 
while farmers’ deliveries of wheat 
throughout the Northwest are fair, a big 
percentage of the deliveries are being 
placed in store for farmers’ account, 
in anticipation of higher prices. 


Judge Wilbur F. Booth, in the United 
States district court at Minneapolis, has 
appointed Daniel Carmichael as receiver 
for the Pettijohn Pure Products Co. 
The indebtedness of the company is said 
to be in the neighborhood of $90,000. 


Effective Sept. 12, the National Bis- 
cuit Co. at Minneapolis reduced its prices 
on Nabisco and other sugar wafer varie- 
ties in packages to pre-war levels. The 
prices on the entire line of bulk varieties 
of biscuits were also reduced 2@5c lb. 


Based on the close today (Sept. 13), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.33; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.30, 
No. 1 northern $1.29; in central Mon- 
a No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 northern 

1.13. 


The Farmers’ Co-Operative Elevator 
Association, Watertown, Minn., has pur- 
chased the old mill site there, and is 
building thereon a feed mill. The build- 
ing is 30x40, two stories. A full line of 
Monarch equipment will be installed, in- 
cluding a 24-inch attrition mill with two 
20 h-p motors, cob crusher, corn sheller, 
cracked corn separators, etc. C. A. 
Weaver, Minneapolis representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., secured the con- 
tract. 
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Demand for flour was quiet this week 
in the Southwest. Mills continue to book 
some business from the established brand 
trade for immediate to 30-day shipment, 
but interest, generally, is lacking. The 
orders Road's were small, came from a 
wide territory, and usually represented 
purchases by dealers who had run un- 
usually low in ap ee Patents have 
been in improved demand recently. 

Specifications were good with most 
mills, as the trade seems anxious to get 
its low-priced flour in quickly so that it 
can take advantage of higher values now 
ruling. This works to the advantage of 
the mills in permitting them to maintain 
capacity operation during the lull. Most 
mills are from two to five weeks in ar- 
rears of shipping instructions. 

Bakery trade slumped badly again 
this week. Jobbers, likewise, are operat- 
ing very cautiously, and taking flour only 
as they need it, while the distributing 
trade is only fairly active. Business 
with resellers was perhaps a little more 

ratifying than with the mills, judging 

rom the reports from brokers. 

The export situation is still depressed. 
Some straight and low grades are sold 
from time to time, and a deal of corre- 
spondence is passing, but transactions 
lack volume. 

Flour prices worked steadily upward, 
and quotations at the close were nomi- 
nally 35@40c higher than last week. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7.25@7.60; 95 per cent, $6.85@ 
7.20; straight grade, $6.70@6.95. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$5.50@6, second clear at $4@5, and low 
grade at $3.25@3.75. 


MILLFEED 


The market was stronger this week. 
There was an improved demand for 
bran, and shorts were in heavy demand 
and practically unobtainable. South- 
western bran has a greater outlet now 
than for some time through the South 
and Southeast, on account of the great- 
ly diminished outputs in Texas and Okla- 
homa, these last two states being buyers 
instead of sellers. Prices advanced on 
all grades of feed. Bran is quoted at 
$11@12, brown shorts at $15@16, and 
gray shorts at $17@18. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 66c, via New York 761,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 651,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 801,c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 78c, via New York 
80%,c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 88c, via New York 851,c. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas wea | mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TRS WOOR. oc cccccccccccces 92,000 86 
Last week .......seeeeeees 99,200 93 
BORP BHO. ccrcccecccccseces 67,200 59 
Two years ago .......65065 84,000 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
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Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ...... 518,730 416,140 80 
Last week ...... 518,730 481,205 92 
WOOF ABO osccsece 454,770 262,021 55 
Two years ago... 416,940 360,462 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 33,818 bbls this week, 28,761 last 
week, 6,917 a year ago and 4,729 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 31 report do- 
mestic business good, 23 fair, and 11 
slow and quiet. 


NOTES 


J. W. Sauer, president N. Sauer Mill- 
ing Co., Cherryvale, Kansas, visited in 
Kansas City this week. 

A. R. Aylsworth, secretary Federal 
Grain Co., this city, will leave shortly 
for a month’s visit in eastern markets. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., this city, left this week 
for a business trip of three weeks in 
Boston. 

N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, spent several days this week at the 
home office. 

C. A.- Barrows, assistant sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., this 
city, is on vacation in Colorado. He 
will be home Sept. 19. 

Fire of unknown origin, Sunday, 
caused a loss of $1,000 to the boiler and 
engine house of the North Platte (Neb.) 
Electric Mills Co. Insurance covered the 
loss. 

H. K. Schafer, treasurer and manager 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., is visit- 
ing the trade in New York and Boston, 
and will return home via Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

Lightning on Sept. 2 struck the smoke- 
stack and ran down the guy wire to the 
mill building of the Warsaw (Mo.) Mill- 
ing Co., causing damage not exceeding 
$100. The loss is covered by insurance. 

The next meeting of the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club will be held Tues- 
day evening, Sept. 13, when the members 
will gather at Field’s Farm, Lees Sum- 
mit, Mo., for a fried chicken dinner and 
social outing. 

All export millers of the Southwest 
have been invited to attend a meeting at 
the Hotel Baltimore, in Kansas City, 
Tuesday, Sept. 18, for a general discus- 
sion of export matters. Ocean sailings 
will be one of the subjects considered. 

C. G. Barn recently sold the Albion 
(Neb.) Milling Co. property to D. R. 
Jones, of Sidney, Neb., who now has 
the mill in operation. It has a daily ca- 
pacity of 120 bbls, and is run by oil. 
Some improvements in the plant are con- 
templated by the new owner. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president and man- 
ager Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, arrived in Kansas City today 
for a few days’ visit with local millers. 
E. W. Penner, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the same company, was here 
all week calling on the trade. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., through 
S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern manager, 
with offices in this city, has closed a con- 
tract for installing machinery for re- 
modeling and increasing the milling ca- 
pacity of the Cramer Mill & Elevator Co., 
Clovis, N. M., from 40 to 100 bbls daily. 
Corn meal equipment is also being in- 
stalled. 

Oscar T. Cook, formerly of the Barnes- 
Piazzek Grain Co., Inc., this city, was 
elected this week to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, on trans- 
fer from Ralph J. Pendleton, of Los An- 

les. Mr. Cook will be manager of the 

yandotte Elevator Co., owned by the 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., this city, 
having given up the idea of organizing 
the Cook-Pendleton Grain Co. 

The mill of the O. C. Hess Milling Co., 
Dearborn, Mo., was totally destroyed by 
fire, Wednesday, with an estimated loss 
to building and contents of $15,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. Included in the con- 
tents at the time of fire were 1,000 bus 
wheat, 350 bbls flour, 200 bus corn, 300 
bus bran and about one ton of shorts, a 

art of which were saved. The ware- 

ouse and elevator were undamaged. 
The mill had a daily capacity of 85 bbls, 
and was driven by steam. 


C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, this city, returned Fri- 
day from Chicago, where he attended a 
conference of milling organizations and 
boards of trade of the Southwest, Du- 
luth and Chicago, Sept. 7, to protest 
against making a differential of 8c on 
flour from Minneapolis to New York and 
eastern points as against the Kansas 
City rate of 5lc, a spread of 8c against 
the Kansas City market in favor of Min- 
neapolis. 

F. M. Denney & Sons are putting in a 
50-bbl midget mill at Neosho Falls, Kan- 
sas, which they expect to have in opera- 
tion this season. Water power on the 
Neosho River will run the mill, and a 
35 h-p electric motor will be installed 
for emergency power. A new four story 
building with stone and concrete base- 
ment was recently completed, and in- 
stallation of machinery is in progress. 
In connection with the mill a hydro- 
electric plant for lighting the town will 
be built. Pending the completion of the 
flour mill, a custom business in grinding 
corn is being carried on. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Sept. 10.—While most 
of the big mills in the Omaha territory 
continue to operate on full time, it is 
conceded by most of them that there is 
not so large a volume of domestic busi- 
ness as there was two weeks ago, and 
that the export trade also has fallen off. 

One of the largest of the Omaha mill- 
ers says: “Milling business in general is 
good, but it is on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with the trade not booking for over 30 
days’ shipment.” 

There is an excellent demand for 
shorts. Bran is virtually unchanged and 
is moving slowly. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, rerpesenting a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

Dhle WEG cccccecccccecece 23,397 97 
Limet WOOK .nccccccccccccce 23,741 98 
ZORP BHO cvccccccvcccccecs 7,053 29 
Two years AGO ....-..e.s0e 21,303 89 

NOTES 
Charles W. Adams, of the Black 


Hawk Grain Co., is spending a few 
weeks in Denver. 

John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, was in Chicago 
this week on business. 

Lloyd Conklin, formerly of the Neal- 
Conklin Grain Co., has gone with his 
family to Los Angeles, and will make 
that city his home. 

John B. Swearingen, president of the 
United Grain Co. and former president 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, left here 
Wednesday for Los Angeles. He is mak- 
ing the trip to the coast by auto, and ex- 
pects to return home in about a month. 
Mrs. Swearingen accompanied him. 

Leen Leste. 





OKLAHOMA 


D. C. Hill, inspector of weights and 
measures at Dallas, is investigating re- 
ports of the sale of bakers’ bread weigh- 
ing 12 oz to the loaf in violation of an 
ordinance that fixes 16 oz as the mini- 
mum weight. 

The Eureka Springs (Ark.) Yeastole 
Co. is preparing to reopen its plant at 
that place. It has a capacity of 1,000,- 
000 packages of yeast comunity. 

G. W. Younts, representative in Little 
Rock, Ark., of the Oklahoma City Mill 
& Elevator Co., was a recent visitor here. 

South American markets are reported 
opening for more grain business from 
the United States. Three shipments have 
been made during the last few weeks 
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from Galveston to Brazil. The last car- 
go consisted of 250,000 bus wheat. 

The Gila valley of Arizona this year 
produced 9,500,000 Ibs grain, according 
to a report from that section. Out of 
the valley, which is 40 miles long, were 
shipped 50,000 tons alfalfa, the principal 
crop. The report further states that the 
rice crop of Sonora, Mexico, is 45 per 
cent below normal this year, the reduc- 
tion being due to low markets and scar- 
city of water for irrigation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission an extension of time until 
Oct. 1 in which to file briefs in the gen- 
eral freight rate case hearings which 
were held in Oklahoma City in August. 

The Planters’ & Merchants’ Milling 
Co., New Braunfels, Texas, recently 
made surveys for a power house for its 
Blue Bonnet flour mill that is to be con- 
structed as soon as the state board of 
water engineers has granted a permit. 

Garland White, manager White Grain 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Oklahoma City Grain Exchange, suc- 
ceeding Jesse Vandenburgh, who was re- 
tained as a member of the board of di- 
rectors. C. B. Cozart, manager Cozart 
Grain Co., was elected vice president, 
and Gerome V. Topping, former secre- 
tary of the Oklahoma Millers’ Associa- 
tion, secretary-treasurer. Mr. White and 
Mr. Cozart are members of the board of 
directors. Other members of the board 
are George W. Curtis, manager Plan- 
sifter Milling Co; J. J. Stinnett, man- 
ager Stinnett Grain Co; Fritz Straughn, 
a director of the Oklahoma Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, and George W. Wil- 
liams, of the Pipes-Williams Grain Co. 
The election was held on Labor Day. 





TWENTY YEARS AGO 
From The Northwestern Miller of Sept. 11, 
1901 


Straight flour sold at $2.75 per bbl in 
Kansas City, with shorts worth 87c per 
100 lbs and corn chop 
held at $1.10. 


* * 


It was estimated that 
not less than 15,000,000 
bus of wheat would be 
used by farmers in Kan- 
sas for stock feeding. 
Most Kansas millers were 
doing a _ considerable 
business in crushing 
wheat to adapt it to hog 
feeding. Newspaper 
stories were published to the effect that 
more than half of the Kansas wheat crop 
would be fed to stock. 

L. M. Miller, president of the Zenith 
Milling Co., was taking a vacation at the 
northern lakes. 

Wellington, Kansas, grain dealers and 
millers, finding rail grain rates higher 
from there than from neighboring towns, 
inaugurated a campaign to get them re- 
duced. Every Wellington retail mer- 
chant complained to his Chicago whole- 
sale house, the wholesalers in turn com- 
plained to their friends, the railway man- 
agers, with the result that Wellington 
was “taken care of.” 

William T. Kemper, president of the 
Board of Trade, now chairman of the 
board of the Commerce Trust Co., the 
Southwest’s largest bank, was,—as every 
two years since that time,—“talked of” 
for mayor of Kansas City. 

J. E. Kramer, “a miller at Wellington, 
Kansas,” drew a claim in the Oklahoma 
land drawing and announced that he 
would “prove up on it.” 

Millers in Oklahoma were in, distress 
of mind because of threatened with- 
drawal of their milling-in-transit rates 
by the Rock Island Railway. 

A miller at Whitewright, Texas, in a 
letter to The Northwestern Miller, re- 
ported that the “bugs ate up three 
fourths of the wheat and all of the oats.” 
He was not, however, downcast, and 
thought things would come out all right. 
Another Texas miller advised that “bran 
is a good seller, but flour is too cheap; 
we should be getting $2 per 100 instead 
of $1.80.” 

At Lahome, Okla., a town just reached 
by a new line of railway, four elevators 
already had been built, and in one day 
$4,000 was paid out for grain. In spite 
of this, it was stated that much wheat 
was “lying on the bosom of Mother Earth 
for want of better accommodation.” 
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In spite of the fact that flour prices 
have advanced almost steadily within 
the past two weeks, spring first patents 
now being quoted at $8.25@9, buyers still 
refuse to purchase in round lots for de- 
ferred shipment. The hand-to-mouth 
policy still holds, and seems likely to 
continue for some time. Many thought 
that with the strengthening of wheat 
values the bakers and caterers to family 
trade would again come into the flour 
market with car lot orders; but the ad- 
vances of late have seemed to scare 
them, and they insist upon maintaining 
a conservative position. 

This does not mean that a steady busi- 
ness is not being done for immediate 
delivery. Though some of the brokers 
and distributors are anxious for more 
activity, the general feeling is that trade 
is satisfactory, considering the unusual 
instability of values. 

Local mills have reduced their output 
considerably this week, and have not 
heen buying wheat to any great extent. 
They have been taking grain as they 
need it, though when unusually good 
quality has been offered, they have tak- 
en advantage of it. Northwestern mills 
report trade fair. Representatives of 
southwestern mills report that their 
plants are running very near to capacity, 
but this does not signify large domestic 
buying in this district. There is thought 
to be a See voluminous export demand 
for hard wheat clears at the present 
time. 

Export business in Chicago territory 
has picked up during the week. Besides 
numerous inquiries from Germany, Hol- 
land and Denmark, a good amount in 
actual transactions has been consum- 
mated. Shipments of clears have been 
made to Hamburg, and Riga has con- 
tracted for straights. Much of the for- 
eign demand is credited to the Russian 
relief, 

The slight advance in the price of rye 
flour has not increased the buying of 
that product. Several bakers have am- 
ple stocks on hand, and are in no hurry 
to replenish. 

Millfeed has held steady throughout 
the week. Standard and flour middlings 
and red dog have been in best request, 
though the demand for all brans has im- 
proved somewhat. Trade in rolled oats 
continues lively. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 18,000 45 
Last week ........ 40,000 25,000 63 
VORP QBS sceccccce 26,700 16,000 60 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,750 85 


FLOUR AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


The awards made in Chicago on Sept. 
2 by the quartermaster’s division of the 
War department were to the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. for 555,366 lbs soft wheat 
flour, at .0349c per lb, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, delivery Brooklyn; 150,000 lbs to 
Atlanta, and 90,000 Ibs to Boston. 
Awards on hard wheat flour were made 
to the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., f.o.b. 
Hutchinson, for 1,110,634 Ibs at .0295c, 
delivery Brooklyn; Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., 200,000 lbs at $6.23 bbl, 
delivery Boston; Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, f.o.b. Salina, 200,000 Ibs at 
.0306c, delivery Fort Bliss, Texas; 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., 100,000 Ibs, de- 
livery Washington, D. C., and 1,180,606 
Ibs, delivery St. Louis, at .0306c, f.o.b. 
Omaha; George P. Plant Milling Co., 


150,000 Ibs at .0326c, f.o.b. St. Louis, de- 
livery Atlanta. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The steadily growing realization of the 
fact that wheat prices have been en- 
tirely too low, considering that there is 
barely enough wheat to meet the world’s 
demand, if, indeed, there is enough, has 
kept values pretty well away from the 
low points this week. Even though 
bulges have been followed quite often by 
breaks, the general tendency of the mar- 
ket is decidedly upwards, and May yes- 
terday registered the highest price of the 
season, $1.4114. When it is remembered 
that just a week ago today May reached 
its highest seasonal point up to that 
time, $1.323,, it can be seen that the 
market has taken on a really bullish 
color. September finished today at 
$1.30, December at $1.32%, (May’s high 
point last week), and May had a slight 
setback to $1.38. 

Secretary MHoover’s confirmation of 
the report that exports during the last 
two months have amounted to over 75,- 
000,000 bus wheat and flour has undoubt- 
edly played a big part in waking the 
trade up to the importance of the huge 
foreign demand. This call continues 
from day to day, though the bulk of 
wheat is not going from this market. 
Pacific Coast grain and Manitobas are 
being bought in large quantities. India’s 
purchase of 1,500,000 bus wheat from 
Australia is merely another indication of 
the scope of this foreign demand. 

The situation in cotton, as explained 
more fully elsewhere in these columns, 
has had much to do with strengthening 
wheat values. 

Speculative trading has broadened 
somewhat this week. Shorts have not 
been selling so heavily as last week, and 
indications seem to be that a real bull 
market is not far ahead. 


CASH MARKET 


Cash wheat has not followed the ad- 
vance in futures as well as might be ex- 
pected, though it has followed definitely 
enough to disenable local traders from 
competing with Canadian exporters. At 
the end of the week spot offerings were 
not large, and milling demand was quiet. 
Premiums on choice wheat, however, were 
firm on good local demand. Red winter 
wheat gained 64%,@8c over last week, 
hard winter 7@8¥,c, and spring 4@7c. 

No. 2 hard, at the end, was offered at 
5e over September, c.i.f., Buffalo, but no 
bids were received. At the close, today, 
No. 1 red winter was 114@2c over Sep- 
tember, compared with 3@31%c over a 
week ago. No. 1 hard winter finished 
1@2c over September, against 3@4c over 
last week. No. 1 northern spring closed 
at 7@9c over September, against 12@15c 
over last week. Receipts were 795 cars, 
compared with 1,135 the week before. 


WHEAT INFLUENCED BY COTTON ADVANCE 


It is interesting to note what influence 
the recent phenomenal advance in cotton 
is having upon the wheat market. Cot- 
ton had been so low in price for a long 
time that the growers of this commodity 
had become discouraged. It seemed that 
there was no use in planting cotton if it 
would not bring a decent price, Then 
suddenly, with the bigger demand by 
spinners, the realization of how small is 
the carry-over from last year, and the 
poor prospects for this season’s crop, 
cotton shot up in almost unprecedented 
leaps, till it has now advanced over $50 
per bale in the last three or four weeks. 

The traders who made so much money 
on cotton are now thought to be turning 
to the wheat market, realizing the un- 
usually strong statistical position of 
wheat. Even before the last big ad- 
vance in cotton, prices of wheat were 
going higher, due to the large foreign 


demand and other factors; but now, with 
the case of cotton clearly visible and un- 
derstandable, people interested in wheat 
are beginning to think they see in it a 
situation quite similar to that which has 
just taken place in cotton. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A considerable part of the oats and 
barley crops in Indiana was not threshed, 
but will be used as hay. 

Board of Trade memberships still sell 
at $6,500, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 1,154,000 bus wheat, 5,176,000 
bus corn, and 483,000 bus oats. 

The congestion caused by American 
corn and wheat on Canadian lines has 
been regarded generally as bearish. It 
has, at least, caused considerable selling 
of both grains. If the congested grain 
is actually bought by foreign interests, 
the delay in shipment will probably be 
only temporary, or else the grain will be 
rerouted through this country’s ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard instead of through 
Montreal. 

B. W. Snow, crop expert, says that his 
own figures have been in close agreement 
with the government’s reports through- 
out the growing season, but that he is 
confident that this month’s governmental 
report is figured upon the basis of condi- 
tion and the assumption that the rate of 
yield will accord with the average experi- 
ence of past years, in comparison with 
condition. He continues that actual 
threshing returns already received show 
that the rate of yield is running nearly 
three quarters of a bushel below the 
average condition parity, and that next 
month’s report will bring the spring 
wheat total down to a trifle under 250,- 
000,000 bus. 

Cables from Argentina say that the 
crop condition there is critical, and that, 
unless rains come within a fortnight, the 
wheat crop will be reduced 50 per cent. 

Advices from India state that the im- 
portation of wheat is to be encouraged 
to aid the milling industry of that coun- 
try, that exports of wheat flour will 
be allowed only up to 50 per cent of the 
wheat imported, and that the embargo 
on wheat exports will continue until 
March of next year. 

NOTES 

The Riverside Flour Co., Chicago, will 
discontinue business, and has arranged 
to close its office in the Temple Building 
this week. 

E. Roessler, of South Bend, Ind., who 
recently sold his bakery in that city to 
Mathews-Krauss, South Bend, called on 
his business acquaintances in Chicago 
this week. 

William G. Eckhardt, secretary United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., spoke re- 
cently before 5,000 farmers at Dixon, 
Ill., on the occasion of the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association’s annual picnic. 

John Stephan, who was reported as 
having resigned, on account of poor 
health, his position as flour buyer for 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, 
Chicago, has returned to hold the posi- 
tion permanently. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is 
expected to take part in the Farm Bu- 
reau Day programme at the Cook Coun- 
ty fair at Palatine, Ill., Sept. 16. B. M. 
Davidson, state director of agriculture, 
will represent Illinois. 

An old frame elevator owned and for- 
merly occupied by the Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co., Galesburg, Ill., was practically 
destroyed by fire on Aug. 30. Adjoin- 
ing buildings, occupied by the Consum- 
ers’ Fuel and Feed Co., were seriously 
damaged. 


The terminal of the Mississippi-War- 
rior Service (Federal Barge Line) at 
Cairo, IIll., is completed and ready to be- 
gin operations on Sept. 15. It will be 
used for interchange of freight between 
railroad and waterway. The terminal is 
of the floating type, and consists of four 
barges tied together and moored to a 
cradle. 


WISCONSIN 


Muwavkee, W1s., Sept. 10.—A _ con- 
sistently advancing market, with no si 
of weakness at any time this week, 
checked flour trade materially. Prices 
are now $1 bbl higher than last week, 
and with the trend in the immediate fu- 
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ture regarded as probably more uncer- 
tain than ever, buyers are holding off and 
placing orders only for prompt shipment 
to cover current requirements. While the 
movement of grain and flour markets for 
the last two or three weeks has been 
upward, and only a few breaks in the 
advancing tendency have come about, 
most buyers still feel that prices are out 
of line and are bound to recede. This 
feeling is probably strongest among bak- 
ers and retailers to the family trade, but 
it is strongly reflected in the sentiment 
of jobbers, who therefore exercise un- 
usual caution in placing business. 

The amount of business on mill books, 
together with current new orders, is gen- 
erally reported to be larger than at any 
previous time this year, and while new 
buying is developing rather spasmodical- 
ly, it continues of such a quantity that 
production is expected to make further 
increases. This week’s output of local 
mills, 13,287 bbls, is the largest of any 
week in 1921, and the second largest in 
12 months. Operations are at a rate of 
capacity limited only by the ability of 
mills to secure desirable qualities of 
spring wheat, the supply of which is con- 
siderably short of requirements. 

This situation is considered unusual, 
because the present comparatively high 
rate of output is based almost entirely on 
consumptive buying. It is difficult to get 
orders for future shipment as far in ad- 
vance as in more nearly normal times. 
While mills are generally booked up 
solid until the early part of October, 
practically all is covered by shipping 
directions. It is true, however, that un- 
der existing circumstances mills are not 
eager to make commitments far ahead. 

The adequacy of the supply of mill- 
ing grain is a big problem just now, con- 
ditions being such that mills compete 
keenly for wheat among themselves, as 
well as against shippers. Some interests 
sense relief with eastern and Canadian 
terminals badly congested, and a likeli- 
hood that the bulk of export demand has 
been satisfied, or has passed its peak. 

The range of prices has widened some- 
what, quotations of local mills on spring 
patent being 60c bbl apart, with 85c 
separating the high and low prices quot- 
ed on straights, and $1.25 on first clear. 
Last week there was only 25c difference 
on patent, 30c on straights, and 75c on 
clears. 


FLOUR IN FAIR DEMAND 


The call for fancy patent is fair, al- 
though not quite so active as last week, 
prior to the upward march of prices. 
While orders remain limited to consump- 
tive requirements, these are gradually 
broadening with the season. Bakers say 
the demand for bread is increasing slow- 
ly, and it is a fact substantiated by the 
volume of grocers’ orders that family 
trade is also improving. Price is a strong 
factor, and spring wheat mills still have 
to contend with keen competition from 
southwestern flour, which is offered at 
$1.60@1.95 bbl under northern. It also 
remains easier to get supplies of south- 
western flour, especially where buying is 
from hand to mouth. Choice city brands 
of spring patent were quoted at $8.85@ 
9.45, and straights at $8.10@8.95, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks. 

First clear is 50c@$1 higher, offers 
being light, although the call is not brisk. 
Some clear flour was sold this week to 
exporters, but no direct export business 
is reported. Mills are sold up on second 
clear and have none to offer, making 
prices nominal. There is some call from 
eastern blenders, but of no real volume. 
Otherwise, clear flour is not of particular 
interest to domestic buyers. First clear 
was quoted at $6.25@7.50, and second 
nominally at $5@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

In this market the call for Kansas 
flour remains fairly active, due to the 
price advantage and ample supply, al- 
though another advance this week has 
had the tendency to check buying. The 
bakery trade is filling only pressing 
needs. Buying of Kansas flour for mix- 
ing with spring still sustains the volume 
of business. Whatever increase in or- 
ders on the part of some bakers has been 
noted this week is offset to a large extent 
by a reduction of orders by other cus- 
tomers, especially on the advance. Prices 
are 25@50c bbl higher. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $7.25@7.50, and 
standard at $6.75@7.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Interest in rye flour is fair to good, 
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and local mills are making some fair- 
sized sales day day, actically all 
for immediate delivery. © one seems 
willing to venture very far ahead, al- 
though in the last week or two some 
large consumers in the wholesale bakery 
trade have bought more heavily than 
usual. Output is limited to re — 
supply of millin ain, especially No. 2 
Wieeneia, and after a short period of 
liberal receipts, the movement has slowed 
up sharply. Prices are about 50c bbl 
h prices with higher cash and option 
ices. White rye flour was quoted at 

§6.75@17.80, straight at $5.90@7, and 
dark at $5@5.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

The corn goods market is flat, and 
little business is passing. There is no 
domestic demand to speak of, and ex- 
port call is very limited. Local mills are 
able to maintain a production at or near 
capacity, with some interruptions. They 
are favored by a good supply of millin 
grain, and prospects of a continu 
ample supply of the new crop. A better 
demand is looked for within a short time 
from southern sources, which have been 
laying low for some time. Prices are 
firm to 5c higher. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.80@1.85, corn meal at $1.75@1.80, 
and corn grits at $1.70@1.75, in 100-lb 
cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, in bar- 
rels, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 13,287 55 
Last week ........ 24,000 11,042 46 
Last year ......... 24,000 8,700 36 
Two years ago .... 18,000 12,009 67 
Three years ago.... 16,000 12,000 75 
Four years ago..... 12,000 10,000 84 
Five years ago..... 24,600 10,000 41 


For the month of August, output was 
25,152 bbls, compared with 31,884 in July, 
and 30,675 in August, 1920. 


MILLFEED 


The market is generally dull, and in- 
terest is lacking. The most encouraging 
feature of the situation is that prospects 
for a more active trade are good, al- 
though this is based largely on the ex- 
pectancy that this year will see a repeti- 
tion of the experience of former years, 
when buyers began to anticipate winter 
requirements about the middle of Sep- 
tember. This period is now at hand, and 
stimulation of demand is looked for. The 
call for dairy feed has been brisk, but 
was less active in the last week or two. 
Scratch feed is moving slowly. 

Bran and middlings are steady at un- 
changed prices, with offers small and 
demand light. Most mills are fairly well 
sold up. Current business is confined 
almost entirely to mixed cars with flour, 
and no round lots are moving. Outdoor 
feeding conditions in the Middle West 
are reported excellent for this season, 
and little is being bought. It is believed 
stocks in consumers’ hands are fairly 
large, as consumption has been on a 
smaller scale than that which was the 
rule a month or two ago. 

The feed movement shows shrinkage. 
Milwaukee shipments this week were 
4,601 tons, compared with 5,562 last week 
and 3,867 last year. Receipts were 1,230 
tons, compared with 1,561 last week and 
930 last year. The only change in prices 
for the week is an advance of $1 ton on 
brewers’ dried grains, due to scarcity. 


NOTES 


The Hefa Park Milling Co. is the 
name of a new corporation organized by 
Frank T. Stefanek, D. E. Riordan and 
H. E. Brooks, of R. F. D. No. 2, Sey- 
mour, Wis., to own and operate a flour 
and feed milling business. 

The John P. Dousman Milling Co., of 
De Pere, Wis., has incorporated its busi- 
ness without change of title. The capital 
stock is $85,000. J. P. Dousman, Joseph 
Martin, R. C. Freush, Carl Scott, C. P. 
Jackson and G. Falek appear as incor- 
porators. 

John M. Rank, cashier of the bie 
& Bournique Co., Mitchell age — 
waukee, is a member of the fac ulty o 
the College of Economics of Mareatte 
University, which begins its next semes- 
ter on Sept. 26. Mr. Rank is instructor 
in auditing. 

The Horlick Malted Milk Co., Racine, 
Wis., which is a large consumer of barley 
and wheat, will build a new grain ele- 
vator with a capacity of 125,000 bus, at 
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a cost of about $50,000. It will be 42x 
55, and 103 ft high. The general con- 
tract has been placed with the McDonald 
Engineering Co., 53 West Jackson Bou- 
levard, Chicago. 

The Gormann Grain Co., Chicago, 


which recently acquired the Watertown, 
Wis., plant of the American Grain & 
Malting Co., is remodeling the group for 
grain handling purposes. It is located 
on the main line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul between Milwaukee 








RELATIVE RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Relative retail prices of the principal articles of food in the United States, the average 


price for 1918 being rated as 
by the federal Bureau of haber Statistics: 
Round 


Year and month— steak 





February ....cscceceee 
MATER ccccsccccvcscce 
BOT cccccececccceses 99 100 100 
MAG ccccccccccccscccse 100 99 100 
TUNE cocccccsscccccces 1023 99 100 
TOY ccccccccccccceces 106 99 100 


AUBUBt cnccccccccceee 104 99 100 
September ........+.. 104 100 100 
October ....cseeeeeees 104 101 100 


November ......+++e++ 102 102 100 
December .......+6++++ 101 102 100 
1914— 

Average for year.... 106 100 112 
TANUATY 2... ccceceeeee 103 102 110 
February ...ccscccess 108 102 110 
March weccccccsccccee 108 101 110 
APF ccccccccccccsccecs 108 100 110 
MAG wccccescccccccccee 306 100 110 
TUNE wccccccccccccccse 106 100 110 
TUF ccccccccccccccccs 109 100 110 
AUBUR cocccodcccccces 228 100 112 
September ..........- 110 100 114 
October ...cccccccccee 107 101 114 
November ......++++++ 105 101 114 
December ........+++. 1038 101 116 


1915— 


Average for year.... 1038 99 124 
JOMURTF ccccccccccese BOB 101 120 
February .....-+++++++ 100 100 126 







March .eccsccccccccss 99 99 126 
APFIl cccccccsesccccee 100 99 126 
MAY ccccccccccccccese 108 98 128 
GEMO cocccccccccccccee 308 98 128 
July .... e «+ 107 98 126 
August .. ee 107 99 126 
September «+ 106 99 124 
October ... +» 104 100 124 
November ,. «+ 102 100 122 
December .....seeee+2 101 100 122 
1916— 





TURO ccccccccccccccece AAT 
TOF cccccccccccccccce 196 100 124 
AUBUS cocccccccccccce 198 101 126 
September .......+++. 115 102 136 
OCoteber .occcccccsccce AIL 105 144 
November .....se++.++ 108 109 160 
December ....seeesee4 107 112 138 


1917— 

Average for year.... 
TaANuary ..ceeeeeeeeess All 112 140 
February .....esseeee- 117 112 142 
March wecccccccccccce 119 112 144 
APPil wccccccccccccece 180 114 150 
MAY ncccccccccccccess. 188 117 168 
TURE cocccccccccccccce 186 119 170 
TUF cccccccccccccccese 187 126 176 
AUGUBt ..ccccccceeeee 188 128 182 
September .....+.+++. 183 132 176 
October ......eeseeeeee 138 143 176 
November .....++++.+- 183 144 176 
December ....sseeee+. 184 147 166 


1918— 
Average for year.... 165 156 1715 






January ..ssseee + 137 161 168 
February .. + 141 161 170 
March + 148 161, 171 
April .. + 166 148 176 
May . + 170 148 177 


coccccese 198 153 177 
September ........... 178 161 177 
OOteber cccccccccccces 
November ......s++e8+ 
December ........++..+ 171 176 176 


1919— 

Average for year.... 174 174 179 
JANUATY ccccccccccccee 176 176 176 
February ....-seeeeee+ 174 174 176 
March ceccccccccsccee ATT 166 176 
APTH ccccccccccccccee 188 169 176 
BEAT ccccecovcccccvcese S8¥ 167 175 
TORO cocccccecccccccce 181 169 177 
THF cccccccccecccccse 368 169 179 
August ..ccccccccccece 177 174 180 
September ......+++++ 170 176 180 
OStODOP ccccccccccccs 168 180 180 
November ,......++.++ 162 184 182 
December ......++.+++ 161 188 182 


1920— 
Average for year.... 177 188 





Tamuary .nsccacseeeese 166 187 °196 
wr C6becccccece BOP 188 198 
187 200 
183 200 
182 206 
182 211 
188 213 
191 213 
193 213 
194 211 
November .......+++++ 194 207 


December .....+.++++- 160 189 193 


1921— 
JORUATH wccccccccscccce 168 183 193 
February .......+e+++. 1658 173 189 


March ..cccccccccesee 167 171 188 
April ..... eoscccccece 160 167 184 
MAY .nceccccsccccesee 160 162 177 
TUNE occ ccccceesescece 160 160 175 
TUF cccccccvvcccccese 161 157 173 


100, by months and years since January, 1913, as estimated 


Po- 
Milk Bread Flour Bacon Rice tatoes Sugar Eggs Butter 


100 


104 102 101 108 108 102 
98 98 100 108 95 126 104 
99 98 100 108 94 106 93 
99 99 100 107 93 90 92 
99 99 100 105 91 74 86 


98 101 101 155 95 87 89 
106 107 101 111 143 96 94 
118 108 101 105 145 107 98 


126 100 1 89 120 93 
124 101 104 85 110 129 101 
138 99 104 84 118 98 98 
136 98 104 82 120 74 94 
137 98 104 86 122 75 94 
139 98 104 89 124 76 91 
130 99 104 99 126 78 90 
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and Minneapolis, in the heart of an im- 
portant rye-growing center of Wisconsin. 

The Davis Light & Power Co., Gales- 
ville, Wis., is a new corporation formed 
with $60,000 capital stock to handle the 
growing commercial light and power 
business of the Davis Mill Co. The hy- 
droelectric power plant has recently un- 
dergone extensive improvement and en- 
largement. Incorporators of the new 
concern are B. W. Davis, Alfred N. 
Sagen and W. S. Wadleigh. 


The largest grain cargo ever shipped 
from Milwaukee was the load of 407,250 
bus corn taken by the steamer W. P. 
Snyder from the Chicago & North West- 
ern Kinnickinnic elevator on Sept. 5, with 
Port McNicoll as destination. All pre- 
vious records for lake shipments from 
the Milwaukee terminal have been broken 
this year. Since the opening of naviga- 
tion, nearly 21,000,000 bus have gone for- 
ward up to the close of this week. Car- 
goes numbered nearly 100. 


John Buerger, founder and head of 
the Buerger Commission Co., a pioneer 
grain concern in Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced his retirement from active busi- 
ness. The company will continue, with 
Bert Buerger, a son, as general manager. 
Mr. Buerger established the firm nearly 
35 years ago, coming to Milwaukee from 
Lomira, Wis., where he conducted a small 
grain elevator for about 20 years. In 
announcing his retirement, Mr. Buerger 
says he is taking his first vacation in 
55 years. 

J. O. Stearns, formerly of Kathryn, 
N. D., is in charge of the Marinette 
(W is.) Flour Mill Co. as general man- 
ager, taking the place of Ralph W. 
Wenk, who leaves shortly for Japan to 
become associated with a large import- 
ing house specializing in American made 
machinery. Mr. Wenk accompanied Mr. 
Stearns on a week’s tour of northern 
Wisconsin and upper Michigan, which is 
the Marinette mill’s principal trade ter- 
ritory, to become acquainted with the 
trade. The Rotary Club of Marinette, 
on Sept. 2, held a special meeting and 
dinner in honor of Mr. Wenk, and pre- 
sented him a handsome travelling bag. 
Mrs. Wenk and daughter are now in 
Japan, visiting a sister. 





. E. Meyer. 

Exports for Week Ended Sept. 3, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 859,000 65,000 199,000 7,000 


Philadelp’ia 127,000 
Baltimore 1,416,000 
New. News 39,000 
N. Orleans.2,381,000 
Galveston 4,154,000 
Montreal ..3,115,000 1,329,000 27,000 


43,000 16,000 
43,000 29, oe 


343,000 





Tots., wk.12,091,000 1,601,000 477,000 
Prev. wk.10,149,000 2,730,000 409,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ..2,347,000 283,000 203,000 
Continent ......... 9,544,000 1,178,000 177,000 
8. and C. America, 
West Indies 
Other countries. 


355,000 
570,000 


200,000 


Totals +++12,091,000 1,601,000 477,000 
Exports from United States and Canadian 


38,0 
140,000 26,000 








ports from July 1, 1921, to Sept. 3, 1921, 
with comparisons: 
1921 1920 
Wheat, DUS ccccccese 72,389,000 69,873,000 
Fiour, Dbia ....0s00- ° 3,033,000 3,492,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 86,037,000 85,598,000 
Corn, bus .....ccceee + 20,812,000 702,000 ~ 
Oats, DUS cccccees eee 8,651,000 3,180,000 
World’s Grain Crops 


Estimates of the so-called world’s grain 
crops, by calendar years (the figures since 
1914 necessarily conjectural), in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


Flax- 
Year Corn Wheat — Barley a “y seed 
1921... 4,115 2,870 3,26 1,282 84 79 
1920... 4,253 3,160 3, 964 1,330 1,098 87 
1919... 3,823 3,227 38,384 1,272 1,245 64 
1918... 3,350 3,435 38,690 1,429 1,210 75 
1917... 3,827 8,121 38,745 1,868 1,214 658 
1916... 3,455 3,529 38,976 1,456 1,473 99 
1915... 4,230 4,069 4,377 1,535 1,579 108 
1914... 3,887 3,541 4,058 1,493 1,671 97 
1913... 3,587 4,127 4,697 1,650 1,880 133 
1912... 4,372 3,792 4,617 1,467 1,887 130 
1911... 3,480 3,546 38,809 1,378 1,574 101 
1910... 4,027 3,575 4,182 1,389 1,673 85 
1909... 3,563 3,582 4,313 1,458 1,747 101 
1908... 3,607 3,182 3,591 1,275 1,590 101 
1907... 3,420 3,134 3,604 1,271 1,539 103 
1906... 3,964 3,434 3,645 1,297 1,433 88 
1905... 3,461 3,327 3,510 1,180 1,496 100 
1904... 3,109 3,164 3,611 1,176 1,742 108 
1903... 83,067 3,190 3,378 1,236. 1,660 110 
1902... 3,187 3,090 3,626 1,229 1,648 84 
1901... 2,367 2,956 2,863 1,072 1,416 72 
1900... 2,793 2,641 3,166 960 1,558 62 
1899... 2,724 2,784 3,256 966 1,583 66 
1898... 2,683 2,948 2,904 1,031 1,461 73 
1897. 2,587 2,236 2,634 865 1,301. 68 
1896. 2,964 2,506 2,847 932 1,499 83 
1895... 2,836 2,593 3,008 916 1,468 o 
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The anticipated break in domestic 
prices is now at hand. New crop flour is 
making its influence felt, and as soon as 
there is sufficient volume of this, which 
is only a matter of days, the basis upon 
which the market is to rest will be clear. 
In the meantime, prices are wide open. 
Each seller is making his own list, re- 
gardless of what his neighbor may be 
doing. The only definite quotation avail- 
able at the moment is one of $9.75 bbl 
for first patents, in jute, mixed cars, de- 
livered, with second patents at 50c below 
this figure. First patents are selling at 
$9.50@9.85 bbl, with seconds 50c under 
and bakers grade 70c under. Buying is 
fairly active, and there is a large poten- 
tial demand in sight. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is quoted in 
a jobbing way here and at outside points 
at $7.05 bbl, in new cotton bags, while 
car lots are obtainable at $6.60 or there- 
abouts. Brokers buying this grade for 
export are paying $6 bbl, bulk, seaboard, 
in their bags. Not much is offering. 

For export, Manitoba patents sold 
early in the week at 58s and over, but it 
is unlikely that more than 56s could be 
made today for September clearance 
from seaboard, while October seaboard 
flour is offering at 55s. These prices are 
for 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow. Ontario 
90 per cent winters are selling on same 
terms at 50s, September clearance. 
Mills report a good inquiry from over- 
sea, 

MILLFEED 

These products remain at old prices. 
Demand is keen, and output of mills is 
quickly absorbed. United States bran is 
competing with Canadian at some points 
in Ontario and the eastern provinces. 
Today’s price for spring wheat bran, in 
mixed cars with flour, is $28 ton, in 
bags, delivered, and for shorts $30. 


. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
not large, farmers being inclined to hold 
for a better price. They expect the fact 
that the crop is a small one and of 
poorish quality will have the effect of 
putting up the value of milling grades. 
At present, buyers are paying $1.22@ 
1.27 bu for car lots of No. 2 winter at 
outside points, according to freight, and 
$1.17@1.22 for No. 2 spring. Wagon 
lots at mills bring 5c bu under these 
prices. 

Manitoba wheat is not plentiful at 
Ontario mill points. The port elevators 
on this side of the lakes are’ crowded 
with American grain, and it is hard for 
Ontario mills to get space. Sellers will 
not take the risk of carrying a stock of 
wheat at Bay ports, which obliges mills 
to buy on a basis of Fort William for 
shipment. Moreover, the general de- 
mand for wheat is such that premiums 
for the cash article fluctuate violently. 
On Friday, cash No. 1 northern was 18c 
over the September option, which was 
quite a rise from last week. Dealers 
here are offering Ontario mills No. 1 
northern, prompt shipment from Fort 
William, at $1.75 bu, c.i.f., Bay ports, 
with current spreads for other grades. 


. OATMEAL 
Demand is improving. Prices are low 
and, as a food, rolled oats are today 
among the cheapest of commodities. 
Competition for orders is keen, and mills 
are working on narrow margins. Rolled 


oats, $3@3.25 per 90-lb bag, in mixed car 


lots, delivered to the trade; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Sales for export are light, but improv- 
ing. Rolled oats have been sold at 52s 
6d per 280 lbs, and heavy oatmeal at 
50s 6d, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 

Reground oat hulls sold at $20 ton, 
bags, basis Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These do not change much. It is evi- 
dent the market is on a sound basis, as 
fluctuations are within extremely narrow 
limits as compared with wheat. Demand 
is good, and American corn is coming 
into Ontario in large quantities. Ontario 
oats, 42@44c bu, shipping points, accord- 
ing to freights; barley, 65@70c; rye, $1. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, Goderich, 
543,c bu. American corn, No. 2 yellow, 
72¢ bu, track, Bay ports, Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


Threshing is now well on in Ontario, 
and farmers are beginning to deliver 
grain more freely. 

The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is now 11 25-32 per cent. Ster- 
ling is quoted at $4.16. 

At present figures Winnipeg wheat is 
nearly on a level with Chicago, when al- 
lowance is made for the premium on 
American dollars. 

The flaxseed mills of Ontario have no 
meal or oil cake to offer. Demand has 
been heavy, and mills are greatly over- 
sold. Under the circumstances, any 
prices named would be purely nominal. 

The rate of freight on oats from Fort 
William to Lake Huron terminals ad- 
vanced Ic bu this week, while the rate on 
wheat is now 114c bu higher. This makes 
the rate for oats 3c bu, and for wheat 4c. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
returned on Thursday from Scotland, 
where he and his family spent the sum- 
mer. While away he visited various 
parts of the United Kingdom, including 
Treland. 

Alex Cavanagh, who has been a mem- 
ber of the grain trade of Toronto for 
many years, but has been absent from 
the city on account of illness, is now 
back in harness and has opened an office 
downtown. 

The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports is 28c per 100 lbs, Septem- 
ber and October shipment. The rate for 
rolled oats is 451c per 100 Ibs, for Sep- 
tember shipment, and 4914,c for October. 

The Canadian postal authorities are 
raising the rate of postage on first class 
mail to points outside of Canada, with 
the exception of British countries, the 
United States and Mexico, to 10c per 
ounce and 5c for each additional ounce. 
The new rate becomes effective on Oct. 1. 

Lake freights on grain from Fort Wil- 
lian to Georgian Bay ports have ad- 
vanced 4c bu. Vessel owners say they 
-were obliged to put up the rate to meet 
the competition of American shippers, 
who have been paying premiums to in- 
duce boats to come to their ports for 
cargo. 

The old Board of Trade Building, 
Toronto, which housed the grain and 
milling people of this city for many 
years, has been closed to tenants and 
the last of the trade removed from that 
center. It is understood that the build- 
ing has been sold for use of one of the 
public utility bodies of the city. 

The Canadian Bankers’ Association 
and the Canadian government have 
reached an understanding whereby finan- 
cial assistance is to be given to the farm- 
ers of this province in holding and feed- 
ing their beef cattle throughout the pres- 
ent period of depression in live stock 


markets. Many farmers would be forced 
to sell if facilities for financing were not 
to be within their reach and, as a conse- 
quence, the market for cattle would go 
still lower. 


MONTREAL 


MonTREAL, Que., Sept. 10.—This mar- 
ket has become unsettled. While, nomi- 
nally, prices for spring wheat grades are 
unchanged, in reality there is now no 
regular quotation for them. Mills are 
bridging the period until new crop stocks 
are plentiful, and are giving the trade 
the benefit of any reductions in wheat. 
In the absence of anything in the way 
of a list it can only be said that top 
patents are selling here at $9.75@10 bbl, 
delivered, on usual terms. Other grades 
take the usual spreads. 

Winter wheat flour is steady at $6.25@ 
6.50 bbl for 90 per cent patents, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, f.o.b. cars here. De- 
mand is moderate. 

Montreal mills are selling fair amounts 
of flour for export. They note a better 
demand from the United Kingdom, and 
are able to do business at the prices of- 
fered. As high as 59s per sack of 280 
lbs was made for Manitobas during the 
week. Fluctuations in ,wheat make it 
difficult to give any useful range of quo- 
tations, but 56@57s could be made today 
for Manitobas for prompt clearance 
from seaboard. 

Millfeed is still in strong demand, and 
prices are moving upward if anything. 
Car lots of Manitoba bran sell freely at 
$30 ton and shorts at $31, in bags, on 
track. The delivered price for smaller 
lots is $1 ton over these figures. 

NOTES 

Montreal firms that deal in grain for 
export find demand small. Not much 
grain was sold here for export, but im- 
mense amounts are passing through 
Montreal for transatlantic markets. 


This port has never been so busy as 
it is today, and every ounce of capacity 
it has for handling grain is being used. 
The scene in the harbor is a most ani- 
mated one. Vessels of every kind are 
waiting for cargo. It is said that the 
Atlantic ports of the United States are 
worrying over the extent to which Mont- 
real is capturing their shipping trade. 
Lower rates and better labor and load- 
ing conditions seem to be the determin- 
ing factors. ° 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec,, Man., Sept. 10.—The de- 
mand for flour is still keen, with a grow- 
ing export inquiry. The flour market is 
holding- firm in prices, and no change has 
been recorded during the week. Millers 
are not anxious to make any difference 
in figures, owing to the advancement and 
firmness of wheat in the last few days. 
Should wheat continue to gain strength, 
an advance rather than a decrease is 
likely to take place in flour. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory, $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 
The price of all millfeeds remains un- 
changed from a week ago. The market 
continues very good for these products, 
and the demand is growing. Bran is now 
selling at $19 ton, in bags, and shorts at 
$21, in cars or mixed cars, delivered, 
f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The movement of the western Canada 
wheat crop continues on the increase, but 


very little of this is being sold at once, 
farmers expecting to get higher prices 
later on. 

The export and milling demand for 
wheat is much better, with the result 
that the scanty offerings are eagerly 
sought and premiums keep high. Market 
conditions are very firm, and prices have 
been steadily advancing all the week. 

Inspections for the week ending Sept. 
8 were 4,003 cars, against 2,323 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to Sept. 10: 


7 Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Nov. 
Bemt. Ge ..ccces Gsccces rr ore 
Sept. 6 wcccccce 1.52% 1.41% 1.41 
Bent, F cccccoss 1.56% 1.44 1.44 
52 eae 1.58% 1.44% 1.44% 
Sept. O cccccees 1.64% 1.48% 1.47 
GORE, B60 cccvcecss 1.61% 1.46% 1.45% 
*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


Western Canada trade for both rolled 
oats and oatmeal shows a decided in- 
crease. As yet no advance has been 
effected in prices but, should business 
continue to grow, prices are certain to 
follow. The standard price for rolled 
oats is $2.65@3 per 80-lb bag, and oat- 
meal is selling at $3.65 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is very little business being 
worked in coarse grains. ‘he demand 
for oats and rye is dull, but small lots 
for exporting trade were worked in bar- 
ley. Since a week ago oats have ad- 
vanced 114c, barley decreased %c, and 
rye advanced 414c. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 483,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 73%c; No. 1 
Canadian western rye, $1.15,—in store, 
Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 


An excellent demand exists in the mar- 
ket for rye products from exporting in- 
terests, and a fair business is being 
worked. The market is firm, and prices 
remain unchanged from previous week. 
Today’s quotations: best patents, $7.50 
bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium grade, $6.60; 
dark, $4; rye meal, $5.50,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


NOTES 


The quality of the new crop spring 
wheat now being inspected at Winnipeg 
is running high. About 90 per cent of 
deliveries are of contract grade. 


According to a synopsis of the recent 
census of Canada the capital invested in 
the milling industry is $76,411,428. The 
total daily capacity of all mills, whether 
operating or not, is 142,642 bbls per 24 
hours. 

This office has information concerning 
some very good opportunities to pur- 
chase flour mills in western Canada. 
The ordinary changes and vicissitudes of 
business are throwing several good prop- 
erties into the market. 


The fight against the grasshoppers in 
1921 has been finished in Saskatchewan, 
but a still greater battle, over a larger 
area, is in sight for next year, accord- 
ing to officials of the department of ag- 
riculture. The amount of materials 
mixed into poison this summer includes 
3,024 tons bran, 100 carloads sawdust, 
361,233 lbs arsenic, 10,100 lbs Paris green, 
92,360 gallons molasses, 895 bbls salt. 


According to recent reports, no less 
than some 70,000 grain cars are lying 
idle in western Canada awaiting an an- 
nouncement of the revision of freight 
rates before conveying the season’s crop 
to ports. It is believed that if an an- 
nouncement does not come soon the situ- 
ation will be serious. Canadian National 
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lines are said to have about 31,000 idle 
cars, while the Canadian Pacific has some 
40,000. 
Owing to the enormous amount of hail 
in Saskatchewan this year, it is 
quite probable a complete revision of 
rates upward for hail insurance will take 
place. The Saskatchewan Rural Munici- 
palities Hail Insurance Association an- 
ticipates about 6,000 damage claims. The 
total number of claims to be adjusted, it 
is believed, will amount to 25 per cent of 
the policies written during the present 
season, and that 20 per cent of the total 
crop area has been hit in damage which 
varies from 10 per cent to 100 per cent 
loss. 
The Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. has been granted leave by the 


Board of Grain Commissioners to in-: 


crease its storage charges on wheat to 
2y¥,c bu per month. e company had 
threatened to take the law in its own 
hands and advance its rate in spite of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners if 
the desired permission was not granted. 
Its contention was that the cost of stor- 
ing grain had increased to such an extent 
that the old rate of 1%,¢ per bu per 
month meant a loss of something over 
$200,000 per year to the company. As 
this is a semipublicly owned company 
representing the farmers of Saskatche- 
wan and the government of that prov- 
ince, it was in a position to force an is- 
sue with the board, and did so. Pre- 
sumably the privately owned elevator 
companies of Saskatchewan will follow 
the example set in this case by raising 
their rates to the new level. 
L. E. Gray. 





Oate by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 oats crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Sept, 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1921 1920 Av'ge 
New York ...... 28,312 44,276 41,569 
Pennsylvania ... 32,322 45,825 40,530 
GED oc ccd vescece 35,395 71,339 64,200 
Indiana ... ‘ 45,675 76,875 68,799 
Illinois ... ++» 114,298 161,950 186,096 
Michigan ....... 26,716 56,430 62,939 
Wisconsin ...... 60,865 107,878 93,458 
Minnesota ...... 79,946 126,488 114,660 
TOWR .cccccscecs 162,651 229,866 216,362 
Missouri ........ 38,009 64,138 42,544 
North Dakota .. 49,196 59,640 67,245 
South Dakota ... 651,657 75,446 67,033 
Nebraska ....... 70,926 83,040 78,374 
HEAMSRS .nccceses 49,410 68,799 48,489 
BORA. .ccccscece 43,886 44,100 49,949 
Oklahoma ...... 29,700 48,000 $1,125 
Montana ........ 17,111 16,800 19,278 
South Carolina .. 10,342 TO.416 ceece 
Georgia ......... 12,973 11,5660 coco 
Wyoming ....... 11,781 23,400 = aevve 
Washington -» 14,416 16,063 coece 
Oregon ......66. 11,796 5.068 ceccs 
Tennessee ....... 7,597 8.3856 = avvee 
Alabama ....... 9,270 C0GR 8 sé cece 
Arkansas ....... 8,499 See .  secce 
Colorado .....++. 8,809 S068 «ss neve 
TAaRO .ccccccces 8,474 8,000 8 = naoee 





United States 1,090,282 1,526,055 1,432,697 





United States—Corn and Oates Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


oo Corn——~ ———— Oats 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre 
44,829 1,090 24 
43,323 1,526 36 
41,836 1,232 29 
44,349 1,638 36 
43,653 1,693 37 
41,527 1,262 30 
40,996 1,649 38 


Acres bus acre 
+ 108,901 3,186 29 
1920... 104,601 3,232 31 
1919... 100,072 2,859 29 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 
1917... 116,730 3,066 26 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 
1915... 106,197 2,996 28 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 


1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
. 29 87,917 1,418 37 

24 37,763 9 24 

28 87,648 1,186 32 





1, 
+--+ 76,694 1,666 22 23,6568 624 26 
1876-85t. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-76f. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 
*Sept. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The sen- 
sational decline in the German mark to 
the lowest level ever recorded has caused 
uneasiness as to the outcome of the whole 
German reparation financing operation. 
The immediate effect in Berlin has been 
such tremendous speculation on the stock 
exchange as to force the authorities to 
close the exchange for several days at 
atime. The incentive for the heavy trad- 
ing was the anxiety of the German peo- 

le to invest in paper marks which would 
be payable at some future date in gold 
marks. This situation throws a good 
deal of light on the Berlin situation and 
the extraordinary happenings of the last 
few weeks at the German capital. 


GERMAN COMPETITION 


The sensational decline in the German 
mark should be studied carefully by 
American business men in its relation to 
the reduced production costs for German 
manufacturers and the enormous advan- 
tage which the German industries will 
have in competing effectively for busi- 
ness in foreign markets. One authority 
has gone so far as to say that, should it 
be possible for Germany to meet its 
reparation indebtedness, the result would 
probably be that within 40 years. Ger- 
many would become the most powerful 
foreign trading country in the world. 
Some critics believe also that the situa- 
tion will develop in such a way as to 
make it very difficult for American ex- 
porters. 

Our manufacturers will in all proba- 
bility find it increasingly difficult from 
now on to successfully meet German 
competition in foreign markets. The fact 
is that the German makers are able to 
secure an abundant supply of labor at 
wages far below those which obtain in 
the countries where their chief rivals are 
located. This situation is being careful- 
ly studied, however, by the best known 
experts in the United States, and there 
is no doubt that this country will make 
headway along lines calculated to bring 
about thoroughgoing economies in Ameri- 
can: production methods. 


BETTER TIMES 


In the judgment of Secretary Hoover 
the country is in for better times, one 
important factor being the higher prices 
now prevailing for cotton and wheat. 
The South has been enormously bene- 
fited by the rise in cotton prices, and it is 
probable that the West will gain greatly 
from the advance in whtat. With cotton 
established around 20c, it will be possible 
for southern banks and other borrowers 
to pay off a considerable portion of their 
indebtedness at New York and other cen- 
ters. The indications are that these loans 
will be progressively reduced, and that it 
will be possible for the banks of the re- 
serve centers to thaw out a large portion 
of their “frozen” credits. 

This will be very helpful in the end, 
for there is no doubt that the country 
has other uses for its credit and will be 
relieved at such a turn in events as shall 
release an enormous volume of loans now 
tied up. If borrowers in the cotton states 
will only consent to liquidate around 
present prices, there is no doubt that 
they will come out on the total operation 
much better than they themselves ex- 
pected a few months ago. 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


There are signs of a betterment in 
business conditions and, while nothing 
sensational has been reported, the out- 
look is suggestive of interesting develop- 
ments along constructive lines. The 
larger marketing of wheat and other 
staples has increased the purchasing 
power of sections where heavy losses 
were taken in connection with the decline 
in farm products a few months ago. 
The indications are that improvement in 


this area will be much more pronounced 
before the close of the year. Various 
industries are making a better showing, 
and even in the steel trade there are 
signs of unquestidéned improvement. 

Strong pressure is being brought to 
bear upon various retail interests in the 
effort to secure a sufficient reduction in 
retail prices to make living conditions 
easier for the average wage earner. It 
is recognized that this must be done be- 
fore the laboring classes will consent to 
lower wages. ith various necessaries 
still selling considerably above the pre- 
war level, it will be impossible for large 
employers to force wage reductions, 
especially in quarters where merchants 
insist upon retaining a large portion of 
their war-time advances. 


CROP PROMISE 


The substantial gain made in the corn 
crop during August has been well re- 
ceived, especially in quarters which are 
constantly on the alert to discern changes 
in crop conditions. Some shrewd stock 
market operators have for years based 
their transactions upon what happens in 
the agricultural states. Some have even 
gone so far as to withdraw from the 
market entirely in seasons when the crops 
make a bad showing. The decline in 
spring wheat prospects was disappoint- 
ing, but there are grounds for believin 
that the general crop outlook, taking al 
yields and all the area, will be found 
satisfactory in the end. It is to be re- 
gretted that much of the cotton carried 
over from last year will not measure up 
to the higher standards, and for that 
reason will bring somewhat lower prices. 


MONEY CONDITIONS 


Relatively easy money conditions now 
prevail in Wall Street, where the total 
of brokerage loans is believed to be far 
below anything seen in recent years. The 
large banks have a considerable fund to 
lend on call, and it is clear that several 
institutions are not willing to materially 
enlarge their time loan account. The 
indications are that much will happen in 
the money market before the close of the 
ene! to influence trading in stocks and 

onds. 

It is fortunate, however, that the credit 
tension has been materially relieved, and 
that there is no longer the severe strain 
that was such a troublesome factor to 
deal with a few months ago. The bank 
position is sound and, with the constant 
inflow of foreign gold and gradual liqui- 
dation of long-standing loans, it is be- 
lieved that relatively easy money may 
be expected for a time at least. Just 
what will happen toward the close of the 
year when payers of income taxes are 
expected to make sales in order to estab- 
lish their stock market losses, remains to 
be seen. 

BUYING BONDS 


One of the best signs is the improve- 
ment in the bond market and the much 
broader public inquiry for really good 
bonds of the po ordinarily in demand. 
at this season. The huge income tax pay- 
ment this week did not disturb the money 
market, although the shifting of loans 
in connection with the paying off of one 
class of securities gave rise to many sug- 
gestive developments. It looks now as 
if there would be comparatively easy 
money for the time being, although credit 
conditions are still largely controlled by 
foreign developments and the growin 
demands made upon various banks an 
institutions which have heavy advances 
to make in connection with various long 
postponed undertakings. 


FRESH GOVERNMENT BORROWINGS 


Announcement of fresh certificate 
sales by the United States Treasury oc- 
casioned some surprise, for the market 
was fast coming to believe that the gov- 
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ernment had been largely eliminated as 
an active borrower and that it would not 
be necessary for the bankers to send in 
heavy subscriptions at once for fresh 
issues of government certificates. The 
money market, notwithstanding the gold 
inflow sentiment, is still governed largely 
by the extraordinary foreign demands 
for loans with which to finance the re- 
sumption of trading by Europe’s various 
crippled industries. 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of th: 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





r——Barley——,_ -Buckwheat-—, 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1921* 7,713 167 22 691 13 1: 
or 8,083. 202 25 729 #414 «19 
1928. 200 7,198 161 22 739 «#61621 
SEB. cece 9,740 266 26 1,037 17 17 
1917..... 8,933 212 24 924 16 «17 
1916 757 182 24 828 12 14 
229 8632 769 «#4160 «620 

196 §=626 792 «#«17~«21 

178 8 24 806 14 17 

224 30 841 19 23 

160 0 3=—21 833 18 21 

174 22 860 18 20 

173 «22 878 16 17 

167 . 25 803 16 20 

164 24 800 14 18 

179 =—.28 789 «#616 = «619 

137 «= 27 760 #16 19 

140 0=—27 794 #15 19 

132 «26 804 14 18 

1356029 805 15 18 

110 3=—.26 811 15 19 

69 20 638 10 165 

73 «625 670 12 17 

66 «22 678 12 17 

67 24 718 #16 21 

70 824 755 414 «19 

87 26 763 #16 20 

os 789 #613 = «616 

70 8622 816 18 15 

80 24 861 12 14 

87 26 850 13 15 

67 21 846 12 16 

78 24 837 12 14 

64 21 918 12 13 

67 620 — 2s 8 

69 8622 918 12 18 

1876-85t.. 2,065 46 22 778 12 15 
1866-75f.. 1,197 27 23 730 13 18 


*Sept. 1 estimate. tAverage crop per year 
for the period. ’ 





Corn by States 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 corn crop, by principal states, based 
on the conditions Sept. 1, compared with the 
final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 Av’ge 
Pennsylvania . 67,403 67,050 61,569 
Virginia. ..ccccese 38,261 50,100 53,524 
North Carolina... 49,457 64,032 56,846 
eae 89,805 76,500 67,538 
GEE 20ccccecoece 146,341 162,099 141,608 
Indiana ......... 163,620 184,072 178,777 
THIMOW oc ccccccce 325,592 294,168 346,330 
Michigan ....... 62,654 65,000 50,460 
Wisconsin ...... 82,863 86,044 59,864 
Minnesota ...... 126,673 118,125 94,100 
WOWG cccccccccecs 424,032 473,800 368,965 
Missouri ........ 206,372 198,880 170,354 
South Dakota ... 109,781 105,600 93,745 
Nebraska ....... 223,173 255,528 192,430 
MEAMGRS .cccccces 118,912 - 137,535 93,284 
Kentucky ....... 91,990 100,650 97,735 
Tennessee ....... 94,152 93,100 84,834 
Alabama ....... 75,952 67,149 63,615 
Mississippi ...... 92,363 63,680 63,733 
Louisiana ....... 47,791 36,595 36,698 
BORED cacocvscass 174,337 174,200 126,390 
Oklahoma ...... 85,029 89,320 58,285 
PA eae 66,347 55,224 49,967 
New York ...... 35,473 SB,606 = ccece 
New Jersey ..... 11,090 oo) ieee 
Maryland ....... 25,065 SE.796 = clcces 
West Virginia .. 20,409 22,100 = nace 
South Carolina .. 46,976 Bee 
WIerids ...cccses 11,551 10,686 coos 
North Dakota ... 19,105 Buawee sb cece 
Colorado ........ 17,536 37,450 = ceece 





United States 3,185,876 3,232,367 2,797,625 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): ‘ 


Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
Yiela Yield 
1921°... 1,242 8,252 1911....2,757 19,370 
1920.... 1,785 .10,990 1910....2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,672 7,661 1909 2,083 19,613 
1918....1,910 13,360 1908 2,679 25,806 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907 2,864 265,861 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 1906....2,506 25,576 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1905....2,535 28,477 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1903....3,233 27,300 
1912 - 2,861 28,073 1902....3,740 29,286 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 





Flaxseed by States 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 flaxseed crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Sept. 1, compared 
with the final estimates for 1920. and 1919, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1921 1920 1919 











Minnesota ............ 2,458 3,040 2,312 
North Dakota ........ 2,861 3,896 3,220 
South Dakota ........ 1,077 2,200 1,160 
Montana ............- 1,431 1,353 615 

United States ...... 8,252 10,990 7,661 
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A GOOD TIMF TO CHANGE 


With the improvement which has oc- 
curred in the milling business during the 
last six weeks or two months, it is only 
natural to think that the methods of do- 
ing business should, where a digression 
has been made, return to those practices 
which have been tried and proved by 
time and experience. 

Such a change may have occurred to a 
certain extent. However, conditions in 
the South, which probably have been 
upset as much as, if not more than, any 
other territory, have not returned to 
normal, As has been true for some few 
years, a fight for the business of this 
territory is being waged by the mills of 
the Pacific Coast and those located in 
the soft wheat belt. Certain mills in 
both localities still persist in consigning 
flour into the South, or offering it on 
terms of long-delayed payment. 

Either practice is more than liable to 
produce disastrous results for the mills 
persisting in it. In both cases, consign- 
ment or long-delayed payment, the mill 
has its money tied up for entirely too 
long a period, a condition which no mill 
can afford to be placed in just at this 
time, or any other, for that matter. 

\s far as the consignment practice is 
concerned, the mills doing business on 
this basis will sooner or later learn that 
the jobber who is handling one brand 
of flour on such terms and another on 
payment by arrival draft will inevitably 
push the latter flour, for it is in this 
that he has his.own money actually in- 
vested, 

‘The argument is frequently advanced 
by mills shipping flour into the South on 
consignment or deferred payment terms 
that they have to do it to meet competi- 
tion. There are more mills today sell- 
ing flour in the southern territory on a 
strictly legitimate basis than those par- 
ticipating in questionable methods of 
doing business. If some mills can ob- 
tain business without resorting to the 
latter methods, there is no reason why 
all cannot do the same. 

No time could be better than the pres- 
ent for all concerns to abandon the con- 
signment or deferred payment methods 
of doing business in the South. Accord- 
ing to government reports, the 1921 cot- 
ton crop is approximately one half of a 
normal crop, with the carry-over from 
l.st year making the total available cot- 
ton practically that of a normal year. 
As soon as this fact became known, 
strength developed in the cotton market 
aud prices have advanced to higher levels 
than have prevailed for some time. 
‘there is no questic~ that business con- 
ditions are improving in the South, and 
ill continue to do so. Some mills have 
taken advantage of this condition to re- 
same normal methods of doing business 
with this territory, and just as soon as 
«ll concerns follow this example, the 
more sound will be the business founda- 
‘ion of both the mills and the flour 
buyers. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

A general improvement has _ taken 
‘lace this week, according to reports of 
St. Louis millers and those located at 
interior points. This improved feeling 
was reflected in the stronger prices 
sked by the mills. 

Those mills which are active in the 
southern trade are optimistic over the 
outlook for business in that territory. 
The cotton situation is rapidly clearing, 


and this will inevitably result in freer 
buying of other commodities, including 
flour. The president of one of the larg- 
er interior mills of this territory has just 
completed a trip through the southern 
territory, and his view, based upon actual 
contact with the flour buyers, is that 
within a very short time active demand 
for flour will prevail throughout the 
South. 

After several weeks of comparative 
inactivity on the part of foreign flour 
buyers the demand from this trade has 
been quite brisk the last few days, par- 
ticularly for clears and low grade. The 
export trade is not interested in the 
higher grades at present, and it is un- 
likely that this feeling will be changed 
for some time. 

Interior mills are nearly unanimous in 
reporting greater activity this week. 
This is largely the result of improved 
buying on the part of the local trade, 
although those plants which are doing 
business outside of their own immediate 
territory likewise report material im- 
provement. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent $7.70@ 
8.15 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; stand- 
ard patent $7.60@7.80, first clear $6@ 
6.50; hard winter short patent $7@7.40, 
straight $5.85@6.25, first clear $4.85@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $6.80@ 
7.25, straight $5.50@6, first clear $4.50 
@5. es 
MILLFEED 


An active demand for millfeed this 
week resulted in materially higher quo- 
tations at the close. The improved de- 
mand was for both bran and shorts, al- 
though trading in the latter feed was 
the most active. Practically all classes 
of buyers were in the market at one time 
or-another, and business was of a broad 
nature. Hard winter wheat bran is quot- 
ed at $14.50@15, soft wheat bran at $15 
@15.50, and gray shorts at $19.50@20. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK .cccccscsccccces ,600 75 
Last week ....cccccces oe > 79 


YVeGr QO .ccccccceces ° . 71 
Two years ago 87 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THIS WEEK .cccccccccccccce 55,400 72 
EMBt WOO ce ccccccvccccces 50,600 65 
FORF BOO ccvrcececccecsesce 48,806 63 
TWO years AGO .....ceeeeee 57,800 75 


NOTES 


F. M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager of the George P. Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, is spending the week end in 
Chicago. 

The 75-bbl flour mill of the Maysville 
(Ark.) Milling Co. is now in operation. 
It manufactures both wheat and corn 
products. 

D. F. Piazzek, of the Barnes-Piazzek 
Co., Inc., Kansas City grain merchants, 
was in St. Louis on business the latter 
part of this week. 

The Farmers’ Exchange, Mountain 
Grove, Mo., a concern dealing in flour 
and millfeed, was recently incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital stock. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods as 
follows, basis 100-lb sacks: corn meal, 
$1.60@1.70; cream meal, $1.70@1.80; 
grits and hominy, $1.90@2.10. 

A. Finch, owner of a small flour mill 
at Eupora, Miss., was shot this week 
during an argument with W. L. Mc- 
Bride, county farm demonstrator. 

Rye products are quoted as follows 


by St. Louis mills, basis 98-lb cottons: 
white patent, $6.70@6.90; medium, $6.20 
@6.40; straight, $5.90@6; pure dark, 
$4.90@5; rye meal, $5.20@5.30. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Exchange 
Co., Paris, Mo., was recently organized, 
with $20,000 capital stock. The company 
is considering the purchase of ground 
upon which to erect an elevator. 

L. W. Brown, Baltimore, has erect- 
ed a three story building at Jackson, 
Mo., in which he intends to install a 
flour mill. So far, however, no machin- 
ery has been placed in the building. 


A dividend of 5 per cent was declared 
at the first annual meeting of the Sum- 
merfield (Ill.) Co-operative Grain Co. 
It is claimed that this is the first com- 
pany of its kind in the United States to 
declare a dividend. 


William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, accom- 
panied by his wife, is touring Europe 
and will return home within a month. 
Mr. and Mrs. Danforth have motored 
through England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany. 


The regular fall meeting of the South- 
eastern Missouri Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Perryville, Mo., Tues- 
day. A fair number of bakers were in 
attendance, as were a number of St. 
Louis bakers and representatives of sup- 
ply houses and mills. The next meeting 
of the association will be held at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., some time in April. 


According to information received this 
week by Charles Rippin, traffic commis- 
sioner of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change, effective Sept. 28 the domestic 
rate on grain and grain products from 
St. Louis, Peoria and Chicago to East- 
ern Trunk Line points will be reduced 
4c per 100 lbs. This applies only to 
points on and east of the Buffalo-Pitts- 
burgh line. 
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The Federal barge line between St. 
Louis and New Orleans carried approxi- 
mately 54,000 tons of freight during 
August, the largest month’s movement. in 
the history of the operation, the previ- 
ous record month having been July, when 
approximately 44,000 tons were moved. 
It is also certain that August will show 
the largest net operating revenue since 
the line was started, and makes the fifth 
successive month in which the barges 
have shown a profit. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 10.—There 
was very little improvement in the flour 
business this week, owing to higher values 
in the wheat market, which kept large 
buyers from booking. A heavy stock 
of spot flour is on hand, and those in 
need are buying at a much lower price 
than mills are quoting. There was no 
demand from exporters. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat flour, old $9.70@10.10, new $8.80@ 
9.30; short patents, 30c more; fancy 
clears, $8.30@8.60; hard winter wheat, 
old, $8.30@8.55; patents, 30c more; 
fancy clears, $7.60@8.05; new stock, 95 
per cent, $7.30@7.55; soft winter wheat, 
$7.30@7.75; short patents, 30@50c more; 
fancy clears, $6.60@6.85; new, 95 per 
cent, $6.70@6.95. 

Flour sold by jobbers to bakers here: 
Kansas, 95 per cent, $6.75@7.25; short 
patents, 60c more; soft wheat, 95 per 
cent, $7.25@7.50; spring wheat, old, 95 
per cent, $8.25@8.75. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 70c bu, No. 2 
white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 50c, 
No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs: cream 
meal, $1.95; grits, fine and coarse, $1.90; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $2.15. 

Georce L, Ferry. 











Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 


years for 14 crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Av’ge of 


Crop of— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. Mch, April May June July Aug. years 
907 1030s 111 102 103 108 106 109 §=106 112 104 105 108 106 
100 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 130 180 «111 111 

98 97 98 99 103 102 104 102 95 93 111 108 101 

102 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 

100) =6100 98 94 95 97 91 103 104 107 107 + # 106 100 

95 90 83 80 82 84 85 90 93 97 97 94 89 

86 80 83 83 85 89 90 90 94 92 92 109 89 

112 +112 #119 #119 «O136~«153 149 =—:156 159 133 «#4134 = «113 133 

coe 97 103 110 122 122 109 =—:1115 117 111 118 149 114 

coe 8600 8176 195 175 179 170 187 #280 270 246 236 289 207 

-. 224 221 221 221 221 221 #4221 ~#«#221 221 221 221 221 221 

224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 +224 224 #«19229 224 





Average 
for months. 143 140 1389 137 144 145 146 150 156 154 155 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by 


United States milis, by months and calendar 


years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
January ...s.e- 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,672 8,767 
February ...... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,252 8,087 
March ...-eeees 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
ADPil ...cccceee 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May .ccccrocece 8,084 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
TUNE ceccsecees 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
July wccccsesee 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ....se0- 11,19 8,645 11,231 6,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 eee 
September ..... 11,702 11,216 | 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 . 
October ....e+- 12,645 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,873 15,008 9,650 
November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 
December .,.... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,786 110,991 182,334 109,879 ..... 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


1916-17 
115,584 


1917-18 
114,642 


1920-21 
107,922 


1919-20 
127,644 


1918-19 
120,956 








United Stat Gov 





t-Estimates of Wheat Condition 


Condition of growing wheat as reported in various months by the Department of Agri- 


culture, together with the final yield per acre: 


= Winter wheat ————_, -————-Sprring wheat————_—_, 

Dec. 1 When Yield When Yield 

previous har- per har- per 

year Apr.1 Mayl1 Junel vested acre -Junel July1 Aug.1 vested acre 

Year— p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. bus p.c. p.c. p.c, P.c bus 
1931. ..06 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 15.3 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 11.7 
1920....6. 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 15.6 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 11.2 
1919. ..006 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 14.7 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 9.0 
1918 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.6 15.2 95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 16.2 
85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 15.2 91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 12.6 

87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 75.7 13.8 88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 8.8 

88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 16.2 94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 16.8 

. 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 19.0 95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 11.8 

- 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 16.5 93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 13.0 

- 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 15.1 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 17.2 

- 82.6 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 14.8 94.6 73.8 59.8 66.7 9.4 

95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 15.9 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 11.0 

85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 15.8 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 15.8 

91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 14.4 95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 13.2 

94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 14.6 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 13.2 

94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 16.7 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 13.7 

82.9 91.6 92.6 85.5 82.7 14.3 93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 14.7 

86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 12.4 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 12.8 

99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 12.3 95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 14.0 
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THE OLD AND NEW GAY’S MILL 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By FLORENCE L. CLARK 


Here and there the history and tradi- 
tions of pioneer mills are suggested by 
the name of a yeeniges e town is 
because the mill was, and just naturally 
the name proclaims the interesting fact 
to the world. Gay’s Mill, Wis. is a 
pleasant illustration of this. 

The town is a thriving, up-to-date ag- 
ricultural center of southwestern Wis- 
consin. Farmers to Gay’s Mill to do 
their banking and buying, to market 
their grain and hogs; 50 and 60 years 
ago they went to Gay’s Mill to have their 

rist ground. In those days there were 
ust the flour mill of John Gay and the 
saw mill built by his brother James way 
back in 1848, a few houses occupied by 
the millers and their families, and the 
“saloon,” which so often in pioneer days 
sprang up near mills, to make trouble 
for the millers. 

Along in the late sixties “Uncle Jimmy” 
Gay built a bridge across the Kickapoo 
River, just below the grist mill, and a 
town started growing on the east bank 
of the river. ‘There really wasn’t any 
room for it to grow on the west side 
around the mill, for the timbered bluffs 
came down so close to the river that 
there was just room for a road between 
hill and mill. 

The “road to mill” which was blazed 
through the timber by the frontier farm- 
ers is now one of the trunk highways of 
Wisconsin, just as many another “road 
to mill” has become a principal thor- 
oughfare for traffic. The motor tourist 
going across southern Wisconsin passes 
the old mill, then goes over the bridge 
and up the main street of the busy little 
town. 

The Kickapoo, a tributary of the Wis- 
consin River, and one of the most beauti- 
ful streams of the Upper Mississippi 
valley, was an important logging stream 
in early days, and many rafts were 
brought down it. The power site which 
the Gays utilized for their mills was an 
unusually good one. Above the saw mill 
was the boom where the logs were caught 
and held. The little saw mill was a busy 
spot, but the flour mill became the im- 
portant activity of the place. All roads 
led to Gay’s Mill, as the saying was. 
This prestige was due in part to the fact 
that it was a good mill and one of the 
first to begin grinding in western Wis- 
consin, but more to the type of men 
who operated it. 

In the early years it was just the Gays, 
father and son Thomas, who owned the 
mill. Then it was the firm, Thomas W. 
Gay and S. F. and J. A. Robb. The Gay 
pes | Robb families, both of whom had 
culture and education unusual to the 
frontier, had been attracted to the same 
bit of the western wilderness. They had 
become close friends, and eventually 
three Gays had married three Robbs. It 
was this relationship which ran the mill 
for a good many years, established school 
and church, fought the saloon element 
and started the town on its prosperous 
career. 

A contemporary, writing in the eighties, 
said of the mill: “It has always done an 
extensive business, and is noted for the 
excellence of its work. The proprietors 
are energetic business men, and the busi- 
ness of the mill is increasing annually. 
The term Gay’s Mill is used to designate 
quite a settlement.” 

The mill was originally a story and a 
half high, with two run of stones. In 
1883 it was raised to its present height 
of three stories. The six-foot fall of 
water has never failed to provide ample 
power at all seasons of the year. 

Unlike a very high percentage of pio- 
neer mills, the old Gay’s mill is still doing 
a thriving business. The present owner is 
E. G, Atwood. Three wheels are run, 
one operating a feed mill, a second a 
flour mill and a third a dynamo which 
generates electricity to give light and 
power to the town. The building is the 
same “ye old time mill” except for the 
little power house which has been added 
to it. Waters of the Kickapoo pour over 
the dam just as they have for three 
quarters of a century, but inside the 
building new flouring methods are used 
and that symbol of modern life, an elec- 
tric dynamo, is humming. 


Wonder what Uncle Jimmy Gay would 
think if he could see the bright lights 
of his namesake town and know his mill 
dam was making candle power instead 
of the tallow dip, or what he would 
think if he knew power from that dam 
transmitted through a wire was running 
a feed grinder and cream separator on 
the farm which the Gays and Robbs for- 
merly operated in connection with the 
mill. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ PROGRAMME 
The tentative programme of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association conven- 
tion, to be held at the Hotel Sherman, 


The convention will be called upon to 
consider the new trade rules covering 
transactions in feedingstuffs. It will also 
be asked to pass judgment on the new 
constitution and bylaws of the associa- 
tion. 


NONDELIVERY EXCUSED 


A Federal Court Rules That, Where a Rail- 
road Embargo Prevented Shipment, 
Mill Was Released 


The second highest court in the land, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals (second circuit), has decided that, 
where mill products are bought for ex- 
port under a standing understanding 
that the sales are made subject to em- 
bargoes, an embargo preventing deliv- 
ery within the contract time definitely 
terminates the contract; the mill is not 








Thomas W. 


Gay, 
Former Owner of Gay’s Mill 


Chicago, on Oct. 3-5, contains many in- 
teresting features, and there are indica- 
tions that the Chicago hosts will furnish 
elaborate entertainment. 

There will be an address of welcome 
on behalf of the Chicago Board of Trade 
by Joseph P. Griffin, president, and a 
response on behalf of the grain trade by 
E. C. Eikenberry, former president of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Camden, Ohio. Harry F. Atwood, Chi- 
cago, will speak on “Back to the Re- 
public,” at the opening session, and R. E. 
Doolittle, of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., will speak on “The 
Pure Food Law as It Applies to the 
Adulteration of Grain,” at the Wednes- 
day morning meeting. Another address 
for Wednesday is that of John B. Ma- 
ling, New Haven, Ind., on “Origin and 
Effect of Freak and Class Legislation.” 

At the banquet, to be given on Tues- 
day evening at the Drake Hotel, the 
principal speakers will be Frank O. Low- 
den, former governor of Illinois, and As- 
bury F. Lever, former chairman of the 
House committee on agriculture. Other 
convention addresses will be made by the 
president, B. E. Clement, Waco, Texas; 
Medill McCormick, United States senator 
from Illinois; Warren T. McCray, gover- 
nor of Indiana and former president of 
the association; and David R. Forgan, 
president of the National City Bank, 
Chicago. 





bound to deliver after raising of the 
embargo. 

In the case before the court—Tanner 
vs. Ballard & Ballard Co., 273 Fed. 671— 
it appeared that plaintiff, a New York 
flour merchant, had made frequent pur- 
chases from defendant, a Kentucky mill- 
ing company. The suit was brought to 
recover damages on a theory that the 
mill was in default, in failing to deliver 
flour under certain contracts formed in 
1916 by exchange of letters and tele- 
grams, calling for delivery at the At- 
lantic seaboard for export. 

Before any order from plaintiff was 
accepted, the mill advised him that “any 
order taken would be subject to an 
embargo on flour at the port of New 
York”; and asked him to let it be “un- 
derstood that in any trading between us 
your orders are taken subject to em- 
bargoes on the part of the railroad com- 
panies entering the port of New York or 
any other Atlantic and Gulf port.” 
Plaintiff acquiesced, writing that he had 
“adopted a policy of neither buying nor 
selling an ounce of flour until we have 
the freight room engaged.” 

Existence of an embargo prevented 
complete performance of the contracts 
within the times specified in them, and 
the suit followed. Disposing of the case, 
and affirming a judgment in favor of 
the defending mill, the circuit court of 
appeals said: 
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“By evidence uncontradicted it ap. 
peared at the trial that the word ‘em. 
bargo’ meant, and was known to mean 
by the parties to this action and by the 
commercial world, that in the spring and 
summer of 1916 the movement of freight 
toward Atlantic seaboard destined for 
export to a Europe occupied by war was 
so great that railway lines refused to 
transport all the goods offered them, and 
particularly refused to accept freight 
intended for export, unless assured be- 
forehand that it would be promptly un- 
loaded at the seaboard terminal. This 
practically meant that shippers were 
obliged to satisfy land carriers that 
their ocean freight space was ready and 
waiting. 

“The court below held that the con- 
tracts in suit were made with this knowl- 
edge and on the underlying agreement 
between the parties: (1) that a railway 
embargo or refusal to accept was always 
good reason for not shipping; (2) that it 
was Tanner’s duty under this agreement 
to make the shipping arrangements and 
notify Ballard when and as any embargo 
on the flour was lifted; so that (3) un- 
less Tanner succeeded in procuring the 
railway carriage before the expiration of 
the time limit agreed upon, he had com- 
mitted a breach of the contracts in suit. 

“In these rulings we think the trial 
court was right. The Ballard company 
proved its willingness to ship, and 'Tan- 
ner admitted that he could get no per- 
mit to ship that remainder of the con- 
tract quantity in respect of which this 
action is brought. The proposition of 
plaintiff in error is that the effect of 
the railway embargo was but to create 
an excusable delay in performance and 
did not work a discharge of obligation; 
in other words, that, assuming the con- 
tract to be subject to embargo, the 
contract was not terminated, and per- 
formance within a reasonable time should 
be deemed sufficient. 

“But courts are bound by law to look 
first at the written language of the con- 
tract making parties, and we have no 
doubt that the contract between these 
parties is to be spelled out of the whole 
series of letters, beginning with those of 
January, which substantially read the 
embargo into all of the subsequent con- 
tracts, to the last written extension, 
which carried the time of performance 
to July 15. Throughout all this corre- 
spondence there is nothing to take this 
contract out of the settled rule that in 


an executory commercial agreement 
time is of the essence. . . The time 
finally fixed was July 15. Defendant 
refused to extend the time. The agrec- 


ment of January (underlying the con- 
tracts in suit) was that Tanner should 
procure the goods to be moved by rail 
before that a and to that essential 
agreement the law holds him. 

“It is quite true, as proven at the trial, 
that if there were nothing except the-. 
telegrams and letters of May, 1916. 
above referred to, it would have been 
the duty of the seller to move the goods 
and deliver them at the named shipping 
ports; but the January correspondence 
fixed the preliminary duty of ‘lifting the 
embargoes’ on Tanner. This he was un- 
able to do in time, and therefore the de- 
fendant was relieved of its obligation 
on July 15.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Pending Trademarks 


The trademarks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Wotosco”’; No. 143,549. Owner, Dayto1 
(Tenn.) Milling Co. Used on pastry flour. 

“Blue Bird’; No. 146,635. Owner, Ballari 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. Used on self 
rising wheat flour. 


following 


“From Now On”; No. 146,707. Owner 
International Milling Co., New Prague 
Minn. Used on wheat flour, 

“Longhorn”; No, 141,269. Owner, Indus 


trial Cotton Oil Properties, Boston. Used on 
cottonseed meal, 

“Nox-All”; No. 142,529. Owner, Pease & 
Dwyer Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used on fee: 
composed of corn, oats, alfalfa meal anid 
molasses, 

“Atlas’’; No. 132,834. Owner, Atlas Cerea! 
Co., Kansas City. Used on rolled and stee! 
cut oats, cream meal, corn meal, hominy 
grits and pearl hominy. 

“Red Cap”; No. 134,172. 
can Trading Co., New York. 
flour. 

“El Superior,” and fleur de lis in triangle: 
No, 146,053. Owner, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Southern Belle’; No. 146,275. Owner, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis. Used on wheat 
flour. 


Owner, Ameri- 
Used on wheat 
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According to the testimony of the ma- 
jority, this has been another dull week 
in milling. Only one miller reports a 
contrary experience, saying that sales 
had been satisfactory and that he is now 
assured of capacity operation to the end 
of September. Although generally dull, 
here and there a few millers report more 
favorably than the general run. At the 
very best, however, what little buying is 
taking place is rather intermittent in 
character, and comes in little spurts of 
short duration. 

The urgency of the mills for business 
is attested by the price cutting that is 
going on. For example, one large biscuit 
manufacturer claimed this week to be 
offered standard soft wheat patent at a 
price which figures out as low as $5.25, 
bulk, mill, Toledo. This is about $1.50 
below present asking prices, and does not 
even cover the cost of the wheat, to say 
nothing about the cost of making. 

Curtailment of production has already 
taken place. In some instances millers 
are talking of the possibility of an im- 
minent shutdown unless the volume of 
buying increases very soon. They are 
about ready to accept any price rather 
than close their mills, but $5.25, bulk, 
mill, is quite out of the question. Sales 
reported by Pennsylvania mills of soft 
wheat flour at $5.75@5.90, jute, New 
York, have had a demoralizing effect on 
the market. 

Although further export sales were 
made this week, they were for small 
amounts and at unsatisfactory prices. 
They were not important enough to be 
significant, or to offer any encourage- 
ment. Some of the mills’ foreign con- 
nections report their markets well sup- 
plied with flour now, and that purchases 
are likely to decrease both in volume 
and frequency. 

The recent advance and _ greater 
strength exhibited in the wheat market 
do not appear to have stimulated buy- 
ing or to have increased the confidence 
of buyers. Their only effect appears to 
have been to increase very materially the 
movement and receipts of wheat. Mill- 
ers have been taking in practically as 
much wheat the last two weeks as at 
harvest. . One mill had acceptances of 
65,000 bus, and another of 60,000, in one 
day. The result is that mills’ stocks are 
now quite ample, considering the state 
of business. Some millers say that they 
now have all the wheat they want for the 
present, and others have discontinued 
bidding. 

With the situation in soft wheat mill- 
ing described above, sentiment among 
millers in regard to wheat prices is 
shifting. It no longer shows the una- 
nimity of a short time ago favoring 
higher prices. Here and there is found 
a more or less ardent advocate and sup- 
porter of the bear side of the market. 
It is difficult for millers to get bullish 
when flour is in such light demand and 
of such slow sale. There is a feeling 
that the advance had been enough, or 
overdone, for the present, even if still 
higher prices are anticipated for the long 
pull. Some few in the trade have be- 
come radically bearish, and look for de- 
clining rather than advancing prices on 
the crop. It is probably just as well 
that sentiment has become somewhat 
mixed. 

A few mills are still being operated 
full time, but they are notable excep- 
tions, and there is no certainty of the 
continuance of this rate of operation. 
At no time have the mills been booked 


up to anything like 30 days; two weeks’ 
at the most, and frequently only a few 
days’ operation, has been assured by ad- 
vance bookings. Full time operation has 
been indicative, not of large advance 
sales, but of the fact that nearly all buy- 
ers were in a hurry for their shipments. 
This fact is the most outstanding and 
encouraging feature of the business, as 
it means that large and undigested 
stocks of flour do not exist, and hence 
buyers must return to the market in 
due time. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.29%, 

for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 9. Acceptances had been running 
very heavy. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent was held nominally at $6.80 
@7, and local springs at $8.20, 98’s, f.o.b. 
Toledo; soft winter wheat bran $18@19, 
mixed feed $19.75@23, and middlings 
21.50@25, in 100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. Feed 
values have been well maintained, and 
the curtailment of production now go- 
ing on and the drying up of pastures 
should have a sustaining effect. 

According to the report of Secretary 
Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, in his bulletin of Sept. 7, the 
price paid for wheat by country mills, 
at mill door, basis No. 1 red, varied from 
$1 to $1.30, or an average price of $1.13, 
by 80 mills reporting. The majority of 
the mills were paying $1.10@1.15. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week .ncsscccccsesese 34,800 50% 
Last Weekk oc. ccccccesceces 32,700 68 
i ee” ATT 17,200 36 
TWO FORTO OHO accdeccerss 49,900 104 
Three years ago .......... 28,600 60 


CENTRAL STATES OUTPUT 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 23 143,310 78,071 54 
Last week ...... 20 129,060 83,109 64 
ZOMP OHO cccccevece 32 163,110 61,191 37 
Two years ago... 11 80,760 79,490 99 


NOTES 

The Martindale Bean & Grain Co., 
Bay City, Mich., has been incorporated 
for $30,000. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has returned from a visit 
to the trade in New England and other 
points. 

C. H. Hitch, recently representing the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, in 
Ohio, is now sales manager of the Can- 
ton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co. 

L. R. W. ‘Howard, recently with the 
Twin City Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mich., 
is now representing the Newton (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. in Michigan. 

William P. Miller, hay and grain deal- 
er, Louisville, Ky., suffered a loss by 
fire of $15,000 this week. Included was 
a horse, automobile, two wagons, 1,000 
bales of hay and a two story frame 
building. 

George W. Haynes, manager cereal 
and rye department, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn., and George A. 
Daut and H. W. Colvin, representatives 
of the company in Ohio, were in Toledo 
this week calling on the trade. 


W. K. Algire, representing the Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio, 
H. W. Welton, Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., A. B. Hewson, Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, and O. B. Grosvenor, Van Dusen 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were in To- 
ledo this week. 


At a meeting of the creditors of the 
Seville (Ohio) Milling Co. at Medina, 
before Hon. Thomas A. Conway, ref- 
eree, the creditors elected Price Russell 
as trustee in bankruptcy. Liabilities of 
the company are said to be in excess of 
$20,000, and assets consist of a flouring 
mill and products. 


At a recent convention of the Michi- 
gan Potato Growers’ Exchange, attended 
by nearly 200 delegates from 120 locals. 
a resolution was adopted to request of 
Congress a 2c import duty on potato 
flour. The exchange shipped 3,250 cars 
of potatoes last year, an increase of 50 
per cent over the previous year. 


The Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently incorporated, has _ in- 
creased its capitalization to $350,000. 
This is the new company which takes 
over the plant and business formerly 
conducted under the style of the Cleve- 
land Milling Co., and during the last 
year as the Cleveland Grain & Milling 
Co. 


Henderson-Amos-Parker have opened 
an office at 29 South Delaware Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the purpose of 
conducting a general wholesale merchan- 
dise brokerage business. Earle H. Amos 
will be in charge, and the policy will be 
to sell the wholesale jobbing trade only, 
giving some attention to flour. The 
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same parties have operated heretofore 
at Terre Haute, Ind., covering western 
Indiana. 


A tristate conference, including repre- 
sentatives from Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, will be held Sept. 9 at Stryker, 
Ohio, under the auspices of crop special- 
ists of the Ohio State University, to con- 
sider the growing of soy beans as a cen- 
tral states crop. It is the purpose to 
quicken the general realization of the 
value of this crop. 


W. McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon & 
McDonald, flour and grain importers, 
Glasgow, Scotland, with branches at 
Dublin and Leith, was in Toledo Sept. 9, 
and called at this office in regard to the 
soft wheat mill connections of his firm. 
Mr. McDonald left for Chicago and Min- 
neapolis, and will also visit the South- 
west before returning east. 


Recent changes in the personnel of 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., include the appointment of 
J. H. Smith, formerly with the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., as New Eng- 
land manager, and Joseph Rebtoy as 
manager of sales for Detroit and Michi- 
gan. W. C. Kreger has taken over the 
entire supervision of sales, and recently 
spent a couple of weeks in Boston com- 
pleting the organization for New Eng- 
land. 


EVANSVILLE 

Evansvit1e, Inp., Sept. 10.—Now that 
wheat and cotton are going upgrade to- 
gether, millers are still at sea regarding 
their business, although they are run- 
ning two thirds time, and getting out a 
larger quota of orders than last month. 
The advance in cotton is the most hope- 
ful sign for Evansville millers, as_ the 
bulk of their domestic business is done 
in the cotton-growing territory. South- 
ern buyers hope to recover from the 
unusual market conditions that have 
been prevailing, and are a little more lib- 
eral with their orders, although they have 
by no means reached normal yet. 

Wheat from terminal markets is cost- 
ing Evansville millers $1.40, delivered at 
mill. Local wheat is quoted at $1.20 at 
stations and $1.25 at mill. Little of this 
is coming in now on a rising market. If 
there should be a drop at terminals of 
cash wheat, the farmers will begin to 
let go again. 


FLOUR PRICES 50 YEARS AGO 


A local newspaper that carries a col- 
umn of “Fifty Years Ago” items stated 
a few days ago that Igleheart Bros. were 
then quoting flour at about the same 
price it is being sold for today. At that 
time the Igleheart mill was located in 
the center of the city on the old Wabash 
and Erie Canal, long since abandoned, 
and much wheat came to Evansville in 
canal boats. River traffic was then in 





Gay’s Mill, a Pioneer Flour Mill of 


Southwestern Wisconsin 
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youue, but there was little wheat brought 
to Evansville by that means. 
There was but one railroad entering 
Evansville then, and wood was burned in 
the locomotives. The railroad brought 
the greater part of the wheat. Much of 
the native wheat was shipped east via 
this railroad, and in the wheat season 
extra trains were run to carry away the 
surplus. The day of the grain elevator 
at the mills had not come, and millers 
paid storage to farmers for saving their 
crops for use during the grinding sea- 


son. 
It is a little strange, in the half cen- 
tury that has passed, with changing 
methods and increased output, with the 
population grown to its present propor- 
tions, that flour, the most necessary of 
all commodities for the home, should 
have come now to the buyer at practical- 
ly no increased cost. e world moves, 
of course, but not rapidly in the flour 
milling business, price considered. 


HOPE OF FOREIGN TRADE REVIVAL 


The short crop in this country of both 
spring and winter wheat, and the de- 
mand for it in Europe, have caused the 
rise in price, and millers are hoping that 
arrangements can soon be made by which 
foreign trade can be safely resumed. 
The shipping of American wheat to 
Europe is a real handicap to the Ameri- 
can miller, and is creating for him a 
hardship that should be relieved. 

Before the war, Evansville mills did a 
large export business, but this has been 
lost through conditions, since arisen, that 
are avellly prohibitive. Peace with 
Germany is looked upon as throwing 
down the barrier that has prevented a 
general scheme of financing export busi- 
ness. 

MILLS REPORT IMPROVED BUSINESS 


Although Evansville mills have been 
running only about half time, they re- 
port business improving, with more or- 
ders coming in. They are holding steadi- 
ly to their prices, and refusing to sell 
except at a fair margin of profit. 

Flour quotations, based f.o.b. Evans- 
ville, are as follows, in 98-lb cottons: 
best patents, $7.75@7.90; selfrising, same 
grade, $8; straights range $6@7, and 
selfrising is held at $7.20. - 

There is a fair demand for millfeed, 
which is quoted f.o.b. Evansville, car- 
load lots, 100-lb sacks: bran, $16@16.50; 
mixed feed, $19@20; shorts, $21@23. 


* *# 


J. L. Igleheart returned Thursday 
from a three months’ absence at health 
resorts, including in his trip portions of 
the province of Quebec. During the past 
three weeks he has been in New York. 
He was accompanied by his wife and 
aunt, Mrs. Florence Igleheart, widow of 
William T. Igleheart, one of the found- 
ers of the Igleheart mill more than 60 


years ago. 
W. W. Ross. 


ALABAMA -: 


Moniz, Ata. Sept. 10.—The grain 
market took an upward turn this week, 
wheat being quoted at 314@4c above last 
week’s prices. Flour advanced about $1 
to $8.25 for best patents, and ranged 
from that down to $6.75. Corn is up 
8c to 68@72c; oats, 48@47c, an advance 
of 2@3c. Feedstuffs range about as a 
week ago, and timothy hay is quoted at 
$21.50 ton. 

A better tone pervades the market, 
although there is no apparent increase 
in demand. The recent sensational ad- 
vance in cotton has spread optimism 
throughout this section. Farmers are re- 
ported to be more cheerful, and showing 
a tendency to buy in greater quantities 
than in the past several months. 


NOTES 


The feed mills in Mobile are running 
less than half time, having slowed down 
during August. 


Exports for the week ended Sept. 10: 
flour, to Havana, per Tuscan, 2,900 200-lb 
sacks; corn, 4,000 sacks; oats, 1,600 
sacks; to Cienfuegos, per Lake Gardner, 
3,025 200-lb sacks flour. 

The Alabama Public Service Commis- 
sion ordered the railroads to reduce rates 
on feedstuffs within the state, effective 
Sept. 8. are now materially lower 


than the schedule heretofore in effect, 
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and this fact is expected to help trade 
conditions. . 

Several lumber mills are ring J to 
resume operations, three at Mobile hav- 
ing started up this week. Resumption of 
work at these creates a demand for feed- 
stuffs, and the papery reopening of 
the lumber market creates a more hope- 
ful feeling among the grain and grain 
products dealers. 

The extension service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn is pre- 
paring to make a demonstration of crim- 
son and bur clover culture in the Ten- 
nessee valley in northern Alabama this 
fall. The farmers in that part of the 
state have gone extensively into the rais- 
ing of hay, and under the direction of 
the extension service and the county farm 
leagues they will devote a larger acreage 
to this crop next year than ever before. 

W. J. Bors. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 10.—A fair 
volume of business was done by In- 
diana mills this week in wheat flour. 
The rise in grain prices retarded rather 
than increased the number of orders, 
buyers ma J a desire to await future 
developments before ordering any larg- 
er supply than absolutely necessary. 

Quotations at the close ranged 50@75c 
higher than at the end of last week. 
Soft winter patents were available for 
shipment in car lots at $7@7.50 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter patents 
were priced at $7.25@8.25. Spring pat- 
ents ruled slightly higher. Lower grades 
were in fair demand at prevailing prices. 

Millfeed was moving satisfactorily. 
Bran was offered for shipment in car 
lots at $19@21 ton, sacked, mixed feed 
at $19@22 and middlings at $21@25. 
Hominy feed was priced at $26 ton, bulk, 
and $27.50, sacked. 

Corn products are moving well, the 
seasonable demand being about all that 
can be expected, according to most mill- 
ers. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour mills in Indianapolis, 
with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, the latter as of Sept. 
10, with comparisons for corresponding 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

PRIS WEEK scccccccvesccees 7,167 $1 
Lanett Week ..cccccccccccess 9,043 40 
; Sf errr Ts 6,511 29 
TOO FOGG OHO 0b civee se seas 19,419 85 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WHERE cicccocsdesdiveceve 52,000 23,000 
GOOD 2ccercednovtevens does 307,000 48,000 
ODOUR ccnscvcccccccecnecce 250,000 166,000 
RPO ac cicocecs Poccecevece 8,000 1,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Sept. 10, 1921. 503,690 324,521 526,200 7,280 
Sept. 11, 1920. 132,440 189,260 509,740 500 
Sept. 13, 1919. 527,000 244,720 260,930 34,590 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Sept. 10.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast has been 
quite active the past week. Sales, how- 
ever, have been mainly in small lots for 
immediate shipment. There has not as 
yet been any important accumulation of 
unfilled orders at any of the mills, none 
of them reporting output sold ahead for 
more than 20 days. Buyers, however, are 
beginning to show more interest in for- 
ward bookings, and more activity is be- 
ing forecast if the present general im- 
provement in business is maintained. 

The rapid advance in the price of cot- 
ton has caused a better feeling through- 
out the entire South. An uncertain out- 
look has been quickly changed into one 
of cheer and hopefulness. It is believed 
by many that cotton will eventually seek 
a level of 20c. This basis, owing to low 
cost of production, will provide a sur- 
plus for the producer, and pave the way 
for active business. 

Flour prices have continued to ad- 
vance, and at the close of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $8@8.50; stand- 
ard or regular patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straight patent, $7@7.25; first clears, 
$5.25@5.75. 

Fair demand is reported for Minne- 





sota and Kansas flours by rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75; 
hard winter wheat patent, $7.25@7.50. 

Cash wheat continues to advance. No. 
2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.51, Nash- 
ville. Mills have been active buyers, pur- 
chases having been made mainly in the 
West. 

Millfeed was a shade higher this week, 
with fair demand. Prices: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $15.50@16.50; standard 
middlings or shorts, $21@23. 

Corn meal is without important change. 
Mills with a capacity of 42,000 bus 
ground 8,860 this week, or 19.3 per cent, 
compared with 9,312, or 6.4 per cent, the 
same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, per 100 lbs, in sacks, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted meal, 
$1,30@ 1.35. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 


mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 191,340 104,727 54.7 
Last week ....... 225,480 133,502 69.2 
Year ago ........ 212,490 117,949 55.5 
Two years ago... 207,690 171,318 82.5 
Three years ago.. 192,930 80,763 41.8 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 10 Sept. 3 
Weer, WEIS cocccccccccee 29,500 32,600 
Wheat, bus ............ 132,000 211,000 
CO, RE Web cccscesocs 57,000 72,000 
Gate BED covcccocccceces 647,000 605,000 


Joun LeIper. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Sept. 10.—Cotton is up, 


and flour also. The flour trade was rath- 
er brisk early in the week, but the ad- 
vance in grain checked buying, and busi- 
ness dropped off. Many mills turned 
down orders for flour at prices under 
the advance quotations, ft buyers are 
holding off for the present. Most of the 
patents are 25@50c bbl higher than last 
week. Stocks continue rather light, and 
the trade jis not placing forward orders 
in any great quantity. 

Wheat millfeeds held rather steady, 
with the volume ‘of business about same 
as last week. While the general feeling 
is much brighter, business does not run 
away. Everything is on a more or less 
cash basis, and cash will be scarce until 
cotton begins to move more freely. Cot- 
ton has made a very sensational advance 
during the past two weeks, and is quot- 
ed at 21.25c per lb for good middling, 
which is the highest price since Nov. 4, 
last year. The crop has been greatly re- 
duced by the ravages of the boll weevil 
and the drouth, and will bring a good 
price. 

Cottonseed meal made a good advance 
during’ the week, on account of scarcity 
in the hands of merchants and at the oil 
mills. Stocks are very much depleted, 
and with the outlook for the smallest 
crush in many years, cottonseed products 
are rather strong in tone. 

Hominy feed is disappointing, as 
usually this product moves in good 
quantities at this season. 

Hay receipts continue light. Only 24 
cars, all grades, reached Atlanta this 
week. Stocks are light, but sufficient to 
meet demand. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va., Sept. 10.—Advanced 
prices of cotton and excellent returns 
from tobacco sales in the South have 
given a decidedly more optimistic tone 
to the trade, which is reflected in more 
liberal purchases of flour. The grain 
market seems sufficiently stable to make 
investments profitable. Mills are ad- 
vancing their quotations in line with op- 
tion prices, spring wheat flour for new 
crop delivery being quoted at $8.55@8.85, 
with old wheat flour 20@30c above these 
figures. Kansas hard wheat top patents 
are offered at $8@8.45, straights at $7.40 
@7.60, and clears at $5.50@6.50; winter 
wheat patents, $7.45@7.75. Virginia and 
Maryland mills are asking $6.75@7.25. 

Feed continues dull, with scarcely more 
than average sales, in spite of the gen- 
erally brighter outlook in the buying dis- 
tricts of the Carolinas. Bran is quoted 
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at $22.75, middlings at $23@24, winter 
wheat flour middlings at $29.50@30, and 
red dog at $#2@48. 

Josern A, Lestiz, 





United States—Destination of Exports 

Destinations of all exports of wheat ‘lour, 
wheat and corn, shipped out of the United 
States in the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1921 and 1920, as officially reported by the 
Department of Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 








1920-21 1919-29 
SNL nad cineec eve oee 565,191 1,201,191 
DemMarky 2... ccccccccce 87,173 15,576 
NED 66-65 06440 5 cod 0c 11,385 2,832,952 
SE” cna de ots cons 1,988,070 278,136 
GROOGR ccocccscccccccce 419,917 155,001 
BORED wcccccccvecesccces 315,277 8,484,823 
Netherlands ........... 1,263,405 117,224 
PED vdiderasiscésce 242,134 11,428 
Poland and Danzig.... 1,034,632 2,099,438 
United Kingdom ....... 3,090,158 4,743,341 
Other Europe ......... 2,024,453 2,176,646 
CREE <ccnrcsccicrases 35,501 16,313 
Central America ...... 426,615 476,496 
BEOMIGD cccccccccccceses 363,171 261,054 
CHE abicdconcecnescente 986,341 1,598,144 
SE AGhb ik ws cadences 06 210,762 345,508 
Other West Indies..... 593,549 579,557 
TUOGES nc ccccvccccccccce 622,066 381,151 
WOOOOOD 0 cduwevacesse 148,855 136,276 
TENN. a ncncce csc cee 142,495 158,180 
Philippine Islands ..... 197,704 98,059 
British West Africa.... 55,600 95,00 
Other countries ........ 1,358,780 1,385,967 
Totals pitt eteeeeeeee 16,183,234 22,651,951 
WHEAT, BUS 

1920-21 1919-20 
DMTIR ceccccdocccess evecccoes 370,0i8 
BPOMBIGME occ cccccesecce 26,287,508 13,459,601 
BPUOD avesveceacevcre 24,394,485 27,118,375 
Germany .........e+s:. 25,526,994 302,859 
GIDTORAP wccccccccsces 6,606,255 839,412 
GROCGS ccccccccccecese 4,825,243 706,154 

BOREF cc ccccvcccesccese 57,123,068 27,235,' 
Netherlands .......... 21,379,062 186,8.7 
BOOED node cccccicces 1,054,288 186,83 
Switzerland .......... 335,363 2,154,55% 
United Kingdom ..... 88,784,515 39,788,1'7 
COMAGR wcccocvccccecs 10,746,857 8,356,252 
Other countries ....... 26,203,999 1,725,519 
Dotals .vcvcccccccecs 293,267,637 122,430,7°4 

CORN, BUS 

1920-21 1919 

MOURNOUER. occccccsccers 954,639 1,1 
PEOROO oc cccccsccccccs 165,356 190,5 
BOE cadudn 0cdceuseocic  S.. rae 
Netherlands .......... i. * ear 
United Kingdom ..... 11,422,506 2,169,0 
COMOSR socccccscccces 20,297,783 9,929,14 
BEOMICS .ncccccccccsece 6,635,328 60, 6( 
GD Nenccencocesectese 2,120,865 2,031,48 
Other countries ...... 16,143,752 85,91 
BOCA csicccicccves 66,911,093 14,467,925 





Wheat and Flour Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat, corn, bread 
and biscuit, oats, and macaroni, etc., into 
the United States, by fiscal years ended Jun: 
30, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
159 37 











Wheat flour, bbls.... 1,421 37 
Wheat, bus, from— 

Canada .......0+. 50,694 3,968 4,738 

MexICO ..cccsccece 4 11 2 

pO ae 189 501 1,007 

Australia ......... ose 262 6,372 

Other countries ... 117 38 3 
Total wheat, bus..... 51,004 4,780 11,122 
eee 5,743 .10,229 3,311 
Bread and biscuit, lbs 1,743 1,072 559 
GOR, BES cccecervece 3,796 6,044 551 
Macaroni, vermicelli, 

O06i, WED cevsccvccse 1,297 800 592 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


-——— Acres, -——Bushels— 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1921*.. 38,721 18,023 56,744 544 210 754 
1920... 37,993 19,419 57,412 581 209 790 
1919... 49,105 23,203 72,308 729 205 934 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,541 685 206 891 
1913... 81,690 18,485 50,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,671 19,243 45,815 400 3830 730 
1911... 29,163 20,881 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,8329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,855 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1903... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Sept. 1 estimate. 





_ Buckwheat by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 buckwheat crop, by principal states, 
based on the condition Sept. 1, compared 
with the final estimates for 1920 and 1919, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 
| fe, SR er 4,018 4,420 6,126 
Pennsylvania ........ 4,455 4,176 4,968 
VRRBIBIR con isecccccee 470 540 475 





Michigan ......++.++- 512 609 621 
WIRCORBIM 6c cvcccecss 351 432 486 
Minnesota .........-.+ 214 300 2865 
DEREFIORE occ tvcccnces 243 300 299 

United States ...... 12,957 13,789 15,244 
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The erratic wheat market kept buyers 
undecided and somewhat afraid of the 
general situation. With advances of 
4@5c one day and about the same de- 
cline almost immediately thereafter, 
flour prices changed so rapidly, in some 
instances 30@40c bbl, that there seemed 
to buyers no reason for entering the 
market unless they were positively forced 
to do so. As most of them possess fair 
stocks, the majority were able to keep 
out; consequently, business was light 
the early part of the week. 

Regarding the instability of the wheat 
situation, it is pointed out that the lack 
of export demand, coupled with the in- 
crease of over 4,000,000 bus in the vis- 
ible supply, had a very decided effect 
upon wheat prices and was primarily re- 
sponsible for at least some of the drops. 

One of the features of the future mar- 
ket, both for wheat and flour, was the 
discussion that arose over the possibility 
of a permanent tariff bill not being en- 
acted prior to Nov. 27, when the present 
emergency tariff expires. Without the 
enactment of a permanent tariff measure 
it seemed to many that, at the expiration 
of the emergency measure, there would 
automatically be a reversion to the for- 
mer Underwood tariff, which permitted 
the free entry of grain and flour from 
Canada, If this came about it would, of 
course, cause further upset to the mar- 
ket. 

In order to get some light on the mat- 
ter a dispatch was sent to Washington, 
bringing the reply that Senator Mc- 
Cumber had already drafted a resolu- 


_ tion to be presented when Congress re- 


convenes, Sept. 27, that will extend the 
present emergency tariff to the time 
when a permanent tariff measure is 
passed, 

The trade was somewhat disappointed 
in not finding demands on the part of 
the Russian Relief movement for large 
quantities of flour, but as this movement 
is only intended to succor the children, as 
the actual distribution of foodstuffs of 
all kinds is badly hampered by the 
thoroughly disorganized transportation 
condition in Russia, and it being clearly 
inadvisable to ship foodstnffs to that 
country in very large quantities until a 
better knowledge is to be had of the ex- 
act conditions, buying on the part of 
this organization has been less than it 
was first supposed it would be. 

The total flour purchases so far have 
been about 90,000 bbls, principally, if 
not entirely, of soft winter wheat. For 
the present, at least, all requirements 
are taken care of. There will, of course, 
be further buying, but the date depends 
entirely upon the requisitions of those 
now in the field and in actual touch with 
the needs of the starving children. 

These purchases will be made on be- 
half of the American Relief Administra- 
tion, whose offices are at 42 Broadway, 
New York, by P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., 
8 Bridge Street, New York, who have 
been appointed the buying and forward- 
ing agents for the organization, and all 
purchases of food products will be made 
by and billed to them. 

Another matter which will probably 
have an effect upon flour orders for im- 
mediate .shipment is the reported 414¢ 
per 100 lbs reduction in. domestic flour 
rates, effective Sept. 26, as those who 
have anywhere near enough on hand for 
immediate requirements will naturally 
extend the time of future purchases so 
as to get the advantage of the lower 
freight rates. 


Toward the close of the week the 
market firmed up considerably. There 
was more disposition on the part of 
buyers to purchase well-known brands 
of spring patents for future delivery, 
but though some fairly good sales were 
made, general business continued light. 

Quotations, under such conditions as 
have existed here for the past week, can 
only be nominal, because of the rapid 
and in some instances wide fluctuations. 
At the close of business, on Friday, the 
following prices were in force: spring 
fancy patent, $9.50@10.25; standard pat- 
ent, $8.45@8.65; first clear, $6.50@7; 
soft winter straight, $6@6.50; Kansas 
straight, $7.80@8; clear, $6.25@7; rye, 
$6.75@7.50,—all in jute. 


A NEWSPAPER ANNIVERSARY 


On Tuesday, Sept. 6, the New York 
Journal of Commerce celebrated its 
ninety-fourth anniversary. This _publi- 
cation is widely read in nearly all lines 
of trade, and is highly regarded as a 
reliable source of trade information. It 
has for many years presented trade news 
in a manner that has heavily increased 
its circulation, and it is well deserving 
of its present high position among New 
York daily newspapers. The Northwest- 
ern Miller takes this opportunity of 
wishing the Journal of Commerce con- 
tinued success. 

NOTES 

R. S. Herman, chief chemist for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in New York this week. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and E. G. Broenniman, 
president of the Broenniman Co., Inc., 
New York, left this week on their an- 
nual hunting trip in North Dakota. 

Millers visiting this market this week 
were Frank B. Rice, vice president and 
general manager Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, and H. K. Schafer, 
vice president of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Janet R. Ullrich, head of the labora- 
tory department of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., New York, recently re- 
turned from Minneapolis, where she 
went for the purpose of taking a course 
at the Dunwoody Institute. 

A. J. Gardner, formerly flour buyer 


for the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., has’ 


started in the flour brokerage business 
in New York. He represents the Kan- 
sas’ Flour Mills Co. in this market, and 
has offices in the Produce Exchange. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiLavetpHiaA, Pa., Sept. 10.—The 
flour market during the greater part of 
the week ruled firm, and mill limits were 
advanced on all grades. At the close, 
however, with a falling off in wheat 
values, the market developed an easier 
tone. Buyers lacked confidence, and 
were operating cautiously. What buy- 
ing took place was chiefly by the larger 
bakers, the smaller consumers being 
pretty well supplied by previous pur- 
chases. The volume of export business 
was restricted by the advance in mill 
limits. 

NOTES 

The Feed Dealers’ Association of east- 

ern Pennsylvania will hold a convention 


’ at Quakertown, Sept. 22. : 


Joseph Haas, veteran gate tender of 
the Commercial Exchange, has returned 
from a vacation at Ocean City, N. J. 

F. S. Rivera, representing J. Ochoa y 
Huo, of San Juan, Porto Rico, is visit- 
ing the Atlantic seaboard flour mills. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week was August C. Dahl, secretary and 
treasurer of the New Ulm (Minn.) Roll- 
er Mill Co. 


Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange, and family, 
left today for Atlantic City, where they 
will spend a week. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
of this city Sept. 1 was 100,789 bbls, 
compared with 78,022 on Aug. 1 and 
158,780 on Sept. 1, 1920. 

The United American Lines, Inc., and 
James P. McGarry & Sons Co. mill 
agents, have been elected to membership 
in the Commercial Exchange. 

E. W. Stringfield, Philadelphia, man- 
ager of the Moore & McCormick Co., an- 
nounces that the steamship Eastern 
Belle will commence loading about Sept. 
23 for Irish ports. 

The Washington (N. J.) Baking & 
Building Corporation has been incor- 
porated, with $25,000 capital, by Harry 
Christine, William Ehret, and Joseph B. 
Cornish, Jr. The company is a real 
estate enterprise which includes a bak- 
ery and office building. 

Commerce at this port has fallen off 
to the smallest totals since the pre-war 
period, in keeping with the sharp reduc- 
tions in the volume of merchandise and 
commodities moving into and out of this 
country as well as throughout the world. 
Latest figures available are for July, 
showing total imports and exports of 
$15,253,744. This compares with $20,- 
686,861 during January of the present 
year. 

T. V. O'Connor, a member of the Ship- 
ping Board, made an official visit here 
on Thursday to study shipping condi- 
tions. He was shown the port’s facili- 
ties by Daniel J. Murphy, and was in- 
terested in the gf sagem: piers at Ore- 
gon Avenue and the municipal piers of 
modern construction. A large amount 
of data relative to the import and export 
facilities was brought to Mr. O’Connor’s 
attention by Mr. Murphy. 

Samue  S, Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 


Baxrtimore, Mp., Sept. 10.—Flour was 
firm, but quiet, all week. Soft winters 
show little change from last Saturday, 
while hard winters and springs ad- 
vanced 25c, which is most conservative, 
particularly in the case of springs, with 
northwestern grain closing practically 
10c up from a week ago. Ordinarily, the 
mills follow wheat much closer than this, 
yet for some reason they are more lib- 
erally disposed in this respect than usual. 

Local buyers bought before the ad- 
vance, and are now taking things easy. 
It doesn’t often happen this way, but 
it’s only fair to say so when it does. 
These buyers are a little bashful about 
giving any idea as to the extent of their 
late purchases, though it is safe to pre- 
dict that they will last till snow flies. 
Still, the bakers going from here to the 
Chicago convention might be persuaded 
to do something, if properly approached. 

Springs were higher but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.75@9; 
standard patents, $8.25@8.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@l5c 
less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. 
Offerings were Ty but trading was 
light and confined to established brands 
principally, the premium over hard win- 
ters still operating against business. 

Hard winters were firmer but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $8@ 
8.25; straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood, 1]0@l1ic less 
in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. Buyers 
were glad to see the advance, but gave 
sellers to understand that they were do- 
ing no buying at the advance while their 
late purchases on a lower level held out. 
If there were any sales, they were kept 
under cover. 

Soft winters were steady and quiet, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.75 
@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98- 
Ib cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@ 
ldc less in jute, or 20@25c less in bulk. 
Many mills were asking more than these 
figures, yet from the best information 
obtainable the foregoing rates represent 
the extreme trading range of the mar- 
ket. Near-by straights found an occa- 
sional taker at quotations, but there was 
no general buying; on the contrary, most 
everybody, including the exporters, was 
resting on previous purchases made at 
25@50c below the present market. Con- 
siderable flour arriving from Maryland 
and Pennsylvania is made from fly-cut 
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wheat, and proving very unsatisfactory 
to buyers. Where such tenders are 
made on purchases of good flour, they 
are promptly rejected. 

City mills ran moderately and report- 
ed trade quiet, domestic and export. 
They advanced prices of flour today 
25c bbl, but made no change in feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 44,581 
bbls; destined for export, 28,500. 


GOING TO BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The bakers of this section who pur- 
pose attending the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, at Chicago, 
Sept. 19-22, will make the trip, going 
and returning, in a private car over the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, leaving here 
about noon, Sunday, Sept. 18, as ar- 
ranged by J. H. Woolridge, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., who is managing the details 
of the trip. The list of those going 
from this territory, subject to additions, 
is as follows: 

From Baltimore: Charles Schmidt, 
president City Baking Co. and director 
of American Association of the Baking 
Industry; William Miller, auditor City 
Baking Co; W. A. Koester, of E. H. 
Koester’s bakery; Charles E. Meade, 
president Meade’s bakery; George E. 
Muhly, president Maryland Association 
of the Baking Industry; D. F. Stouffer, 
manager Rice’s bakery, of City Baking 
Co; G. P. Delauney, southeastern super- 
visor the Fleischmann Co; F. A. Muel- 
ler, chairman, and H. A. Thomas, secre- 
tary, executive board, and A. H. Schlag, 
treasurer, Maryland Association of the 
Baking Industry; A. J. Will, vice presi- 
dent August Maag Co., bakers’ utensils; 
A. J. H. Andes, secretary-treasurer In- 
ternational Co., egg products; George 
M. O'Neil, vice president Tin Decorat- 
ing Co. 

From Frederick, Md: .Glen O. Gar- 
ber, secretary Potomac States Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. 

From Martinsburg, W. Va: J. W. 
Lloyd, president Progressive Bakers’ As- 
sociation; W. R. Caskey, ex-president 
Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry. 

From Cumberland, Md: Frank E. 
Smith, vice president Potomac States 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

From Washington, D. C: Albert 
Schulteis, president Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mendell Behrends, superintend- 
ent Connecticut Copperthite Pie Co; L. 
S. Ulman, .secretary-treasurer Holmes 
& Son bakery; P. M. Dorsch, of White 
Cross bakery; Michael Holzbierlein, of 
Holzbierlein bakery; Edward O’Connell, 
superintendent Corby Baking Co. 

From Richmond, Va: J. J. Mattern, 
president L. Broom Baking Co; Henry 
Nolde, of Nolde Bros.’ bakery, 


NOTES 


Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 71; number now in port, 136. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Sept. 10, 1921, 435,431; year 
ago, 361,406. 

Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., has returned from an 
extended vacation. 

Exports from here this week were 17,- 
863 bbls flour and 559,015 bus grain— 
327,586 wheat, 120,000 corn and 111,429 
rye. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Sept. 10, 1,063,458 bus; same 
period last year, 1,050,027. Range of 
prices this week, $1.02@1.30¥,; last year, 
$2.10@2.66. 

Charles England & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, with $125,000 capital stock, to deal 
in grain, hay, etc., has been incorporated 
by Charles England, Eugene H. Beer 
and Joseph T. England. 

It is stated that the Shipping Board 
has 36 steamers tied up here, which it 
will probably increase to 50, to say 
nothing of the fleet it has riding at an- 
chor in the James River. 

The Nutmeg State, the last of the 
535-foot combination freight and _pas- 
senger steamers to be built by the Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding Corporation for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, is sched- 
uled to be launched on Sept. 17. 

It is announced that the Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation, Orlando 
Lee Smith, Jr., local manager, has been 
appointed the exclusive agent of the 
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United States Shipping Board’s general 
cargo service from Baltimore to Ant- 
werp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 

Visitors were George H. Crawford, 
representing Kerr, Gifford & Co., Inc., 
flour, grain and cereals, Portland, Ore- 

; Harry A. Keitz, ma r Wilfred 
Schade & Co., customs and frei bro- 
kers, Newport News, Va; J. Ravens- 
waay, grain, Rotterdam, Holland. 

A. F. Sidebotham, local manager Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., steamship own- 
ers and agents, who, accompanied by his 
son, sailed for Europe some weeks ago 
on the Thistlemore, one of the company’s 
Johnston liners, is returning home on the 
Rexmore, a sister ship, which is due here 


Monday. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burra, N. Y., Sept. 10.—There are a 
few buyers of flour looking for bargains, 
and they seem to be getting what they 
want at prices considerably under what 
millers are asking. At the same time $9 
is low enough for the best patent = , 
and is being generally accepted by the 
trade as bottom for this grade. All the 
mills report 4 little business in patents at 
the advance, but say more could have 
been done at last week’s prices. The 
small buyers can see nothing in the recent 
advance in wheat, and only take what 
they need at the moment, while the big 
trader has supplied his wants and is 
holding off in the hope of a break before 
the close of this month. 

A fair export demand is reported for 
patents; there appears to be less call for 
clears, and the bids received were lower 
than last week. A number of lots of 
first clear were offered and some second 
clears were available, but the mills con- 
sidered prices sufficiently low, and re- 
fused to shade, believing that a demand 
would develop before stocks became bur- 
densome. 

The mills ran short time this week, due 
to Labor Day, but kept up to capacity 
while in operation, and from all reports 
will run full next week. 

Kansas mill agents here report a fair 
demand throughout this state and Penn- 
sylvania for all grades. Prices, however, 
were very unsettled, and some severe cuts 
were noted. There were sales as low as 
$7.50 for short patent, where a cut was 
necessary to secure the business, while 
the regular quotations for the same grade 
of flour were $8@8.10. Standard patents 
were offered at 50c less, Buffalo rate 
points. 

The local retail trade has not improved, 
and there will be little doing until cooler 
weather sets in. Prices for the best fam- 
ily patent were advanced 25c today, mak- 
ing cotton 98’s $9.50. Pastry flour and 
graham declined 50c, the latter being 
offered at 97.75 and the former at $8. 

Millfeed sold down as low as $16.50 
for bran, but at that decline _ jobbers 
came in and cleaned up the offerings, 
also taking anything available for ship- 
ment the rest of this month. The mills, 
however, raised the price $1 over last 
week, which checked demand to some ex- 
tent. They say all feeds were named 
today at last week’s prices for middlings, 
$1 less for flour middlings, and 50c high- 
er for red dog. There appear to be few 
offerings of heavy feeds. Dealers report 
a fair trade in bran and standard mid- 
dlings the past two-days, as pastures 
have again become d While Canadian 
buyers took considerable feed from Buf- 
falo at the decline, the advance shut off 
further business in that direction. Kan- 
sas feeds are not being figured on. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is easier, and 
demand improved at the decline. Hom- 
iny feed scarce and strong, spot, Sep- 
tember and October being held at the 
same price. Oil meal was offered by the 
mills at $42 yesterday, but prices were 
advanced $1 today. The demand is lim- 
ited. Cottonseed meal unsettled, the last 
price today being $47 for September 
shipment, which was considerably lower 
than previous asking price this week. 
October, November and December- were 
offered at $46. Milo, No. 3, scarce, but 
demand light. Buckwheat is held at last 
week’s prices. 

Rolled oats active and firmer, with 
good prospects of higher prices, as de- 
sirable oats are getting very scarce and 
prices are steadily advancing. Oat feed 
dull and the lowest in years; offerings 


figures follow: * 
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are liberal and nothing doing, as there is 
no demand for soft feeds. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .......e.seeees 141,100 85 
Last week .......ssseee. 159;360 96 
TS vb sc cessecescce 79,156 47 
Two years ago .........++. 133,200 80 
Three years ago ........+. 165,200 99 


NOTES 


Another big fleet of grain-laden ves- 
sels is due here next week, mostly car- 
rying wheat. 

Canadian receipts of grain by lake this 
week were 221,965 bus wheat and 93,135 
bus barley, all for export. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 1,- 
264,000 bus, compared with 260,000 a 

ear ago. There are nearly 5,000,000 

us oats held here; last year, 845,000. 

Canadian ports are still congested with 

rain vessels, and delays of 5 to 10 

ays are reported. Charges at the Port 
Colborne elevators have been advanced. 

Shipments to Montreal from Buffalo 
elevators by lake this week were 120,500 
bus wheat and 139,500 bus corn. Pros- 
pects are for a further decrease next 
week. 

Thieves helping themselves to gasoline 
by the aid of a lantern, destroyed the 
Colton mill and storehouse at Oswe- 

atchie, N. Y. The loss is estimated at 

10,000. y 

Receipts of wheat by lake this week, 
3,809,000 bus, and of all grains 5,816,780, 
compared with 1,199,000 last year for the 
same time. Flour receipts were 283,400 
bbls; last year, 64,000. 

Incorporation papers were filed here 
this week by the Burns Bros. Grain Cor- 
poration, capitalized at $25,000. Direc- 
tors are Harry T. and Basil Burns, and 
Mable E. Eaton, all of Buffalo. 

The barge canal clearances of grain 
from Buffalo to New York this week 
totaled 894,691 bus, the largest week’s 
shipments in many years. Last year, for 
the corresponding time, not a bushel was 
shipped from Buffalo. 

Neil D. Callanan, former vice presi- 
dent of the Burns Feed Corporation, and 
William J. Callanan, have formed a co- 
partnership and will do a general feed 
and merchandising commission and bro- 
kerage business under the name of Cal- 
lanan Bros., 819 Chamber of Commerce. 

There is a steady gain in receipts of 
grain at this port, the total at the end 
of August being the largest since 1917, 
when 79,196,000 bus were received. The 


1921 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis... 2,939,093 2,304,598 1,883,940 
Wheat, bus.. 29,307,856 6,189,859 35,524,882 
Corn, bus.... 21,910,065 305,400 50,000 
Oats, bus.... 13,364,698 4,174,204 11,388,927 
Barley, bus.. 3,865,536 1,433,399 7,754,354 
Rye, bus..... 3,888,307 7,908,509 8,662,071 
Flaxseed, bus 1,908,061 ........ 503,716 





Totals, bus. .74,244,523 20,011,371 63,883,950 
E. Banoasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 10.—Flour was 
in better demand the early part of the 
week, but toward the end there was a 
lull in business that indicated that some 
of the prospective buyers were awaiting 
a further recession in ‘prices before 
placing orders of any magnitude. It was 
a sort of free and easy market and while 
considerable flour was sold it did not 
come up to the expectation of the flour 
sellers. 

There is a strong feeling among the 
flour trade that within a few weeks there 
will be some important developments that 
will lead to the placing of good-sized 
orders. On the whole, there is a very 
optimistic feeling here among flour men 
as to the future, and none are question- 
ing the stability of the market. 

Prices prevailing: spring wheat pat- 
ent $8.25@9.25, hard winter $7@8, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; soft winter, 
$5@5.50, bulk; pure white rye, $6.75@ 
7.25; pure medium rye, $5.50@6; pure 
dark rye, $5@5.50. The ryes have ad- 
vanced in price, and the demand is much 
better for this flour than for some weeks. 

Millfeed* demand is fair, and offerings 
correspond. Sales have shown some ac= 


tivity this week, but were not as brisk as 
sellers would like to have seen. 


NOTES 

Roscoe C. Martin, manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative, is back at his desk after a 
vacation at the seashore. 

O. A. Church, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, visited 
the trade in this vicinity the past week. 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., has returned from a mo- 
tor trip with his family to eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 

H. K. Schafer, of the Maney Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb., was in Pittsburgh dur- 
ing the week, en route home after an 
eastern trip. 

Miss M. D. Boyle, formerly with the 
Barber ay | Co., is now in charge of 
the St. Paul Milling Co.’s office at 5130 
Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh. 

R. K. Stritszinger, vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, was a fraternal delegate 
to the New England convention at 
Springfield, Mass. 

The Western Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry will have two 
special Pullman cars attached to the 


‘Pennsylvania Commercial Express leav- 


ing Pittsburgh Sunday evening at 8:30 
(eastern standard time) for the Chicago 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry. Over 50 bakers 
and flour and supply men are expected 
to make the trip. Horace W. Crider, 
president of the association, will head the 
delegation. 

David J. Jarrett, sheriff of Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, has purchased the 
50-bbl flour mill at Clarks Mills, Pa., 
known as the Clarksville Flour & Feed 
Mill. The mill is equipped with Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. machinery, and has water 
and gas engines. After Mr. Jarrett’s 
term of office as sheriff expires two and 
a half years hence, he will assume full 
control of the plant. Prior to his elec- 
tion he was a flour salesman working 
out of Cleveland, Ohio, for the: New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill. Mr. Jar- 
rett intends to buy flour in car lots, and 
to make flour and buckwheat at the mill. 

C. C. Larus. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 10.—At least 
one mill has curtailed its output, due to 
slow wheat deliveries, but all in all the 
output this week was fair, considering 
general conditions in the flour market. 
There have been some sales, but the 
strength of wheat toward the end of the 
week checked buying, and the interest 
that had been quite marked earlier fizzled 
out. 

Bakers, jobbers, retailers and _ the 
trade generally are low on flour reserves. 
Bakers appear eager to lay in a reserve 
of old flour to carry into the new crop. 
Some of the mills here have made fair 
sales. Apparently, bakers waited until 
the eleventh hour for this annual prepa- 
ration. Mills are on a new crop basis 
here generally. 

With wheat showing decided strength, 
spring wheat mills have advanced prices 
on spring patents 25@50c, and unless 
there is some reaction in the market, it 
will step up another notch early in the 
week. Clears are strong, with prices 25c 
dearer. Principal quotations for spring 
wheat flours: patents, $9.50@9.75 — bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.50; 
bakers patent, $9, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; straights, $9, cotton 98's, local; 
first clears, $7@8, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.75@5.50, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

As for weeks past there has been de- 
cidedly more activity in soft wheat flours 
than in hard. Mills grinding only soft 
winter wheat have made satisfactory 
sales. Some are sold five or six weeks 
ahead, and are not urging business. 
Farmers are not selling wheat very free- 
ly, and some mills complain of the lack 
of offerings. Shippers are asking around 
$1.30 bu for samples, car lots, f.o.b. 
loading point. Established brands of 
flour are held 10@20c bbl higher. Prin- 
cipal quotations: winter straights, $6.60@ 
6.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7@7.25. 

Mills here are generally sold ahead on 

e, and are not taking much for quick 
shipment. Some have sold their output 
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in recent weeks for two months ahead. 
Prices have advanced 15@20c on fancy 
white brands, with mills quoting at $7.70) 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern brands show a little more activity. 
Prices are steady, with light quoted at 
$8.50, medium at $8, and dark at $7.50, 
all cotton 98's. 

There has been sufficient demand to 
clean up all the millfeed offered. Bran 
is barely steady, with middlings firm to 
a shade higher. Pastures are very short. 
Principal prices: spring bran, $23( 24 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $27; 
winter bran, $26, sacked, mostly sm:ill 
lots; spring middlings, $27@30, sack«d, 
car lots, Boston; local, $80; winter mid- 
dlings, sacked, $26, mostly local. Rye 
feed in good demand, with sales at $2. 
24 ton, sacked, mostly small lots. 

Western feeds steady, with ground 
oats selling at $33 ton, and corn meal it 
$29, both bulk. Corn meal, table qualiiy, 
$1.50 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a tot. 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported {v 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
DIS WOO cic cccceccccccse 8,100 } 
BOSS WEG oc cecadecesconce 8,200 


Of this week’s total, 6,100 bbls wer: 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 4») 
rye. 

NOTES 

H. E. Sperry, of the Sperry Mills, Pe1- 
field, just outside the city, is in a loc:! 
hospital recovering from a recent operi- 
tion. 

Farmers generally are cutting silo 
corn. The yield is considerably above 
average, and will go a long way in su; 
plementing a short hay crop. 

Plowing for wheat is practically at 
standstill due to the dry weather. Ui 
less the drouth breaks soon, the whe:! 
acreage in the district will be consider- 
ably curtailed. 

Light Bros., millers at Littlesville, ar 
erecting a vitrified brick silo for whea 
storage. It has four compartments o 
3,000 bus capacity each. The work wil 
be completed in about a month. 

Corn generally is glazing and an occa 
sional piece has been cut. The growth oi 
stalks is generally heavy, and man) 
pieces eared unusually well, but the 
drouth will cut the yield considerably, 
ears not filling out as well as anticipated. 

T. W. Kwaprr. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 10.—The sharp 
advance in prices of flour during the 
week just closed has had a somewhat 
strengthening effect upon the general 
situation, and millers’ agents report a 
better demand for some grades. At the 
close of the week, however, the confident 
feeling noted earlier was not so appar- 
ent, and the market closed somewhat de- 
pressed. 

Sellers are at a loss to explain the 
change in the views of the general trade. 
Some regard the sharp advances in wheat 
and a corresponding marking up of flour 
values as the factor that has again driven 
trade to cover, but the majority are of 
the belief that buyers of all degrees of 
importance are in a much better position 
than formerly as regards supplies, and 
that they feel no anxiety over the situa- 
tion, either as to the present or the im- 
mediate future. 

With an increase in arrivals, the home 
trade is ‘in a. better position than for 
some time. The local stock of flour on 
Sept. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed an increase over the 

revious month, there being held by job- 
ers and other wholesalers 22,521 bbls, 
compared with 16,647 on Aug. 1 and 
37,748 a year ago. 

No one’ is buying more flour, as one of 
the trade stated, “than he can stand a 
loss on.” Minimum carloads are again 
the rule when a purchase is made, with 
prompt or immediate shipment desired. 
Every one is showing a disposition to go 
very slowly in the matter of: ordering 
supplies ahead. 

rices quoted at the close of the week 
are considerably higher than a week ago. 
Spring patents range fully 50@65c bbl 
over last week, with hard and soft win- 
ters about 25@35c higher. apes 

There has been a little business done in 
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Canadian flours locally, despite the duty 
to be paid. Boston near has not been 
a particularly good field for the sale of 
Canadian flours, but Canadian millers 
can always be depended upon to come on 
this market with their product whenever 
domestic prices become too high. In the 
past, liberal sales of Canadian flour have 
been made here. The trade is aware of 
the quality of the flour and the kind of 
bread it makes, and may come back for 
more if the domestic product continues 
to soar. 

Corn meal and oatmeal have been in 
quiet demand, with no change in the 
prices of corn meal, but oatmeal a shade 
lower. 

NOTES 

W. C. Dickinson, of W. C. Dickinson 
& Co., St. Louis, flour and feed shippers, 
was in Boston this week. 

A new corporation, the Jacobs Bakery 
Co., Springfield, Mass., was formed this 
week, with $10,000 capital. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, was on 
change this week. Other visitors were 
A. S. Dumont, Detroit, and E. T. Dona- 
hue and E, T. Donahue, Jr., Oklahoma 
City. 

lrank B. Rice, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, was in Boston this 
weck, the guest of the New England 
representative of the mill, Warren G. 
Torrey. Louis W. DePass. 


DISAPPROVE MARKET PLAN 


Directors of Minnesota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration Decline United States Grain 
Growers’ Contract 


Directors of the Minnesota Farm Bu- 
reiu Federation have unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution disapproving the pro- 
posed contract for marketing the grain 
of northwestern farmers, now pending 
between the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., and the Equity Co-operative 
Exchange. The following statement ex- 
plains this action: 

“The plan of the Committee of 17 
called for an organization equipped to 
handle enough of the grain of the United 
States, through a single co-operative 
system, to exert a stabilizing effect on 
the market, to put grain on_ the 
market in an orderly manner, and to 
prevent market gluts and violent price 
fluctuations. We had supposed that the 
Grain Growers, Inc., was organizing for 
this purpose. It has been assumed that 
this purpose could be accomplished only 
through one controlling centralized dis- 
tributing agency. 

“But the proposed contract would 
make the Equity Co-operative Exchange, 
a local organization, the sole and exclu- 
sive selling agency and warehousing 
ageney for all grain marketed co-opera- 
tively in the entire spring wheat section. 
We can come to no other conclusion 
than that the Grain Growers, Inc., con- 
iemplates signing similar coritracts with 
ihe several other co-operative selling or- 
sanizations represented on the board of 
directors of the national corporation. 

“This will give the farmers of America 
‘our or more selling agencies, and can- 
1ot do otherwise than place the farmer 
ack in the same position he was before 
‘o-operative marketing at the primary 
erminals was attempted. It will pre- 
vent the Grain Growers, Inc., from doing 
the farmer any real good. It will pile 
me commission charge on top of an- 
ther, instead of shortening the road 
from producer to consumer and cheapen- 
ing the process of distribution. 

“The proposed contract permits the 
Equity Exchange to carry on its own 
business at the same time it acts as 
agent for the Grain Growers, Inc. We 
do not believe that any marketing 
agency can carry on its own business 
and at the same time give a competing 
agency efficient service and satisfactory 
results when their interests may at times 
be conflicting. 

“The Equity Exchange, under the pro- 
posed contract, may at any time close 
its facilities to the Grain Growers, Inc., 
in spite of the fact that the Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., is forbidden, by the contract, to 
establish any other sales agency in this 
district. The Equity Exchange is guar- 
anteed the right to reserve for its own 
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‘business all space it deems necessary, 


and in the event that the remaining 
space is inadequate to care for grain 
shipped to the Grain Growers, Inc., by 
the farmers of the Northwest, the Equity 
Exchange is under no obligation to sup- 
ply sufficient space.” 





RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 

Wasurnorton, D. C., Sept.:10.—The net 
railway operating income for July of 
the railroads of the United States 
amounted to $69,485,000, which is a 
larger sum than they have earned in any 
month since last October, according to 
reports just filed by the carriers with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
also represents an increase of $17,000,000, 
compared with June. 

The earnings for July, on the basis of 
the tentative valuation fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for rate- 
making purposes under the transporta- 
tion act, would be at the annual rate of 
return of 44% per cent. This is $23,782,- 
000 for the month less than the roads 
should have earned as the normal July 
proportion of a 6 per cent return, which 
would be $93,267,000. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





GRAIN FIRM’S REORGANIZATION 
Omana, Nes., Sept. 10.—In connection 
with prospective reorganization plans of 
the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., of Fre- 
mont, 67 per cent of the stock has been 
deposited with trust companies designat- 
ed by Chicago and Omaha bankers, ac- 


cording to F. H. Davis, president of the - 


First National Bank of aha. 
Reorganization will begin immediately, 
and the money needed to start the com- 
pany again will be forthcoming as re- 
quired. Mr. Davis announced that the 
bankers will advance $2,225,000, and as 
much more as may be necessary to place 
the company on a firm financial basis. 
Julius Barnes, former head of the 
United States Grain Corporation, was 
selected by the interstate creditors to 
have direct charge of the future affairs 
of the company. Leien Lesuie. 





POLISH CROP CONDITIONS 

Recent reports from Poland indicate 
that the harvest of this year is very much 
better than that of last year in the case 
of rye, the principal grain. The potato 
crop, however, has suffered from drouth. 
For the country as a whole the condition 
of winter rye, the most important crop, 
was reported as 3.2 on a scale wherein 5 
represents the very best, 4 good, 3 me- 
dium, 2 poor and 1 bad. The condition 
of spring barley was reported as 3.7, 
oats 3.2, and potatoes 3.5. 





Crop Condition by States 
Combined condition of all crops by states, 
as estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture on Sept. 1, 100 representing an av- 
erage condition: 


Maine ........+. 81.4 North Dakota.. 85.8 
N. Hampshire.. 86.5 South Dakota... 85.6 
Vermont ...... 80.6 Nebraska ..... 108.5 
Massachusetts.. 91.4 Kansas........ 104.7 
Rhode Island.. 93.4 Kentucky ..... 95.7 
Connecticut ... 102.2 Tennessee ..... 98.8 
New York ..... 81.5 Alabama ...... 88.5 
New Jersey ... 90.0 Mississippi ..... 93.2 
Pennsylvania .. 90.1 Louisiana ..... 96.6 
Delaware ...... 89.7  TemM® wccccccce 89.1 
Maryland ..... 88.1 Oklahoma ..... 109.5 
Virginia ...... 79.4 Arkansas...... 97.6 
West Virginia... 91.4 Montana ...... 89.8 
North Carolina. 82.9 Wyoming ..... 89.1 
South Carolina. 81.0 Colorado ...... 105.6 
Georgia ....... 79.1 New Mexico... 97.2 
Plorida ....... 99.3 Arizona ....... 109.3 
ORO .cccccccce OT.S Wa eccccesess 110.2 
Indiana ....... 88.8 Nevada ....... 101.5 
Illinois ........ 100.4 IGaho .....,00% 100.8 
Michigan ...... 83.4 Washington ... 108.3 
Wisconsin ..... 80.7 Oregon ........ 105.0 
Minnesota ..... 86.7 California ..... 95.1 
BOWE wecccccvece 99.7 —_— 
Missouri ....... 107.9 U. States..... 92.9 





Barley, Rye and Corn Flour Exports 
Exports of barley flour, rye flour and corn 
flour and meal from the United States, by 
fiscal years ended June 30, in barrels, as 
reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 





Barley Corn flour 

flour Rye flour and meal 

1920-21.......« 10 267,069 998,672 
1919-20........ 34,084 677,946 565,205 
1918-19........ 581,844 1,487,877 1,582,821 
1917-18........ Sueees 866,049 2,018,000 
1916-17...46.6.... Wists 73,914 508,000 
1915-16........ Et Oe 119,619 410,000 
1914-15........ Seer 80,315 470,000 
ae So Rites 8,000 336,000 
1912-18........ @. 04 5,000 429,000 
2921-18... 20005 Teer 4,000 431,000 
oo) & ) ee Pee 6,000 463,000 
1909-10........ ° 4,000 332,000 
1908-09......6. ° 4,000 453,000 
1907-08........ ®... 4,000 655,000 


*Not separately reported. 
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Sales of flour were fairly satisfactory 
in Pacific northwestern magkets during 
the week, confined almost entirely, how- 
ever, to current requirements, the sharp 
advances in quotations having little, if 
any, effect in stimulating booking ahead. 
Local wheat prices did not follow the 
gains in eastern markets, advancing for 
the week only about 3@5c bu for choice 
hard milling varieties and 4@6c for ex- 
port grades. 

Export grades of flour, particularly 
cut-offs, which are scarce, are strongly 
held. Bookings for the Orient are very 
light, though cut-off is still in demand 
and could be sold in fair volume around 
$5.70 bbl, seaboard, if it were available. 
Export straights are quoted $5.50@5.70. 

The United Kingdom remains out of 
the market, and even inquiries are very 
limited. 

Business with southern, southeastern 
and eastern markets continues disap- 
pointing, the failure so far of the trans- 
continental carriers to grant any relief 
from the heavy advance in freights mak- 
ing it difficult for Pacific northwestern 
millers to compete with quotations made 
by the middle western soft wheat flour 
mills. 

The popularity of Pacific Coast flours 
in the southern and southeastern states, 
demonstrated by their heavy consump- 
tion in those markets prior to the ad- 
vance, is beyond question, the artificial 
barrier of discriminatively high railroad 
freights being the reason for the curtail- 
ment of the very substantial trade for- 
merly enjoyed by the coast mills in those 
markets, and not, as was suggested re- 
cently by the Evansville correspondent 
of this publication, because midwest 
wheat is considered of a quality superior 
to that of the Pacific Northwest. 

It is not within the province of The 
Northwestern Miller to pass judgment 
on the relative merits of flours produced 
in different territories, but as the state- 
ment above referred to does injustice to 
this important section of the milling in- 
dustry, it is — right to call attention 
to the great volume of business estab- 
lished ‘in the South and Southeast 
through the quality of Pacific flours when 
they were on a price competitive basis 
with the middle western product. 

Southeastern representatives of Pa- 
cific northwestern mills report quota- 
tions by Colorado, Utah and southern 
Idaho mills 75c@$1 bbl below Pacific 
Coast limits. 

Top patents are quoted, carloads, on 
track, seaboard, basis 98-lb cottons: Da- 
kota, $9.75@10 bbl; Montana, $8.30@ 
9.20; Kansas, $7.55@8.50. Washington 
blue-stem family patent, $7.55 bbl, basis 
49-lb eottons. 

Demand for millfeed is light. Local 
mill-run is selling at $18.50@19 ton in 
mixed cars, delivered transit points; 
Montana mixed feed, $17. 


SHIPPING BOARD OPERATIONS 


Meyer Lissner, California member 
United States Shipping Board, while at 
Seattle yesterday, said: “As rapidly as 
possible we are cutting down the terrific 
operating losses suffered under the so- 
called M.O. 4 (managing operators’) 
agreement, which may have been all right 


in its day, but has long since outlived its’ 


usefulness for most of the fleet. It is 
inevitable that in discontinuing certain 
services heretofore conducted under this 
form of agreement, whereunder the man- 
aging operator secures a commission on 
gross collections whether or not there is 


a profit, there will be considerable dis- 
appointment in many ports and among 
many operators. 

“As soon as practicable we propose to 
change to a bare boat charter basis, 
under which the operator pays a net 
rental for the use of the vessel, takes 
all the profits and stands all the losses 
himself. This may result temporarily in 
tying up a great portion of the fleet, 
but that cannot be avoided. With the 
return of normal conditions, there will 
be use for hundreds of ships temporarily 
laid up. It is the hope of the board, 
under the dynamic genius of Chairman 
Lasker, within. a reasonable time to 
transform a great national liability into 
a great national asset.” 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 






Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Se WOON cccwcive 52,800 21,264 40 
Oo” eee 52,800 24,398 46 
Wee GD io acc vse 52,800 20,181 38 
Two years ago..... 52,800 28,350 53 
Three years ago.... 2,800 13,133 28 
Four years ago.... 52,800 10,004 34 
Five years ago..... 52,800 26,672 65 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TH WOO .ccssess Bee 37,493 66 
Last week ........ 57,000 - 84,511 60 
BOOP GOS: ciccrcnce 57,000 25,703 45 
Two years ago..... 57,000 30,410 51 
Three years ago.... 57,000 27,852 48 
Four years ago..... 57,000 13,816 24 
Five years ago..... 57,000 41,643 73 


Forty-three interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 3, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 197,580 bbls of 
flour, made 95,630 bbls, or 48 per cent 
of capacity, against 96,856 bbls made 
the previous fortnight by 47 interior mills 
with a two weeks’ capacity of 228,840 
bbls, or 42 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


Eastern rye flour is quoted here at 
$7.40 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons; semolina, 
$8.80; buckwheat flour, $5.50 per 100 lbs. 

Leslie R. Olsen, for the last two years 
chemist for the Seattle Baking Co., will 
become chief chemist for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. at New Prague, Minn., 
on Oct. 1. 

The Harry Luckenbach, of the Lucken- 
bach Lines, arrived at Seattle yester- 
day, having made a record voyage for 
a freighter from the Atlantic Coast, 
namely, 15 days and two hours from 
Philadelphia to San Pedro, Cal., and 25 
days to Seattle. 

The Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co., Inc., 
formed by the P. N. Gray Co., of New 
York, and the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., 
of Chicago, to do an export grain busi- 
ness on the Pacific Coast, has opened 
offices in the Arctic Building, Seattle, 
and is already functioning at Seattle and 
Portland. The officers of the company 
are: P. N. Gray, president; E. B. Rosen- 
baum and Charles W. Baum, of Chicago, 
J. A. Pease, of Seattle, and F. W. Fos- 
ter, of New York, vice presidents; Carl 
Falk, of New York, secretary; E. F. 
Rosenbaum, of New York, treasurer. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Sept. 10.—All in- 
dications point to mills generally having 
enjoyed an improved business in flour 
during the past week. Not only is the 
small lot trade buying actively, but some 
of the larger bakers have come into the 
market for moderate amounts for im- 
mediate shipment. The strengthening in 
the wheat market, however, with conse- 
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quent advances in flour, is likely to re- 
strict further for the present. 
Mill prices ge y advanced 


bbl, and are quoted as follows: ota 
standard patent $10.05, clears $8.20; 
Montana standard patent $9.15, clear 
$7.30; Dakota and Montana fancy pat- 
ent, 50c over standard patent; Kansas 
fancy patent $9, standard patent $8.30; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade 
$6.40@6.75, cut-off $6.20; eastern first 
clear, $6.20@6.50,—cotton 98's, delivered 
San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is still very de- 
moralized, with little interest shown by 
jobbers, and offerings from all sections 
far in excess of demand. White bran 
and mill-run are offered at $22 ton; mid- 
dlings, $86; eastern red bran, $20. 


NOTES 
S. Christensen, a rice farmer and mill- 
er at Willows, has perfected a plan for 
extracting milk from rice. According to 
his claim, “rice is milk,” and he will en- 
deavor to popularize his discovery. 


The total exports moved from the port 
of San Francisco during July reached a 
valuation of $7,304,634. For July, 1920, 
$21,075,618; 1917, $4,473,306; 1918, $18,- 
$21,928; 1919, $7,010,641. The principal 
domestic commodities exported during 
July, this year, were: barley, 1,505,297 
bus, $1,106,157; rice, 10,731,579 Ibs, $243,- 
818; flour, 23,601 bbls, $157,942. 

—w export continues from this 
port. .The Narcissus left here recently 
with 7,000 tons for England, and the 
Hellen left early this week with 7,000 
tons. The Chancellor is in port loadin 
for Liverpool, The West Cussetta sailed 
a few days previously with 7,316 tons, 
the Myrmadon took 4,277, and the 
Author sailed about the same time with 
about 782 tons. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce Grain Trade Association reports 
the following stocks of grain in ware- 
houses and on wharves, in tons, on Sept. 
1: wheat, Port Costa 6,704, Stockton 11,- 
723, San Francisco 502; barley, Port 
Costa 62,820, Stockton 10,281, San Fran- 
cisco 15,219; oats, 735; beans, 82,091 
sacks. Receipts during August: wheat, 
2,887 tons; barley, 119,086; oats, 484; 
beans, 31,443 sacks. 

As a result of last year’s slump in the 
rice market, 1,692 acres of rice lands 
near Nelsin, Butte County, owned by 
W. D’Egilbert, of Willows, were under 
foreclosure on Aug. 24 at Sacramento. 
D’Egilbert was formerly a director of 
the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, and a big rice grower. The fore- 
closure is to satisfy two notes held by 
the State Life Insurance Co., of Sacra- 
mento, for $90,000 and $45,000, respec- 


tively. én 
. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 10.—Mill- 
ers report that outside trade continues 

uiet, the recent advances in wheat no 

oubt causing prospective buyers to 
hold off still longer. Current quotations 
are $8.50 bbl in cotton 98's, f.o.b. Great 
Falls; millfeed, all grades, $18 ton, f.o.b. 
Great Falls. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 10.—There 
was a very fair trade in old crop flour 
during the past week and, with wheat 
strong and higher, the market was firm. 
Former list prices prevailed, family pat- 
ents at $7.55, bakers hard wheat at $7 
and bakers blue-stem patents at $6.50. 
New crop flour prices have not yet been 
announced. 

The feed market was moderately 
steady. Mill-run held at $21 ton, rolled 
oats at $34, rolled barley at $84@36 and 
cracked corn at $39. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 24,991 52 
Last week ........ 48,000 24,565 51 
WOOP OBO <.cevives 48,000 19,595 40 
Two years ago..... 42,600 32,954 77 
Three years ago.... 40,500 31,368 77 
Four years ago..... 33,000 8,276 26 


Wheat buying was on a more exten- 
sive scale this week. The price reached 
$1 at country points, and this was the 
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signal for many farmers to let go. Local 
brokers did > Gastaies.” Clea 
bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: ha 
white, soft white, white club, hard win- 
ter and northern spring, $1.16; red 
Walla, $1.11. 

The coarse ae market was quiet 
during the week, with prices generally 
steady. Last bids: white oats, $24 ton; 
gray oats, $24; brewing barley, $26; 
feed barley, $23; No. 2 yellow corn, $29. 


HEAVY MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


The largest volume of wheat ever car- 
ried from Portland in a single day left 
down the river Thursday. The cargoes, 
five in number, aggregated 1,190,000 bus, 
valued at $1,408,000. Three of them 
were sent to Europe, and two to Japan. 


GRAY-ROSENBAUM GRAIN CO. 


The most important development in 
the grain trade during the week was the 
entry into this territory of two leading 
eastern firmg, which began business here 
under the name of the Gray-Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Inc. It was announced by 
Charles W. Baum, of Chicago, who for 
the present is in charge of the local office, 
that 90 per cent of the grain purchased 
by the firm in the Pacific Northwest will 
move through Portland. 

“The new combine will lease the mu- 
nicipal grain elevator and terminal, and 
will export wheat in bulk. It began op- 
erations by purchasing 750,000 bus wheat 
from brokers the first day. The office 
staff will be made up of a force of ex- 
perts, now on the way to Portland from 
the East. Officers of the company: P. 
N. Gray, president; E. B. Rosenbaum, 
of Chicago, Charles W. Baum, of Chica- 
go, J. A. Pease, of Seattle, and F. W. 
Foster, of New York, vice presidents; 
Carl Falk, of New York, secretary; E. 
F. Rosenbaum, of New York, treasurer. 

* * . 

Wheat continues to be exported much 
more rapidly than last year, most of it 
moving through Portland. Receipts at 
the north Pacific seaboard since July 1 
amount to 11,340 cars, against 4,450 last 
year. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancoetes, Cat., Sept. 10.—The flour 
situation in southern California shows 
decided improvement with the opening 
of the new crop year. While there are 
still a number of bakers apparently look- 
ing for lower prices, the general tone 
of the trade shows a vast increase in 
confidence in the present markets. Sev- 
eral lines of flour, reported to have been 
taken on at the recent low point, are 
longer than bakers as a rule have booked 
for some time, Many bakers have also 
expressed the opinion that the low point 
for this year has probably been reached, 
indicating that they were watching for 
soft spots. 

Today’s quotations on northwestern 
spring hard wheat standard patents 
range $10.75@11.25 in cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
tracks, southern California common 

oints. Montanas vary from $7.50 to 

.15, Utah will average around $7.25, 
and the prices on Idaho run around $7. 
Kansas ranges $7.85@8.35. 

Kansas bran is quoted at about $24, 
Utah-Idaho red mixed feed at $24@25, 
and Utah-Idaho white mixed feed at $25 
@26. 

NOTES 

L. H. Allen, of the Allen Flour Co., 
San Francisco, was in Los Angeles this 
week on business. 

B. Butler, chemist for the Allen Flour 
Co., located at Los Angeles, will leave 
soon for an extended business trip 
through the Pacific Northwest, to look 
into crop and trade conditions. 

W. C. Schladel, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is now looking after the in- 
terests of his firm in California, taking 
the place of J. Julian. Mr. Schladel was 
formerly connected with this firm in 
Minneapolis. 

J. Julian, formerly representative of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. in California, 
is now engaged in the catering business 
under the style of Julian Catering Co., 
located at 708 East Twenty-ninth Street, 
Los Angeles, 

The Los Angeles Flour Men’s Club held 
its annual meeting and election of offi- 
cers in the Los Angeles City Club on the 


* country. 


ovening of Sept. 2. The club has shown 


decided progress during the period of 
its existence, which is less than a year. 
The meeting was an enthusiastic one, and 
the committees are at work outlining 
their plans for the coming year to make 
this club the livest one of its kind in the 
The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: W. K. 
Walker, president; O. H. Blasingham, 
vice president; E. C. Maher, secretary- 


treasurer, 
W. R. Goerz. 





UTAH 

Ocpven, Uran, Sept. 10.—Continued 
strength of the wheat and flour markets 
was noticeable in reports of millers and 
grain eegens throughout Utah and Idaho 
this week, with heavy movement of the 
crop — and indications that this 
will continue for some time. Southern 
Idaho wheat growers are moving the 
largest amount of grain ever shipped 
from that state in September, according 
to reports. Largely the crop is being 
sent to the Ogden terminal, although 
exporters continue to get supplies for 
shipment through Galveston, and Pacific 
Coast millers are also buying in this ter- 
ritory. 

Wheat advanced, reaching 90@95c bu 
for soft at country points, and hard 
wheat at 95c@$1, with 5c differential on 
Ogden purchases. These prices are 5@ 
10c higher than a week ago. 

Ogden flour prices also climbed slight- 
ly, advancing to $5.75 bbl for family pat- 
ents and $6.25 for hard wheat flours, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 
The southeastern trade was brighter, and 
absorbed considerable shipments, the 
prices being $6.75 for standards and 
$6.75 for high patents, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags, f.o.b. lower river points. The Cali- 
fornia market also continued strong at 
$7 bbl for hard wheat flours, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b. California common 
points. 

The market for bran continued dull, 
with prices at $20 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, car- 
load lots, and $25 for white and $20 for 
red bran, carload lots, f.o.b. California 
common points. 

NOTES 

The Lynch Construction Co., of Salt 
Lake, has been awarded the contract for 
building the seed-cleaning plant of the 
J. G. Peppard Seed Co. at Delta, Utah, 
which will occupy a ground area of 
50x92 feet, being equipped with six ma- 
chines and six alfalfa seed cleaners. The 
brick warehouse adjoining will be 
50x1,000, the cost of the structures be- 
ing about $30,000. 

Growing of corn in Utah was advised 
in an address before the Salt Lake Com- 
mercial Club’s agricultural committee 
by C. L. Smith, representing the Union 
Pacific Railroad system. He declared 
that corn can be grown wherever peaches 
can be raised. H. W. Campbell, of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, said that it 
was possible to cultivate crops in the 
most arid regions by proper nursing of 
them and working the ground until the 
period of maturity. 

Opposition of both Salt Lake and Og- 
den to the proposals for reduced rates 
to the Pacific Coast from eastern states 
has been decided upon, the intermediate 
rate association to fight the request of 
the railroads. Rate experts declare the 
proposed change would give a lower 
schedule to the coast than to the inter- 
mountain cities, giving the coast jobbers 
a special advantage over competitors 
in this territory. The railroads main- 
tain that the proposed rates are neces- 
sary to meet water competition. 


W. E. Zuprann. 





GRAIN RATE DIFFERENTIAL PROBLEM 

OxtaHoma City, Oxra., Sept. 10.— 
Grain men of this territory look upon 
the 51,c export rate decrease of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as an 
experiment, the outcome of which will 
determine the policy of the Commission 
with reference to a differential for this 
territory. Before the war the differen- 
tial was 4c, whereas it is now 8c. “To 
the Commission,” says a dealer, “it may 
appear questionable whether Gulf ports 
and lines are entitled to a differential so 
great as that, and its action in time lim- 
iting the effectiveness of the lowered 
rates may, and probably does, signify 
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only that it intends to go into that ques- 
tion exhaustively before the beginning 
of the next grain shipping season.” 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion has protested to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against a proposed 
increase from 5c to 8c in the alleged 
discrimination against Oklahoma shippers 
of grain in favor of Kansas City ship- 
pers. The proposed order would estab- 
lish a rate of 3914c from Kansas City 
to Galveston and a rate of 4714¢ from 
Oklahoma City to Galveston, raising the 
present “discrimination,” in the words of 
Commissioner Walker, from 5c to 8c. 

Grain men of Texas, in conference at 
Houston recently, demanded that the old 
10c differential rate be maintained after 
the 5c rate reduction into that terri- 
tory becomes effective. “Not only the 
Gulf ports but the entire state will suf- 
fer if the Missouri valley grain move- 
ment is diverted to the Atlantic sea- 
board,” says James Z. George, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Texius 
Chamber of Commerce. 





COST OF UNLOADING GRAIN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Inves- 
tigations as to the comparative cost of 
unloading bulk and sacked grain froin 
railroad cars at a modern terminal e'c- 
vator located at Portland, Oregon, con- 
ducted by the grain division of the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimatc., 
show that it costs over four times as 
much to unload a car of sacked grain :\s 
it does to unload a car of bulk grain. 
The costs are figured on the basis o/ 
labor charges at 80c per hour and power 
charged at 11,c per horsepower per hour. 
Power was used in spotting the cars at 
the elevator and in working the power 
shovels when unloading bulk grain. 

The distribution of the average time 
required to unload the cars and tl 
average costs are shown in the following 


table: 

o—* *Sack— 
Minutes Cost 
Spotting car 1.5 $0,078 
Breaking out ..... 11.0 245 2.5 10 


o—*Bulk— 
Minutes Cost 








Handling grain ... 21.0 602 116.4 4.65 
Cleaning out car.. 10.2 452 26.0 1.04 
Totals ...ccceee 45.6 $1.45 146.4 $5.87 


*Average tonnage per car, 40.8. **Averag 
tonnage per car, 40.1. 

These figures include the time required 
and the cost of unloading the cars only, 
and do not include the time or cost re- 
quired for elevating or weighing the 
grain in the elevator. 

Joun Marrinan. 





MILL POWER LEASE EXPIRES 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Sept. 10.—The 60- 
year lease of the water power of the 
flour mill at Little Chute, near Apple- 
ton, Wis., which for the last few years 
has been owned by Arnold Hietpas, ex- 
pired Sept. 3, but there will be no trans- 
fer of property, as Mr. Hietpas has 
made arrangements for taking out a new 
lease for 25 years. The mill has turned 
out feed exclusively of late and will 
continue to do so. 

The original lease was taken out in 
1861 by John Verstegen, who built the 
flour mill, the exterior appearance of 
which is about the same now as when 
completed. In order to induce manu- 
facturers to locate on the water power 
in the early days Mr. Verstegen was giv- 
en the use of the water power, 100 h-p, 
for the nominal sum of $1 per year. 
The terms of the new lease have not 
been made public. 

The mill was originally equipped with 
the stone process, and manufactured 
flour used by the early settlers for a 
radius of 20 miles. Later the roller 
process was used. 

After operating the mill for a long 
term of years Mr. Verstegen disposed 
of it to his son Arnold, who in turn 
sold it to his son, Herman. Herman a 
few years later disposed of it to J. M. 
Peeters; who recently purchased an in- 
terest in the Western elevator at Apple- 
ton, and after operating it for a time 
Mr. Peeters sold it to the American So- 
ciety of Equity. The Equity failed to 
make a success of it, Be in the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding that followed it was 
purchased by its present owner. 

L. E. Meyer. 





The International Transport Services 
have inaugurated a new cargo service be- 
tween Havre and Montreal. Sailings 
will take place every two weeks. - 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, SEPT, 10 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ..... $8.25@8.65 $12.50@12.75 
Bakers patent ..... 8.00@8.40 12.20@12.45 
First clear, jute..... 6.50@6.90 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.50@4.90 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 7.25@7.60 13.00@13.25 
Durum patent ...... 7.00@7.25 12.65@12.90 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $7; No, 2 straight, $6.45; No, 3 
dark, $5.75; No, & dark, $6.60; No. 8 rye, 


5.45. 

: WHEAT—Prices moved irregularly higher. 
Not much was done in the spring futures. 
Durum trade broadened considerably under 
liberal receipts, and prices gained ground 
moderately. Cash market was active under 
large offerings. Mills and elevators absorbed 
supplies at slightly lower spreads, 


GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 

Dark northern 





Sept. No o. 2 

S54. Saeee @150. i... @143_ —....... @135 

S°,. wean Divcan «sees Os 6.0.0d e¢cgehscece 

C..0 weees | ) ree @144 133 @1386 
eve sQPOee § séeue @148 .....@140 


Wee 
8... 159 @162 152 @156 144 @149 
9... 160% @163% 153% @157% 145% @150% 
2 seen @156% 149% @152% 138% @143% 
*Holiday. 
--Amber durum— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 


Sept. 3... 125% 123% 119% 117% 
Gent. GP.c aacos bese  @0080: Sees 
Sept. 6... 123% 121% 121% 119% 
Sept. 7... 126 124 124 122 
Sept. 8... 126 124 124 122 
Sept. 9... 129% 127% 127% 125% 
Sept. 10. 126% 124% 124% 122% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn * Oats Rye 
Sept. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
3..... 58% 32% @34% 103 46@62 
S°. ca, See cAnpetbess obese op Mes 
Re 52% 33 @34% 102% 43@59 
Scene 53% 335% @35% 106 43@59 
Beast 53% 345% @36% 105% 44@60 
ae 54% 35% @37 108 44@60 
10 53% 34% @36% 105% 44@60 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat Setven dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
r--—Spring——>*> 
r—Sept.—7 a— Durum—, 
Old New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec. 
130 8=6:135 133 121% 121% 120% 
133° 188 185% 121% 121% 121 
134 139 137 124 124 123% 
138 142 141 124 124% 123% 
141% 146% 145% 127% 127% 126% 
1 145 146 144% 124% 124% 123% 
*Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r— Receipts—~, -—-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
6 








Spring ....1,161 457 105 641 117 
Durum ,...2,931 1,287 236 1,807 584 
Winter .... 114 25 28 51 23 
Totals ..4,206 1,769 369 2,499 724 6 
Comm. seceee 212 ae eee 
Oats cosvee 279 116 “95 es nee ses 
RO sease cs 1,137 603 721 1, 567 484 133 
Barley .... 487 89 92 468 65 50 
Bonded... 


Plaxseed .. 89 59 16 9 58 57 
GRAIN STOCKS 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 10, 

ind receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 


i, 2 dk nQ 
1,2 nor § 262 209 56 177 154 5 
3 dk nor } 
8 nor 265 90 1 228 95 9 
All other 

spring... 530 147 135 3882 129 23 


1, 2amd 
1,2 dur §1,022 457 69 689 3866 69 
All other 

durum ..2,143 653 185 911 194 89 
Winter .... 127 16 1 109 30 12 
Mixed .... 200 ... «... 865 680 140 





Totals ..4,549 1,572 396 3,361 1,538 347 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Domestic—, -——Bonded—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 








Corn ...:- + 332 

Oats ...... 5,841 189 346 ye os ee 
RYO crcevee 797 297 2,682 ... . oe 
Barley .... 589 122 625 6 1 5 
Flaxseed .. 949 837 19 40 © 1348 


FLAXSEED 
There was a stronger sentiment in favor 
of the buying side on bullish advices from 
Argentina. Market gained slowly up to Fri- 
day, when a bulge of 7c occurred. The clos- 


ing day there was a setback of %@2c, but 
market closed well above Sept. 3. Receipts 
small, with cash trade to correspond, and 
stocks increased. Spot-or arrive No, 1 is 
quoted lc under the October future. 


Sept.6 High Low Sept.10 1920 
Sept. .$1.96% $2.11 $1.94% $2.10% $3.33 
Oct. .. 1.98 2.13 1.96% 2.11% 3.36 
Nov. .. 2.01 2.15 1.99 2.14 3.39 
Dec. .. 2.01 2.16 1.99% 2.15% 3.41 


CROP YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Flour output of Duluth-Superior mills by 
months, Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 1921, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
110 











September ...... 37 93 79 
October ..... eee 923 127 102 117 
November ....... 71 139 101 161 
December ....... 63 113 93 159 
January ........ 44 97 47 93 
February ....... 46 69 47 65 
March ......... - 61 69 57 79 
BOTT * occccesccce 56 40 101 72 
MOY ccccccccces - 54 95 170 41 
SORO ceoccces 49 72 112 60 
SOF ccccececsoce 87 90 49 2 
August ......66. 71 28 64 4 
Totals ........ 721 1,022 1,022 1,034 





CHICAGO, SEPT. 10 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


SED « kk cmessces eneccesees $9.30@9.60 
Spring patents, jute ............. 8.25@9.00 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.75 @8.40 
Spring clears, Jute ...cccccccccses 5.75 @6.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ....... 3.75 @ 4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 3. 30@8.60 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.80@7.20 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.60@6.80 

Clear, southern, jute ............. 5.00 @6.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.50@8.00 

Pees, SO BOP GUS ccccccccvscces 6.80@7.40 

CHORE, TOMER, SUES cc cvecccsceces 5.40@6.50 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.30@7.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.85 @6.40 

WHEAT—Export demand remains lifeless. 
Cash wheat has not followed futures. No. 2 
hard was offered at 5c over September, c.i.f., 
Buffalo, but no bids received. Premiums, as 
compared with September, closed as follows: 


1 red 1@1%c over 1 d h 3@4c over 

2 red 1@1%c over 2 dh 2@38c over 

3 red Sept. to le un 3 dh 1@2c over 

4 red 8@12c under 4 dh 2@38c under 

1 hard 1@2c over lyh %c over 

2 hard % @lic over 2 y h Sept. 

3 hard Sept. to 1c un 3yh 2@2%e under 
4 hard 8@12c under 4 y-h 5@10c under 
1 n 7@9c over 1 dn 10@20c over 
2 n 5@7c over 2 dn 10@15c over 
3 n 3@6c over 3 dn 5@6c over 

4n 2c over to 10c un 44n 8c un to 8c ov 
1m Sept. to lc over 38 m 1@4c under 
2m Sept. to lc un 4m 5@12%c under 


Range of cash prices fer the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
B wee scoee OP uwaes woes Dicervs 252 @260 
2 red 128 @131%122 @128 249% @259% 
1 hd. 129 @134 123% @126% 251% @261% 
2 had. 127% @133 122% @128% 249% @258% 


Tdh. ..... @ woes coves @..... 254 @265 
ZAG weoee @181_..... @ wncce vosee @..... 
1, B ccces @136..... @ cree 247% @263% 
2, B ceeee @136__...... @ «2... 244 @256% 
LAR wcoss @145 153 @156% 262% @272 
2AM .eeee @....- 142 @151% 253% @259% 


CORN—Large offerings from country. As 
happened last week, export demand was 
good first few days and fell off toward end 
of week. Domestic demand is light. Con- 
gestion at Georgian Bay has prevented fur- 
ther shipments via the bay for the present. 
The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix.... 54% @56% 54% @56% ..... eee 
2 mix.... 54% @56% 544% @56% ..... @Daeveces 
3 mix.... 54% @55% 54 @55% 137 @143 
4.mix.... 54 @55%53 @54% 136 @141% 


5 mix.... 583%@54% 53 @54 139 @142% 
6 mix.... 48 @53 48 @52%133 @139 

1 yellow. 55 @56% 54% @57_ Ss... . /.—C 
2 yellow. 55 @56% 54% @56% ..... ines e's 
3 yellow. 54% @56 54% @56 138 @146 

4 yellow. 54 @56 54% @55% 136% @143 

5 yellow. 53% @55 Pe | aes bve<s 
6 yellow. 48 @53 47 @53 otiet <a 

1 white.. 55 @56% 54% @56% .....@..... 
2 white... 55 @56% 544% @56% ..... $ Seese 
3 white.. 54% @56% 54% @56 137 @142% 
4 white.. sed + ta -@55% ..... riece 
5 white.. -@54 52% @53% ove'es @wcece 
6 white.. 48° @52% 47 @53...... @..... 


OATS—Sufficient deliveries from country 
to take care of demand, in spite of delay in 
movement, due to wet weather. Trade fair- 
ly steady, though eastern and export de- 
mand are not good. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 
white. 40 @44 38 @42 
white. 37 @43 35% @42 
white. 34 @43% 33 @37%°63 @67% 
white. 31% @36% 25 @35 
RYE—Offerings small. Little demand for 
either export or domestic. Cash in fair re- 


-wrnre 


quest and prices higher. No. 2 ranged $1.07 
@1.09%, compared with $1.02@1.05 last 
week, and $1.87% @1.97 last year. Septem- 
ber closed today at $1.08, December at 
$1.11%, and May at $1.16%. 

BARLEY—Offerings light. Both domestic 
and export demand are poor. Nominal price 
is 68c. The range was 50@68c, same as last 
week; last year, 95c@$1.17. September 
closed at 65%c. 

CORN GOODS—Trade continues active 
and healthy. Domestic demand is good for 
both oatmeal and corn meal; export demand 
fair. Corn flour $1.92%, corn meal $1.70, 
cream meal $1.60, pearl hominy $1.75, granu- 
lated hominy $1.70, oatmeal $3.95, car lots, 
per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, $2.62% per 90-lb 
sack, 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand stronger this 
week, with price up to $42 ton, car lots, f.o0.b. 
Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 248 113 221 120 
Wheat, bus.... 1,234 1,253 1,761 1,025 
Corn, bus...... 5,316 2,042 5,358 446 
Oats, bus...... 1,472 2,774 840 847 
we, WEcceccd 39 121 5 52 
Barley, bus.... 236 203 48 61 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


DE Sak c05kde0d0s 66 VEs5s ob58% $7.25 @7.60 
DEPRES eccccccccccccccscccesces 6.70@6.95 
BE MINED, a 0.0. 4.0.0 0.6.6 :40:6.6.5.6:60.06'0649 5.50@6.00 
EE ic 5s 6c 50h ee ee bie » 4.00@5.00 


MILLFEED—Somewhat better market for 
feed this week. Improved demand for bran 
developed, while shorts continued active and 
are practically unobtainable. Prices ad- 
vanced on all grades. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-1b on bran, $11@12; brown shorts, 
$15@16; gray shorts, $17@18. 

WHEAT—tTrading started rather briskly 
and a good general demand for cash wheat 
was well sustained, with all classes of buy- 
ers in the market. Offerings were large, 
and demand was usually satisfied. Elevator 
men became active buyers late. Hard wheat 
advanced 4@5c. Soft wheat, in good de- 
mand for the better grades and milling 
qualites, gained 4@5c. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.24@1.28, No. 2 $1.23@1.27, 
No. 8 $1.23@1.26, No. 4 $1.24; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.36@1.37, No. 2 $1.34@1.35, No. 3 
$1.28@1.30, No. 4 $1.18@1.23. 

CORN—Demand lacked urgency and was 
rather small. Supplies were light, but ade- 
quate to fill most requirements. Generally, 
buyers made holders meet bids before ac- 
cepting offers. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
2 46@47c, No. 3 44@44%c, No. 4 42@48c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 50%@5ic, No. 3 49@50c, 
No. 4 47@48c; mixed corn, No. 2 44@44%c, 
No. 3 43@44c, No. 4 41@42c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

vw Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls, 21,775 17,225 128,875 33,800 
W’t, bus.3,040,300 1,736,100 1,790,100 799,200 
Corn, bus.. 55,000 150,000 193,750 65,000 
Oats, bus...193,800 . 289,000 76,500 63,000 
Rye, bus... 20,900 22,000 5,500 7,700 
Barley, bus 37,500 34,000 27,300 23,400 
Bran, tons. 1,380*+ 1,560 3,620 1,660 
Hay, tons.. 4,620 10,344 252 3,276 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT, 10 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Firat POtGRt .cccscccccccrecceser $7.70@8.15 
NINE, on 8 0o 0c sesetesecsecenees 7.60 @7.80 
Pret CLORP .cccccccccccccccccceve 6.00@6.50 
. 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
, | PPP ELVEREPEEEPEeLTE rene foe 7.00@7.40 
PPPoE ee 5.85@6.25 
0 i Re er ee 4.85 @5.10 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
\. PETER TLESLE TEER eee 6.80@7.25 
FRAO RE 5.50@6.00 
De MRD 6 ca santese der euas tenho 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—The market ruled firm all 
week. Demand for bran and middlings 
showed improvement, but the latter continue 
in better request than the former. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $14.50@15; soft wheat bran, $15@ 
15.50; gray shorts, $19.50@20. 

WHEAT—Early in the week local and in- 
terior mills took all offerings of soft wheat 
of good milling qualities, while elevators 
took the low grades. Later in the week 
there was only a moderate demand for all 
grades, as buyers were slow to follow the 
advance in prices, and several cars were car- 
ried over. Hard wheat was in dull request, 
and even Kansas and Nebraska varieties of 


good color failed to interest buyers. Re-- 


ceipts were 774 cars, against 724 last week. 
Cash prices: No, 2 red, $1.38@1.40; No. 3 
red, $1.26@1.31; No, 4 red, $1.22; No. 2 hard, 
$1.30@1.32. 

CORN—Prices showed an upward tend- 
ency during the week, but bearish crop esti- 
mates, large primary arrivals and heavy 


-Argentine shipments had a depressing in- 


fluence on the market, and the close was 


practically the same as last week's. Re- 
ceipts, 155 cars, against 127. Cash prices: 
No. 2 corn, 54c; No. 1 yellow, 56@57c; No. 
2 yellow, 56c; No. 4 yellow, 53c; No. 2 white, 
53 @54c. 

OATS—Public offerings were scarce, and 
demand improved at the advanced prices 
asked. Receipts, 178 cars, against 162. Cash 
prices: No. 3 oats, 37@38c; No. 4 oats, 36 
@ 37c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis.. 116,190 79,540 183,020 101,330 
Wh't, bus. .1,286,525 1,116,998 720,470 849,870 
Corn, bus... 249,600 326,486 127,750 226,740 
Oats, bus... 513,150 774,000 27,940 498,760 
Rye, bus.... 14,300 7,700 7,970 6,450 
Barley, bus. 16,000 19,000 4,170 8,280 





BOSTON, SEPT. 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $9.85 @10.25 
Spring patents, standard ........ 8.35@ 9.85 
Hard winter patents ............ 7.75@ 8.35 
Soft winter patents ............. 7.75@ 8.35 
Soft winter straights ........... 6.75@ 7.50 
Eee SGOOT GO cote cccccseces 5.75@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 6.75@ 7.00 


MILLFEED—Fair demand, with moderate 
offerings. Spring bran, pure $23.50, standard 
$23; winter bran, $23@23.50; middlings, 
$24.50@28; mixed feed, $25@30; red dog, 
$37.50; gluten feed, $38.43; hominy feed, 
$31.50; stock feed, $31.50;: oat hulls, re- 
ground, $13; cottonseed meal, $46@50; lin- 
seed meal, $48.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
fairly steady. Granulated yellow, $1.95: 
bolted yellow, $1.95; feeding, $1.55; cracked 
corn, $1.55,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Quiet demand, with market 
easy at $3 for rolled and $3.30 for cut and 
ground, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts— -——Stocks—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


wiour, ‘bbis.... BU,760 BLBOS vices _ ester 
Wrens, WEB... avces 688,200 49,904 699,928 
Corn, bus..... ae 66546 781 11,678 
Oats, bus..... 30,000 36,090 9,597 14,307 
Were, WEicccecs 3,040 = coeee et Maree 
Milifeed, tons.. ese oe tees © aXene 
Corn meal, bbls 210 oe etecw ese0n 
Oatmeal, cases.. 2,366 OBS ccccs = seve 
Tomenens, GOON. BED cance. ceese ceves 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 10 


FLOUR—General business light. Better 
tone and more disposition to buy toward 
close of week, but market fluctuations and 
wide range limited sales. Prices: spring 
fancy patent, $9.50@10.25; standard patent, 
$8.45 @8.65; first clear, $6.50@7; soft winter 
straight, $6@6.50; Kansas straight, $7.80@8; 
clear, $6.25@7; rye, $6.75@7.50,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 277,144 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market irregular, with feverish 
changes, Export demand slow. Prices: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., $1.43; No. 2 hard winter, $1.43; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.54%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.37. Receipts, 785,700 bus. 

CORN—Market nervous and feverish, in 
sympathy with wheat. Government figures 
were about in line with expectations. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, 77%c; No. 2 mixed, 77%c; No. 
2 white, 78%c. Receipts, 60,200 bus. 

OATS—Receipts smaller at primary points, 
and prevailing low prices attracted a good 
deal of buying. Prices ranged 44@60c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 226,000 bus. 





BUFFALO, SEPT. 10 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring ..........seee0. $....@9.00 
DE WENO asecccccccecsescese oes » @8.25 
PEE WOE cesebecivcvecseveseees 6.50 @7.00 
Se “GROUP cece cescnveceesceves oes» @4.25 
MEG, DETO WHEE .ccccccccsccccess 6.75 @7.00 
RO RR eet ee ee 6.25 @6.50 

Sacked 

Sere Tee Tere $.....@18.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@19.00 
BEIMOR BOOE cccccsccccsscccccecs sees» @24.50 
Oe SIONS ov ccc dicccecens o eee « @27.50 
MOE GOS, DEP. GOR. cco ccccccseces o+ee» @36.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... eevee @ 1.76 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee + @29.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... sees + @29.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@28.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «eee + @34.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 47.00 
Of] meal, DOF TOM .cccccscccccce «see» @43.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ eeoee@ 2.85 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... sees @ 7.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ............ e+ee+@ 1.70 
Buckwheat, BO Me ce SEaTe 8 Se yee --@ 4.00 


WHEAT—Receivers of soft winter wheat 
kept advancing prices until they were be- 
yond possibility of sale. The bulk of the 
receipts went direct to the mills or were 
ordered into store. Holders quoted No. 2 red 
at $1.50@1.52; and No. 3 red at $1.45, 
through billed, 

CORN—After a steady market at last 
week’s prices, sellers managed to get an 
advance of ic on an active demand and 
light receipts, but today there were liberal 
offerings at previous sales and no anxious 
buyers. Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
66c; No. 3 yellow, 65c; No. 4 yellow, 64¢,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady advance, closing strong at 
2c higher than last week, and offerings Very 


oe 


ee ee 
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light. No. 2. white, 45c; No. 3 white, 43c; 
No. 4 white, 41c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good inquiry, but bids mostly 
too low for acceptance. Malting was quoted 
at 70@78c, c.if., Buffalo. Track, through 
billed, 70 @75c. 

RYE—There were bids for No. 2 on track, 
through billed, at $1.08. 


TOLEDO, SEPT. 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b, mill, $6.80@7; spring, $8.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b, 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ...........-. $18. me ro 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... P -@23 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 21. 1.60 26. 00 
Oll meal, in 100-lb bags.. ~-@42 
Crushed ‘flaxseed, 100-1b bag.. -@ 5. °° 


WHEAT—Receipts, 133 cars, "59 ‘gletehit 
CORN—Receipts, 68 cars, 50 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 35 cars, 32 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 186,200 78,000 2,650 17,200 
: 72,600 21,260 6,145 2,900 





71,750 819,910 21,750 46,125 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 10 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ......-66-eeee $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.25@8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.50 @7.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight eats. 5 ts 5.75 @6.00 
Rye flour, white ........e.eeeee05 6.75 @7.25 
Rye flour, standard ..........+..+-+ - 6.00@6.50 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........+.. $9.75 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.76 
City mills’ winter patent .........+... 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ....-......- 7.35 


MILLFEED—Steady and lifeless through- 
out. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $22@238; soft winter bran, $24 
@26; standard middlings, $23@24; flour mid- 
dlings, $30@31; red dog, $40@41; city mills’ 
middlings, $23@23.60. 

WHEAT—Advanced @2 
and movement light; receipts, 234,974 bus; 
exports, 327,586; stock, 3,926,447. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.38%; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.29; September, 
$1.29; October, $1.30%; range of southern 
for week, $1.02@1.30%. 

CORN—Declined 1%c; movement and de- 
mand limited. Receipts, 130,041 bus; ex- 
ports, 120,000; stock, 58,287. Closing prices: 
domestic No, 3 yellow or better, track, 76c; 
contract spot, 64%c; no sales of southern, 
and no market for .cob corn, 

OATS—Gained 1% @3c; demand and 
movement improving. Receipts, 33,993 bus; 
stock, 393,443. Closing prices: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 47@47%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
45 @ 46c. 

RYE—Up 2%c; movement and demand 
moderate, Receipts, 157,140 bus; exports, 
111,429; stock, 1,376,686. Closing price of 
No, 2 western for export, $1.17% 


%c; demand 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Gyeinmg MOtemt 2.2 cccccccccccccecs $8.85 @9.45 
BOPing Straight ...ccceccccceseses 8.10@8.95 
US GOOG cece ccc ccscccgecectees 6.25 @7.50 
Mecemd CORE 2. ccccccceccccccvece 5.00 @5.50 
Rye flour, white ........sseceees 6.75 @7.80 
Rye flour, straight ............+.. 5.90 @7.00 
MVS BOUF, GOP cccccccccsccccces 5.00 @5.90 
Kansas patent .... cece ccecvece 7.25 @7.50 
Corn flour, 100 lbs 1.80@1.85 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs 1.75@1.80 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs 1.70@1.75 

MILLFEED—Steady to firm. Offers 


slightly larger with increasing production. 
Demand limited; principally for prompt 
shipment. Spring bran encountering keen 
competition from winter product, which is 
50c@$1 ton cheaper. Standard bran, $15.50 
@16.50; winter bran, $15@15.50; standard 
fine middlings, $16.50@17; flour middlings, 
$20@22; hominy feed, $23.50@24.50; red dog, 


$30@33; rye feed, $13.50@14; old process 
oil meal, $40@41.50; cottonseed meal, $41@ 
42; brewers’ dried grains, $23@24; gluten 
feed, $30.15,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHBEAT—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 169 
cars; last week, 148; last year, 86. Closed 


easy with futures. Offerings light and de- 
mand good, milling and shipping. Pre- 
miums slightly reduced. No. 1 dark north- 
ern closed at $1.58@1.62, No. 2 $1.52@1.58, 
No. 3 $1.44@1.54, No, 4 $1.38@1.42, No. 5 
$1.25@1.86; No. 1 red winter $1.32@1.33, No. 
2 $1.31@1.32, No. 3 $1.29@1.31, No. 4 $1.24 
@1.27, No. & $1.19@1.23; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.832@1.34, No. 2 $1.30@1.32, No. 3 $1.28@ 
1.30; No. 1 mixed $1.35@1.45, No. 2 $1.30@ 
1.40, No. 8 $1.26@1.35, No. 4 $1.23@1.29, 
No. 5 $1.20@1.28, 

RYE—Advanced 6@7c. Receipts, 32 cars; 
last week, 24; last year, 106. Reduced offer- 
ings and good milling and shipping demand 
shortened discounts 1@1%c, No. 2 spot sell- 
ing lc under September. No. 1 closed at 
$1.07; No. 2, $1.07; Mo. 3, $1.04@1,06; No, 4, 
$1.01@1.05. 

CORN—Advanced % @ Kc. Receipts, 682 
cars; last week, 959; last year, 279. Offer- 
ings moderate but demand active, especially 
from shippers, with industries also bidding 
for all spot and to-arrive offers. Premiums 
steady, spot ruling 14% @1%c over September. 
No: 2 white closed at 55%c; No. 2 yellow, 
55%c; No. 2 mixed, 55%c. 

OATS—Advanced 2%@38c. Receipts, 180 
cars; last week, 258; last year, 608. Move- 
ment smaller and demand fair, local and 
shipping, but less active at close. Basis 
easier and %@ic off. Spot quotable ic 
under to 3%c over September, according to 
weight. No. 2 white closed at 39@42c; No. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


3 white, 36@4ic; No. 4 white, 35@39c; 
sample grade, 33@34%c. 
BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 150 
cars; last week, 162; last year, 173. Good 
demand for choice malting; thin slow and 
easy. Offerings light. December option up 
1@2c. lowa quoted at 55@7ic, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 58@72c; Minnesota, 50@7ic; 
Dakota, 50@71c; feed and rejected, 50@59c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r—Receipts—, ac mee 


1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbls... 39,250 14,020 33,410 16, 270 
Wheat, bus..228,150 109,350 461,900 66,595 
Corn, bus....967,575 397,575 938,785 43,980 
Oats, bus... .380,700 1,199,880 532,890 351,640 
Barley, bus..200,850 278,100 240,320 20,100 
Feed, tons. 1,230 660 4,601 3,867 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 10 
FLOUR—Receipts, 8,200 bbis, and 11,121,- 
286 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 15,637 sacks to 
Constantinople, 1,600 to Rotterdam, 2,000 to 
Dundee and 3,500 to Leith. Quotations, per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent .........+.+.+- $9.00@9.25 
Spring standard patent ......... - 8.40@8,75 
Sypris Brat ClOAP <occccccvccvvece 6.80@7.10 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.40@7.75 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.25 @6.75 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light; market 
firm and 25c bbl higher, in sympathy with 
raw material, but trade quiet. We quote 
on a basis of $7.25@7.75 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality. 

WHEAT—Market advanced 6c early in 
week, but subsequently declined 3c and 
closed quiet. Receipts, 409,423 bus; exports, 


301,765; stock, 1,382,868. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

Wa 8 CHE ROP obi6 bc ct eade ce ten $1.35 @1.40 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.25 @1.30 


Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 


MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 


quiet and market weak to sell. Quotations: 
Spring bran ....-.eeeeeeseeee - -$23.00@24.00 
Soft winter bran .........see0. 24.00 @25.00 
Standard middlings ........... 23.00@ 24.00 
Flour middlings ...........-- «++ 29.00@31.00 
pS Be werrrrrr rs errr y 39.00 @ 40.00 

CORN—Trade quiet, but offerings light, 
and market firm and %c higher. Receipts, 


stock, 409,101. 
levator, No. 
ots for local 


16,975 bus; exports, 240,878; 
Quotations: car lots, in expor 
2 66@67c, No. 38 68@64c; car 
trade, No. 2 yellow 75 @76c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet and without im- 





portant change. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 
Granulated white meal, fancy ..... ° 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy ...........5+. 2.50 
Pearl hominy and grits ............- » 2.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

BE OB; OBER ceseccccccccccccccsecses 2.35 

OATS—-Receipts only moderate, and ir- 
regular in weight and value. Good stock 
firm and 2%@4c higher. Receipts, 101,114 
bus; stock, 265,825. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
48@50c; No. 3 white, 46@47c. : - 


OATMEAL—Firmly held in sympathy with 
raw material, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $6; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$6.40@6.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 
$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-Ib sacks, fine 
$6.30, coarse $5, 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the, Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in August were as follows, with compari- 


sons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
August, 1921..... 335,139 2,400,376 615,666 
July, 1921 ....... 224,714 2,130,799 393,563 
August, 1920..... 250,117 2,994,123 72,137 
August, 1919..... 84,469 5,188,540 118,256 
Exports— 
August, 1921..... 98,494 1,286,621 488,571 
July, 1921 ....... 45,557 1,483,038 674,818 
August, 1920..... 103,327 2,797,643 ..... ; 
August, 1919..... 93,572 3,140,696 65,973 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT, 13 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Sept. 13 Year ago 
Short patent, 
MUOOM..0.0 4 6 v'c00 ee 08 $8.40@9.00 $13.10@13.60 


Standard patent .... 8.10@8.50 12.70@13.00 
Second patent ...... 7.70@8.00 12.30@12.60 
*First clear, jute ... 5.45@5.50 @10,.00 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.75@4.05 “¢. 4 8.25 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 13), in 
jute, were: 


Sept. 13 Year ago 
Medium semolina ...$6.95@7.00 $12.10@12.20 
Durum flour ....... 5.65@5.70 10.70@11.20 
GE 60 6k cacy ws 4.40@4.50 7.75@ 8.00 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Sept, 17... 2... 219,965 449,065 400,940 
Sept. 10... 334,160 237,700 457,835 398,660 
Sept. 3... 411,885 257,955 324,515 335,465 
Aug. 27... 411,745 278,630 391,485 378,740 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
gt LOPES 1,570 Neer ee 
Sept. 10.. 8,795 Mi pad wearer etsess 
Sept. 3.... ..... Hatt Ste . “6668 
Aug. 27. 1, 865 me. seence 8, 115° 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
July 16. 61 69,115 199,645 148,285 335 450 
July 23. 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 2,305 cae 
July 30. 62 69,615 182,240 132,600 «+. 1,766 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 620 ois 
Aug. 13. 62 69,615 212,270 154,900 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. 62 69,615 219,915 146,145 ave gon 
Aug. 27. 61 69,275 212,060 155,470 “ea 

Sept. 3.. 59 67,775 209,365 112,005 715 ees 
Sept. 10. 50 57,225 165,130 123,970 715 910 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 13 Year ago 
eer $13.00@14.00 $39.00@40.00 
Stand. middlings.. 14.00@15.00 46.00@48.00 
Flour middlings... 20.00@23.00 65.00@56.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@31.00 .....@70.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.50 @ 23.75 
No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.00@25.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. .....@14.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.05@ 2.10 
Corn meal, yellowt .........++. 1.95@ 2.00 
Rye flour, white* ......... 6.90@ 7.10 
Rye fiour, pure dark* ..... 4.10@ 4.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 7.05@ 7.15 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.90@ 7.00 
RRONIOG GMtH®® wn cccsscascocasecs -65@ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. -@ 6.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ~»-@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5. 00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00 @10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......-+.+.06. 39.50@ 40.00 

*In sacks, tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 








No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Demet, | Fy cesses 149% @153% 
ee. SD scossece 156% @159% 
Meme. 9 vcsveces 157% @160% 
Bat, BO pecccccs 152% @155% 
Sept. 12 oowcc.ee 150% @152% 
a 152% @154% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Sept. 144% @149% 139% @144% 
Sept. -» 149% @154% 144% @149% 
Sept. - 150% @157% 149% @152% 
Sept. 145% @152% 142% @147% 
Sept. 148% @148% 140%@145% 
Sept. 147% @450% 144% @147% 
ror. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
$1.39% $1.39% 10..... $1.44% $1.40% 
- 1.44% 1.41% 132..... 1.43% 1.388% 
1.48 1.46% 18..... 1.48 1.42% 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6. 47 @48 31% @32% 99% @100% 43@59 
. 47 @48 32% @34 101 @102 43@60 
47 @48 33% @34% 101% @102% 43@60 
@105 43@60 


7 

8. 

9. 47% @48% 34% @36% 104 
10. 46% @47% 338% @35% 102% @103% 43@60 
12. 47 @48 383 @34%100 @101 41@59 
WEBK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 11 
Sept.10 Sept. 3 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 3,984,680 5,196,840 2,568,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 27,346 26,110 8,396 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,237 1,096 2,093 
Corn, Dus ....... 148,400 168,750 71,120 
Oats, bus ....... 874,780 1,319,080 900,000 
Barley, bus ..... 349,580 627,850 703,660 
RO, BOP crccsece 131,000 191,700 142,500 
Flaxseed, bus 100,300 154,350 74,240 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 11 
Sept.10 Sept. 3 1920 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,289,250 2,112,750 1,057,280 
Flour, bbis ...... 358,717 457,089 247,857 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,304 17,344 10,629 
Corn, bus ....... 62,000 51,980 37,820 
Oats, bus ....... 489,540 °567,360 492,000 
Barley, bus ..... 321,110 480,480 476,800 
Rye, bus ........ 90,350 47,880 112,970 
Fiaxseed, bus ... 68,620 47,880 4,920 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 11 Sept. 13 











Sept: 10 Sept. 3 .1920 1919 

No. 1 dark ..... 131 98 336 177 
No. 1 northern. 2 4 40 
No. 2 northern.. ° 5 ove eee 16 
Others ......... 1,444 1,378 557 2,965 
Totals ....... 1,581 1,476 897 3,198 
BD: BOER 052 vowed 3,531 1,158 sae was 
2 rer 8 62 eve eos 
Tm 2916 ....eece 5,625 5,874 e06 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sep. 11 Sep, 13 Sep. 14 


Sept. 10 Sept.3 1920 1919 1918 
Corn ... 10 10 11 5 64 
Oats ...16,300 15,973 1,173 3,934 2,034 
Barley ..1,039 783 506 974 733 
Rye 179 155 79 5,549 491 
Fiaxs’d 1,065 1,074 132 "32 3 





September 14, 1921 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c——Mple— -———Duluth—__. 





Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct, 

Sept. 6...$1.90% 1.90% 1.97 1.96 1.98 
Sept. 7... 1.95% 1.95% 2.01 2.00% 2.02 
Sept. 8... 2.00 2.00 2.04% 2.03% 2.05 
Sept. 9... 2.07% 2.07% 2.12 2.11 2.13 
Sept. 10... 2.07 2.07 2.10 2.10% 2.14 
Sept. 12... 2.08% 2.08% 2.10% 2.09% 2.11% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 


day and stocks in store at Minneapolis ana 

Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, ——In store 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 is19 


Minneapolis. 100 74 
Duluth 89 69 


116 
16 


1,065 
989 


132 32 
841 19 


Totals... 189 133 


132 


2,054 


973 bl 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at \jn- 


neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, 


to Sept. 


10, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts—, -—Shipment 
1921 


1921 


Minneapolis ... 177 
Duluth ........ 17 
Totals ....... 294 


1920 
105 
93 


198 





OCEAN RATES 

Océan rates on flour from Atlantic po: 

all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu 
day, Sept. 13, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





>J 


93 
62 


155 


ao From 
Phila- N« 
New Bos- Balti- del- P 
To— York ton more phia N 
Aberdeen ...... 43.00 ... 
Amsterdam . 27.50 27.50 27.50 27. 50 27 
Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27 
Melfaat 2s caices 36.00 .... 36.00 .... 2 
Bremen ....... 25.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 3: 
rE BOBO exces. seee See 
COPE cc ccecse DEE” Swew Sb¥ 0 bes 
Bergem -s...205. 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 : 
CORT sccvcctcce 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 21.00 
| ae 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 2) 00 
Dundee ........ 26.00 .... sak whee 
._, Se 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 2: 00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Malmé ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Hamburg ...... 25.00 30.00 30.00 30.50 3) 10 
Bordeaux ...... Sua e406 eeee coos 
FEOVPO 2 ccccedecn ih meer . 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 ... Sobe..e2ce 
Helsingfors .... 35.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 ... Wide gies o 
TRUE ccccccscees 26.00 
are BEBO cco case cece 
Liverpool ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 246 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26 
Londonderry ... 26.00 .... 26.00 .... . 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.) 
Newcastle ..... 26.00 ... cease’ ec 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27 
Gibraltar ...... My Gda>. 6Oee seco o- 
Southampton 26.00 Se gees 
ee 5.00 - 35.00 
Pe ee ere 31.00 abee 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grai! 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 9, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
iS Pa 291 244 104 av 
eeoneat 254 104 24 19 

BVies 20 cc ccee 259 69 72 ~ 
Grain Growers 593 383 120 eee 
Fort William .... 76 74 111 187 
GAR Be sossseves 180 431 45 16\ 
North Western .. 285 81 25 cae 
Port Arthur ..... 399 776 237 107 
Can. Gov't ...... 60 377 70 16 
Sask. Co-op. ... 202 113 8 110 
Davidson & Smith 24 4 one bee 
Private elevators. 874 708 261 627 

TORN. cccvcscs 3,497 3,363 1,077 1,45: 
Fear G0 ...cscce 1,458 154 274 403 
Receipts ........ 3,305 431 531 23 
Rail shipments... 125 49 5 ia 
Lake shipments.. 2,124 552 268 24 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2) Ma 2G We ce 6 
No. 1 northern... 740 No. 2C. W.. 1,261 
No. 2 northern.. 959 No, 3 C. W...... 708 
No, 3 northern.. 534 Ex. 1 feed ..... 99 

% So Bee 237 

D BUOR: cc cieinegeics 233 
Otherg ....e6.0% 111 
Private. ..crces. 708 

BOOM .etacees 3,363 








Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r--Mpls—7 --Duluth— 


1921 
478 
1,435 
392 
481 


1920 
234 
710 
163 


Winnipeg 
1921 1920 
782 170 
641 213 
770 247 
916 286 
1,004 405 
1,371 711 


1921 1920 
Sept. 7... 561 3847 
Sept. 8... 363 383 
Sept. 9... 520 360 
Sept. 10... 516 348 
Sept. 12 ...1,027 538 
Sept. 13... 508 247 

Totals 





"3,495 2,223 3,926 1,788 5,484 2,032 


Philippine Islands—Corn Crop 


Corn crop of the Philippine Islands, 


calendar years, in bushels: 


1921...... 18,108,000 
1920...... 16,978,000 
1919...... 13,095,000 
1918...... 11,271,000 
1917...... 13,441,000 
1916...... 14,083,000 


by 


14,753,000 
13,336,000 
9,235,000 
7,810,000 
4,277,000 

















26.00 
2). 00 








olis, 


jpeg 
1920 


213 
247 
286 
405 
7il 





032 


000 
000 
000 


000 
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DROUTH IN ARGENTINA 


(Continued from page 1218.) 

Performing the arithmetical operation 
of subtracting from the total wheat pro- 
duction the quantity exported, the quan- 
tity remaining over represented only 84.8 
kilos (186.3 lbs) per capita consumption. 
But it must be taken into account that 
the exportation of flour for the year 1919 
as shown by the custom house statistics 
amounted to $28,107 tons (3,674,798 
bbls), that is to say, 54 per cent more 
than the average for the other four years 
we are examining (150,793 tons). 

The explanation of this fact is some- 
what difficult, as having wheat available 
and seeing that the industrial capacity 
of our mills is greatly in excess of the 
quantity of flour they produce, it was to 
the interest of the millers to obtain the 
highest yield on their fixed capital with- 
out increasing proportionately the circu- 
lating capital necessary for the augment- 
ed production they have so long ardently 
desired and to obtain which they are now 
making representations to the govern- 
ment. In these circumstances why should 
exports have augmented, thereby restrict- 
ing the quantity necessary for national 
consumption? 

As regards the year 1920 there was 
then, too, no scarcity of flour for home 
consumption, seeing that, with the har- 
vest of that year and the surplus over 
from 1919, we had a total of over 7,000,- 
000 tons (257,000,000 bus), deducting 
from which quantity the exports durin 
the year and requirements for norma 
consumption and seed there ought to 
have remained for the year 1921 some- 
thing like 250,000 tons (9,175,000 bus). 
These antecedents show that during 1920 
there existed within the country a quan- 
tity of wheat in excess of home consump- 
tion requirements. But it has to be taken 
into account that, in spite of exports hav- 
ing been prohibited, demand met with no 
offerings in the market because the mar- 
ket, commercially speaking, was in a 
stute of paralyzation. 


EXPORTATION OF FLOUR 


The following are the comparative fig- 
ures for the four-year period of 1917-20, 
in metric tons: 





Countries— 1917 1918 1919 1920 
Brasil cie.s + 77,196 118,033 173,896 26,366 
France ....6 20,256 510 75 2,126 
BeigiQM cece <cocce cece 350 4,633 
United States, ..... 1,461 GOB nce 
Italy seceesis, cvsys 2 5,609 4,796 
U. Kingdom.. 507 7 36,931 11,213 
Uruguay .... 2,018 6,842 1,803 1,152 
Netherlands... .....+ 13,619 13,884 10,316 
Chile stysegee 348 3,115 1,221 40 
Bolivia ...... 350 1,739 A776 = acces 
Paraguay 5,568 7,291 8,088 4,674 
Norway ..... 4,075 4,054 46,702 24,657 
DenwiGF wese 66402 s0006 8,038 12,156 
Orderg ...... 1,662 308 3,672 24,688 
Other@ ..eee. 485 19,464 25,404 44,551 

Totals ..... 112,465 176,445 328,107 171,268 
Corresponding 

to Brazil, 

per cent 68.6 66.9 53.0 15.4 


During 1920, exports of wheat and 
flour were prohibited as from Aug. 1. 
lo this cause may be attributed the fact 
that the figure corresponding to Brazil 
was only 26,366 tons. Furthermore, in 
‘hat same year 24,657 tons of flour were 
hipped “to orders” and it is possible 
hat a considerable proportion of that 
yuantity may have gone to Brazil, and 
his supposition is confirmed by the Bra- 
ilian statistical returns which show flour 
imports from Argentina as 43,296 tons. 

It can be gathered from the foregoing 
‘hat Brazil is the principal importing 
narket for our flour, and although there 
is a falling off comparing the 1909-13 
veriod (8414 per cent) with the 1916-19 
eriod (59 per cent), this difference is 
‘ompensated, as the following table of 
‘xports of flour and wheat to Brazil 
shows, in metric tons: 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


in the first mentioned period certain mar- 
kets ceased to import Argentine flour, 
while others increased their imports of 
the article to an extraordinary degree— 
in both cases due to transitory causes. 

The return to normality will show us 
whether the situation created by these 
circumstances will offer ampler scope in 
the national market to our milling in- 
dustry. 


Argentina—Flour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan, 1 to Aug. 11, 1921, with figures 
for the corresponding periods of 1920 and 
1919 (000’s omitted): 


Flour, — Bushels—————_,, 
bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1921.... 299 54,850 65,732 35,525 19,504 
1920.... 1,937 179,421 89,184 31,394 18,083 
1919.... - 62,625 47,481 16,908 8,261 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921°........ 299,107 1918......0+. 1,396,069 
1980... 22.00. 1,906,139 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919. .....05. 8,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918.........1,976,184 1910.........1,292,570 
1917... ceeee 1,259,608 1909.........1,304,598 
1916.......+.1,616,048 1908.........1,271,200 
1915.......++1,299,749 1907......++.1,427,989 
1914.......--- 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Fiaxseed Oats 
1921*..... 654,850 65,732 35,525 19,504 
1920...... 184,600 172,638 39,883 28,286 
1919...... 119,678 174,804 33,023 22,830 
1918...... 107,510 20,402 16,642 36,669 
1917...... 82,948 28,228 5,607 683 
1916...... 84,321 118,140 26,192 65,421 
1915...... 92,172 173,223 38,668 40,898 
1914...... 86,028 189,461 383,131 24,426 
. 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,9 16,369 365,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 26,599 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
82,601 106,046 21,199 3,688 
*Jan. 1-Aug. 11 only, 
Argentina—Crops 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21... 168,820 230,423 47,606 42,597 
1919-20... 214,143 258,690 57,114 42,039 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 83,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 68,839 31,781 3,996 
1916-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 46,040 
1913-14... 118,904 268,135 60,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 166,000 177,000 68,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 382,502 
1905-06... 136,000 196,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1920-21.... 15,014 8,090 ,06 484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,625 8,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1918-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... ‘17,042 8,456 2,648 4,028 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 8,716 





Barley by States 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the 1921 barley crop, by principal states, 
based on conditions Sept. 1, compared with 
the final estimate for 1920 and the five-year 
average, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1921 1920 Av’ge 

Wisconsin ...... 10,397 15,913 19,152 
Minnesota ...... 18,739 25,000 31,435 
TOWRA ccccccscece 6,215 7,810 10,541 
North Dakota ... 19,751 22,680 29,406 
South Dakota ... 16,814 26,825 26,510 
Kansas ......... 17,011 21,285 8,182 
Colorado ........ 5,664 4,674 4,405 
TOGO  .cccsccecs 4,235 4,256 5,656 
Washington 3,536 3,883 5,029 
Oregon ....+..6% 2,569 2,576 4,218 
California - 80,218 28,750 35,246 
New York .. 2,713 meee 40020 
Illinois .......+. 5,030 GANG | 4088 
Michigan ...... - 3,912 ee 
Nebraska ...... ° 6,757 J. | aren: 
Oklahoma ...... 2,995 B.186 8s cceee 
United States... 166,906 202,024 208,098 





Rye by States 
‘Department of Agriculture estimates of 











Total the 1921 rye crop, by principal states, based 
Year— Wheat Flour as wheat on the condition Aug. 1, compared with the 
LOLB Se peas Gone 298,365 55,907 378,232 final estimates for 1920 and 1919, in bushels 
191 cvedaevee 424,554 68,375 522,233 (000’s omitted): 

OTT eda Fee cee 171,620 77,196 281,900 1920 1919 
Now YorK ..ccccccecs 1,872 1,932 
Totals for the New Jersey ..........+ 1,155 1,280 
triennial period 894,539 201,478 1,182,365 Pennsylvania 2,656 2,880 
1986). Sowa yecw 319,362 118,033 487,980 Indiana ....... 4,340 56,040 
19805 facecass 303,430 173,896 551,852 Illinois ........-+..+. 3,27 4,950 
19SBK sites ie 199,720 26,366 237,385 Michigan-............ 9,702 13,500 
wi OM se auava tangs 7,728 32 
Totals for the Minnesota ....,.++.++ 8,160 7,875 
triennial period 822,512 $18,295 1,277,217 North Dakota ...... - 17,207 9,340 15,560 
South Dakota .......- 4,704 4,320 6,500 
PRESENT SITUATION Nebraska eee reer yo 

Kansas ....... . 2, 
_ A comparison of the flour exports dur- Colorado ... 1,357 1,188 
ing the quinquennial period preceding the Iowa ...... 1,071 1,118 
war (1909-13) with the 1916-20 period O° ----- cunceliliacasete 
leads to no practical conclusion, because United States 69,318 88,909 





Agriculture, 


. World's Corn Crops 

Estimates of the corn crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
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the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of 


information, supplemented by conjectural figures-for nations not reporting as a result of 
war conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000's omitted): : 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged, 











1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

United States .......+.. 3,185,876 3,232,367 2,858,509 2,502,665 3,065,233 2,566,927 2,994,793 
CaMAdR ...ccccscccccvece 14,838 14,335 12,691 14,214 7,762 6,282 14,368 
Guatemala .......eseeeee *5,000 4,056 4,939 *10,000 *10,000 *10,000 *10,000 
MexICO .....sccceserecece *70,000 *60,000 *60,000 75,985 *75,000 *75,000 *80,000 
Argentina .......cceecees 230,423 258,690 240,144 170,660 58,839 161,133 338,235 
CHC .ncrcccccscsevevesce 1,616 1,702 1,284 1,446 1,338 1,570 1,842 
Uruguay ...ccecccccvceee *4,000 2,784 6,574 7,086 6,815 4,604 11,382 
Bulgaria ....ccccsccceses 32,953 34,428 38,777 8,144 17,780 17,471 29,821 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... *10,000 9,648 —— teste. .o0ee¢-opeed asane 
FAnce ......cecesescceee 15,267 9,976 9,760 14,904 16,215 17,104 
Hungary 50,156 *55,000 *80,000 *120,000 *150,000 220,600 
TOOIY ccccccsccscscceceses y 89,298 85,846 76,590 75,452 81,547 121,824 
Jugo-Slavia ...-.s.eeeeee *100,000 112,044 64,753 *10,000 *10,000 *10,000 12,000 
Roumania .......+.eeeee8 *90,000 92,950 94,909 *80,000 *60,000 *60,000 86,412 
Russia ....c.ccesesovece + *15,000 *30,000 *40,000 *50,000 *50,000 62,000 72,169 
SPAIN ...ccevecesevee veee *25,000 27,692 25,554 24,141 29,369 28,642 29,096 
Switzerland ........ eeeee *250 27 287 358 252 *250 *250 
JAPAN .nccccccsescnsecece *3,500 *4,000 *4,000 3,757 3,791 4,102 3,749 
Philippines ... 18,108 16,978 13,095 11,271 13,441 14,083 14,753 
British India ... *60,000 *90,000 *90,000 92,680 93,760 80,000 82,200 
Australia ....seeeeeeeeee *7,000 6,764 *7,000 *7,000 8,527 6,794 8,456 
New Zealand *400 406 415 368 274 351 284 
Algeria ...cccccccccccece 227 254 236 *250 302 *300 350 
ByYPt .nccssccccscccccces *60,000 *65,000 63,980 *65,000 63,757 68,362 39,803 
MOTOCCO ....eeeeeeeescees *3,000 2,853 *3,000 3,364 3,143 *3,850 *3,850 
TUNMIB ...cccccccccvccsess *400 197 217 *300 354 *300 *300 
Union of South Africa... 33,461 30,966 41,291 45,143 36,516 25,000 36,607 
Totals, 27 countries. .4,115,052 4,253,114 3,822,925 3,350,182 3,826,609 3,454783 4,230,248 


*Conjectural. 


(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: 





World’s Oats Crops 
Estimates of the oats crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 


e.8., 


Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged. 














1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
United States .......... 1,090,282 1,526,055 1,231,754 1,538,124 1,592,740 1,251,837 1,549,030 
COBGGER coisccvcccccccescs 457,544 630,710 394,387 426,312 403,010 410,211 623,684 
APMONtinea ..ccccccccccees 47,606 57,114 33,762 68,635 31,781 75,280 49,397 
CREO coccccccccccce 2,715 3,250 2,020 3,117 5,564 6,350 7,104 
WPMBERY .cccccccce 1,986 1,478 1,288 3,697 1,926 2,283 933 
HEUNBaAry .nccccccccccccce *20,000 23,106 *35,000 *40,000 *70,000 *70,000 147,550 
Belgium ..,.cccccccccees *35,000 33,865 26,920 30,000 *30,000 *30,000 40,000 
Bulgaria .ncccccsccccseces 16,535 10,125 7,387 3,613 *5,000 7,372 9,545 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... *55,000 59,654 eS ey ae) ee re 
Denmark 47,131 47,586 41,571 37,653 42,286 42,859 
Finland 24,561 24,133 22,649 *22,000 *22,000 22,000 
France 291,406 168,303 176,504 214,259 277,179 238,551 
Germany 335,526 309,591 $22,475 249,964 477,316 412,400 
GROOCO cecccccccccccccccs 3,996 2,749 4,540 3,566 *3,500 *3,500 
TOMly wccccccccccccccceces 24,223 34,695 45,353 33,889 28,742 31,443 
Jugo-Slavia ......-.ee0es *30,000 26,354 42,192 *3,000 *3,000 *3,000 4,000 
Netherlands ..........++ «+ *20,000 24,285 20,512 18,617 18,594 22,240 20,692 
WIOTWOT ccccceccccccccccs 15,078 15,106 16,582 17,004 13,502 10,318 
Poland ..crccccccsccccccecs 111,480 ca? 86=«3|—| Shanes) 8=—_«s eeste ‘Seeess  sba00 
Roumania . 27,832 14,272 *10,000 *10,000 28,935 29,932 
Russia .......++. *400,000 *450,000 *500,000 623,000 843,249 867,414 
BPGIM cccccccccccccccceces 37,773 32,915 30,474 33,048 32,163 36,949 
Sweden ........eeeees 70,600 76,591 57,880 67,142 93,089 91,311 
Switzerland ........- eseee %3,000 3,114 2,811 5,188 4,602 *4,500 *4,500 
United Kingdom ........ *225,000 220,579 219,316 257,433 214,728 176,049 184,092 
Japan - *11,000 11,162 9,921 12,243 5,690 *6,000 *6,000 
Australia - *15,000 15,303 *12,000 10,387 14,018 16,539 4,341 
New Zealand 6,724 6,968 6,885 4,943 6,371 7,653 11,436 
AlMOTIA .nccccccccccccses 18,682 4,960 13,557 22,914 16,125 13,140 15,082 
DURIB cccccecscccscccesee 4,478 1,481 3,445 3,817 3,996 2,067 3,445 
Union of South Africa.... 7,789 4,686 9,520 10,775 6,928 9,661 *9,000 





Totals, 31 countries. .3,261,563 3,953,855 3,384,197 3,689,843 3,744,598 3,976,143 4,376,508 


*Conjectural, 





World’s Barley Crops 


Estimates of the barley crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 


(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: 


e.8., 


Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 
conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 
nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount of territory included for the 
seven years is approximately unchanged, 














1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

United States ........... 166,906 202,024 161,345 256,225 211,759 182,309 228,851 
COMAER ceccccccccccscese 58,027 63,311 56,389 77,287 55,058 42,770 60,699 
TEOMIOS cccevcccwcccccvecs *15,000 *15,000  *%15,000 17,711 12,000 *10,000 10,000 
Argentina . 11,161 10,279 1,230 *2,000 2,165 5,430 5,144 
Chile ...... 5,385 3,977 3,665 3,304 4,840 4,358 3,827 
Uruguay ...cccees 169 72 100 108 110 115 40 
AGBUTIE.... co cccccccves *3,000 4,465 3,832 4,233 3,291 *6,000 *7,000 
BEURGOTT 2 ccccccccece *20,000 20,045 *30,000 *40,000 *50,000  *60,000 83,857 
WONBIEM ccc ccccesccene 4,419 4,350 3,617 *3,500 *3,500 *3,500 4,000 
TRRURETER. oc cvcccccesccecs 15,157 13,926 10,371 7,094 11,980 10,037 11,848 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... *35,000 37,238 eee ee ee ee err 
DOMMOTR cccccccccescccs 23,548 24,522 21,465 17,881 22,817 25,890 
Finland 4,983 5,295 5,635 *4,500 *4,500 5,000 
France 38,382 23,624 27,475 37,265 38,268 31,787 
Germany 82,660 76,700 103,720 89,886 126,080 114,077 
Greece 7,025 *7,000 7,258 5,796 *6,000 *6,000 
Italy 5,870 8,327 9,686 7,422 11,041 11,051 
Jugo-Slavia 16,261 20,446 *2,000 *2,000 *2,000 2,250 
Netherlands ........+..- +. 2,500 2,846 2,688 2,176 2,573 2,498 3,380 
WOOPWEP soccccccsccccscce *6,000 5,382 5,787 5,622 4,021 3,415 2,682 
Pelamd ...cccccccsvccccce *40,000 39,309 35,917 vanem.- Mehie,” sReeee eee se 
POPCUMAL cccccccccccccese *1,500 1,458 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 *1,500 
TRORRIEGIR oc vce vevccccste *40,000 48,184 19,844 4,993 *10,006 30,038 29,031 
| PPT TTP TELE E ee --*150,000 *200,000 *250,000 *300,000 *350,000 °*400,000 401,301 
CED. Wi 6eine coed vcvate 92,180 90,460 81,808 90,496 76,747 86,963 82,763 
Sweden ..... *12,000 11,012 12,892 12,947 11,760 14,621 14,254 
Switzerland ...... *650 620 629 666 71 *600 *600 
United Kingdom ........ *65,000 68,435 58,029 62,361 59,290 54,568 48,376 
British India ............ *150,000 *150,000 *150,000 155,307 155,447 147,653 142,847 
SRBGR ccweevecscoccesove 89,286 92,140 91,500 $2,660 8,896 9,486 3,342 
Australia .......eeeeeeee *2,000 *2,000., *3,000 *3,000 4,080 3,802 1,329 
New Zealand ............ *800 816 711 56 738 820 597 
AIMOTIA wcccccccrcccccoes 52,406 9,425 33,667 60,742 28,529 35,969 39,866 
|. | OP PPEET TLL PTET Ee *10,000 10,449 10,087 10,063 13,598 13,161 13,746 
MOFOCCO occsccccccssvoces *35,000 39,645 *%35,000 35,217 31,649 *30,000 *35,000 
PEE 6 nos vce wees eutes eee 13,549 2,622 5,512 10,426 8,267 4,914 11,482 
Union of South Africa.... 1,137 1,720 1,623 2,054 1,000 1,300 1,359 

Totals, 37 countries. .1,282,232 1,329,939 1,272,305 1,429,480 1,368,260 1,456,033 1,534,776 


*Conjectural. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.vurn, Mixw., Sept. 12.—The bullish 
tendency of wheat the past week fright- 
ened out those who were apparently 
ready to buy, and the volume o iness 
decreased considerably. They do not 
seem to believe that the price level can 
be maintained, but that the advance will 
be followed by recessions. Only those 
in immediate need of supplies were trad- 
ing, and their orders were limited to 
small lots. The asking prices of mills 
were advanced 75c bbl on patent and 
50c on clear. 

While the durum flour trade watched 
market developments closely all week, 
they showed no desire to purchase to 
any extent in the face of the rapidly ad- 
vancing prices of wheat and flour. Prices 
were up 15@20c bbl, but this was wi 
out by the break today in wheat. e 
steady purchases of the few weeks pre- 
vious have apparently filled up the holes. 

The outside trade continues listless re- 
garding rye flour, occasionally asking for 

rices but showing indifference as_ to 

uying. Prices were advanced 25c bbl 
last week, and fell off 10c today. 

Buying of millfeed was light the past 
week, the demand being restricted to 
scattered ldts. Colder weather is ex- 
pected to bring an improvement, but for 
the moment it is difficult to interest the 
trade. Mills are pretty well sold up. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ... 44 
Last week ... 46 
Last year . 6.8 
TWO Years AGO ....eeeeeeee 24,465 66 


NOTES 


Julius H. Barnes spent Labor Day in 
Duluth, going from here to Omaha. 

R. C. Schiller and Frank Randall, 
grain men of Minneapolis, were on 
*change today. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Goodman returned 
Saturday from their wedding trip to 
Chicago and Detroit. 

Corn is arriving in larger volume and 
going out by boat. A Minneapolis house 
is moving most of it. 

E. L. Glaser, president of Rosenbaum 
Bros., Chicago, was on the Duluth 
Board of Trade today. 

Louis N. Ritten, Minneapolis, has 
made application for the transfer of the 
Duluth Board of Trade membership of 
Mark G. Magnuson. 

Canadian grain to the amount of 137,- 
924 bus was received in store last week, 
coming by vessel, and also 2,063 bus of 
barley.: There was also shipped for ex- 
port, by boat, 102,000 bus. 

Barley advanced several cents last 
week, but lost its gain today under the 
heavier receipts and offerings. There is 
a steady demand for it from eastern 
buyers. 

Movement of southwestern wheat to 
this market is reduced to a very low 
ebb, but there may be a possibility of 
further business worked through here 
for delivery in the East to go abroad. 

Screenings dealers say it is next to 
impossible to interest the trade in, that 
commodity. The large holdings owned 
here are not moving, except for an occa- 
sional car when some one’s wants are 
pressing. 

The Purity Bread Co., of St. Paul, 
has taken over the -local bakery of the 
Holsum Bread Co. on East First Street. 
Changes in the i and equipment have 
been made, and the company is ready 
for business. 

Most of the flaxseed arriving is going 
to apply on sales, leaving very little 
cash stuff to come on the tables. Crush- 
ers are picking up everything available, 
paying top prices for choice cars. Re- 
ceipts are light. 

Rye continues in active demand, both 
from consumers in this country and: for 
export account. September price for 
No. '1 is the basis for both spot and to- 
arrive. Shipping is active, and stocks 
‘were redu 430,000 bus last week. 

Grain rolled in heavily last week, and 
elevators, grain merchants and inspec- 
tion departments are all crowded to the 
limit to handle the receipts. This morn- 
ing 1,523 cars were on track, of which 
more than 900 arrived Sunday. Eleva- 
tors report today receipts into houses of 
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1,708,000 bus, and shipments of 1,796,000. 
Of this 1,391,000 bus were wheat re- 
ceived, and 1,468,000 bus shipped. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is —s steady at 2c bu, and 
the same rate is obtaining for shipments 
to Georgian Bay. ae is some- 
what slower. Georgian Bay is congest- 
ed, causing the routing of a cargoes 
to other ports. Once the Canadian crop 
movement gets under way, vessel men 
are fearful that there will be serious con- 
gestion. An early cessation of the ore 
movement is likely, and this would put 
more carriers into the grain trade. 


The cash demand for spring and 
durum wheat was good, both from mill- 
ing and shipping interests. Eastern and 
other outside millers were bidding for 
supplies, and active inquiry was also ad- 
vised for export account. No. 1 dark 
northern closed today at 121,c over De- 
cember, and lower grades at differentials 
under that represent difference in mill- 
ing quality. The durum spreads are 
steady, but with a tendency toward eas- 
ing. No. 2 mixed is unchanged at 4c 
under September. 

F. G. Cartson. 





CRITICIZES FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Con- 
gressman Sidney Anderson, of Minne- 
sota, chairman of the joint commission 
on agricultural inquiry, “took a fling” at 
some of the activities of national farm 
organizations here this week when he 
criticized the tendency to strive for “po- 
litical action” instead of “endeavoring to 
work out their own problems.” 

“The farmer, in the main, is organized 
today just like the retailer is organized, 
namely, along semipolitical rather than 
economic lines,” said Congressman An- 
derson. “Neither the farmer nor the re- 
tailer can get anywhere in this country 
except through an organization whose 
fundamental aim is economic. 

“This is the message I want to get to 
every farmer in this nation. The mes- 
sage does not carry the inference that 
such an organization, providing for an 
ideal marketing system, can be worked 
out day after tomorrow, but it does carry 
the admonition that no time should be 
lost in beginning a study of the situation 
from an economic standpoint. Consider- 
able time will be required before study 
will materialize into efficient organiza- 
tion, and the point is to commence today 
to plan along the right path, developing 
a sound, substantial agricultural pro- 
— which the whole world needs. 

‘oo much claptrap has been in evidence 
everywhere about the magic power of 
political action in respect to increased 
quality, quantity and price. Bunk is the 
best word I can think of with which to 
characterize such theory, refuted both by 
common sense and history.” 

Joun Marrinan. 





CALIFORNIA BEAN SITUATION 

San Francisco, Car., Sept. 10.—The 
California Bean Growers’ Association, in 
its monthly report, states: “While trad- 
ing in spot beans during the month was 
an improvement on the previous month, 
‘futures’ have commanded the most at- 
tention. Prices on spot beans have tend- 
ed toward the prices on ‘futures’ as the 
new crop approaches a condition of ship- 
ment. This has meant a gradual re- 
duction in price for colored varieties and 
a healthy improvement for whites, both 
large and small. 

“Reports from small white districts in- 
dicate a lower yield than was anticipated 
a month or so ago by fully 30 per cent. 
Adverse tripe or weather conditions 
have resulted in many cases in growers 
plowing their beans under, rather than 
taking the chance of adding more ex- 
pense for harvesting, cleaning, packing 
and handling, without being able to real- 
ize enough on their small yield to come 
out whole. We shall not be surprised to 
see white beans advance in price as soon 
as harvesting uncovers the actual figures 
on supplies. 

“Blackeyes were planted so heavily this 
year that prices opened for 1921 crop 
away below the quotations on spot stocks. 
Now we hear that many fields of black- 
eyes have been damaged by rust and, 
consequently, thie yield of choice black- 
> ag will be materially decreased from 
the former estimates. — have 
been brisk, covering pinks, baby limas, 









cranberries and blackeyes. Sales have 
been confirmed on new crop pinks at 
$4.70 up, and for blackeyes at $4.15 up. 

“All signs at this time point to in- 
creased consumption of beans throughout 
the country, and active buying in all sec- 
tions is having a very desirable effect 
upon the market. Oriental beans will 
be the only hindrance to a healthy de- 
velopment of the bean industry, but there 
is still hope that Congress will grant do- 
mestic growers the protection of not less 
than the 3c duty which has been peti- 


tioned for.” : 
R. C. Mason. 





FARM FINANCE MEASURES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 10—The 
War Finance Corporation has made ar- 
rangements for the administration of 
section 24 of the agricultural credits act, 
which authorizes the corporation “to 
make advances to any bank, banker, or 
trust company in the United States... 
which may have made advances for agri- 
cultural purposes, including the breed- 
ing, raising and marketing of live stock, 
or may have discounted or rediscounted 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other 
negotiable instruments issued for such 
at grovel Agricultural loan agencies 

ave been created in important agricul- 
tural districts, and these agencies will be 
in charge of local committees composed 
of five representative bankers and busi- 
ness men. The members of most of the 
committees already have been appointed, 
and their personnel and location will be 
announced as soon as acceptances are re- 
ceived. 

The committees will receive and pass 
upon applications from banks, bankers, 
and trust companies located in their re- 
spective territories for advances pur- 
suant to section 24, and will make ap- 
propriate recommendations to the War 
Finance Corporation at Washington. In 
order to avoid undue delay in the han- 
dling of applications, three members of 
each committee have been selected from 
the city or town in which the headquar- 
ters of the loan agency will be located. 

All applications for loans submitted 
to the agencies must be in triplicate, on 
forms provided for that purpose by the 
War Finance Corporation. 

Applications in connection with ex- 
port financing, including applications of 
dealers for advances to assist in carry- 
ing agricultural products for export, and 
applications of co-operative associations 
in connection with export and domestic 
business, will continue to be handled 
directly from Washington. 

JoHN MaArrinan. 





IMPORTANCE OF RUSSIA’S FARMS 

Saw Francisco, Cat., Sept. 10.—Speak- 
ing before the board of directors of the 
executive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, recently, Dean 
Hunt, of California, said: 

“The world, the human race, is more 
dependent upon economic rehabilitation 
and direction of Russian agriculture 
than upon any other single material fac- 
tor in the world. There are 150,000,000 
people involved. I do not mean that the 
American farmer is going necessarily to 
suffer when Russia comes back, but the 
direction which our agriculture will take 
will be affected by the time and the way 
in which Russia comes back. The farmer 
who does not adjust himself to this new 
order is the one who is going to lose out. 
Watch Russia and study her. 

“After most great wars there has been 
an upset of agricultural ownership in the 
countries affected. Landlordism in Eng- 
land arose after previous great wars, 
primarily because the little farmer did 
not have sufficient credit to carry on his 
work economically. The greatest single 
need of the American farmer today is 
adequate credit. For the good of the 
whole nation he should have improved 
credit facilities.” 

R. C. Mason. 





FARM PRODUCT EXPORTS 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 10—Ex- 
ports of farm products during July 
amounted to $176,000,000, or 55 per cent 
of all commodities exported during the 
month, compared with $169,000,000, or 
51 per cent of the value of the June 
exports. Agricultural imports were val- 
ued at $93,000,000, or 52 per cent of the 
total imports, this being $7,000,000 less 
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than the imports for June. These fig- 
ures are preliminary, and were obtained 
by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

The outstanding feature of the month's 
foreign trade was the continued upward 
trend in the exports of corn, cotton, 
meats and tobacco. The exports of these 
commodities during July showed a sub- 
stantial increase over June, as well as 
over July, 1920. The exports of wheat 
during July were about 500,000 bus less 
than in June, but about 1,000,000 more 
than during July a year ago. Decreases 
were also the rule in the exports of but- 
ter, condensed milk, wool, rice and rye. 

The exports of corn during July, 
amounting to 14,972,000 bus, exceeded 
those of any month during the year, and 
were nearly 4,000,000 bus more than the 
exports of corn for the entire calendar 
year of 1919. The total exports of corn 
from the United States during the first 
seven months of the present calendar 
year have amounted: to 72,722,000 bus, 
compared with 17,761,000 exported dur- 
ing the calendar year 1920. This volume 
of exports has not been equaled since 
1906. 

JoHn Manrrinan. 





Proposed Freight Sailings 


Proposed freight sailings, subject to 
change, supplementing previous announ 
ments from steamship agents, as published 
in this column: 


Waterman Steamship Corporation: Mobile, 
Pensacola, Gulfport, to Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Sept. 18, Oct. 21; to Aberdeen, Leith, 
early September; to Aberdeen, Hull, Sept. 
20; to London, early September, Oct. 18; 
to Hamburg, Bremen, Sept. 3, 8, Oct. 3. 

Baltimore Steamship Co., Inc: Baltimore 
to Glasgow, Sept. 24, 30; to Belfast, Dubiin, 
Sept. 15, 30; to Bristol, Sept. 15; to Avon- 
mouth, Sept. 24; to Porto Rico, Sept. 22. 

Luckenbach Lines: New York to Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, Sept. 18, 23, Oct. 3; Phila- 
delphia to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Sept. 19, 
29 


United Fruit Co: New Orleans to Cristo- 
bal, Colon, Panama City, Port Limon, Santa 
Marta, Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and 
west coast ports of Mexico, Central America 
and South America, Sept, 14, 21, 28, Oct. 5; 
New Orleans to Havana, Bocas del Toro, 


Sept. 17, 24, Oct. 1; New Orleans to San- 
sage. Cuba, and Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 
17, 28 


Furness, Withy & Co: Baltimore to Li\ 
erpool, Sept. 22, Oct, 8; Halifax to Liverpoo! 


Sept. 16, 28; Halifax to London, Sept. 20 
Montreal to London, Sept. 20; Philadelphia 
to Manchester, Sept. 30; Newport News- 


Norfolk to Manchester, Sept. 25; New York 
to Marseilles, Sept. 14, 27; New York to 
South African ports, Sept. 24; Halifax to 
St. John, Sept. 16; New York to West Indies, 
Sept. 15, 16, 28, 30, Oct. 20, Nov. 5, 26. 

Rogers & Webb Line: Montreal to Rotter 
dam, Sept. 25, Oct. 15, 25; to Hamburg, Sept. 
25, Oct, 25; to Antwerp, Oct, 15. 

Lykes Line: Galveston to Bremen, Sept. 
15, 30; to Rotterdam, Sept. 15; to Hamburg 
Sept. 15; to Scandinavian ports, Sept 15 
Texas ports to West Indies, Sept. 25; New 
Orleans to Rotterdam, Sept. 25, 30; to 
Hamburg, Bremen, Sept. 30; to London, 
Sept. 15, 30; to Hull, Sept. 15; to Scandina- 
vian ports, September; to West ‘Coast of 
Africa, late September. 

Dixie Steamship Lines: Philadelphia to 
Bristol, Manchester, Glasgow, Sept. 15, last 
half of September, 

American Baltic Line: Philadelphia to 
Danzig, Stettin, Riga, Libau, last half of 
September. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Aug. 27, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bblse— 1921 1920 1919 
SE FAME weve cesees 3,190 2,225 2,904 
June 26-Aug. 27...... 23,648 17,388 19,279 
Flour exports, June 

26-Aug. 27, bbis.... 2,617 3,667 3,468 

Wheat, June 26- 

Aug. 27, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .267,000 254,000 329,726 
ER ST ee 61,604 49,560 19,289 
PIPE nn Vaccbhac veces 800 400 420 
Ground by mills ..... 106,560 80,154 89,028 
Wheat stocks, 
Aug. 27, bus— 
At terminals ......... 38,040 20,767 . 63,412 


At country elevators, 
mills:and in transit. 97,596 179,919 204,312 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbis, from 
Jan, 1, 1921, to Sept. 38, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 








Minneapolis ... 9,256 9,700 609 561 
Bt: “PRB. cass 0s 327 219 e" ime 
Duluth-Superior 461 543 eine es 
Outside mills .. 6,306 6,134 23 12 

Totals cesses 16,350 15,596 632 673 
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ST. OLAVE’S CHURCH, 
LONDON 


(Continued from page 1212.) 


three hundred years old. The chalices, 
paten and flagons shown in the accom- 
panying illustration are of silver-gilt, of 
very ancient manufacture, and are of 
priceless worth. There are two chalices 
and two patens of the same pattern. 

In olden days the neighborhood of the 
Tower was a royal district. Successive 
kings made the Tower their residence, 
and warriors and courtiers resided in 
Mark Lane, Seething Lane, Mincing 
Lane, and the neighboring streets. It 
was only in the time of the Stuarts, in the 
seventeenth century, that the court, was 
moved to its present locality, westward 
of London. Around St. Olave’s some of 
the great religious houses built their 
monasteries and convents, among them 
the Brethren of the Holy Cross, known 
as the Crutched Friars or Crossed 
Friars, so called from the iron or silver 
cross they carried in their hands and the 
red cross on their habits: also the Abbey 
of Nuns of the order of St. Clare, called 
the Sorores Minores or Little Sisters, the 
thoroughfare where the abbey stood still 
being known as the Minories. These re- 
ligious houses were swept ruthlessly 
away by King Henry VIII, and in due 
time commercial establishments were 
built on their sites, only their names re- 
maining to tell that they once existed. 
However, the Mark Lane district of the 
City of London still abounds in oldtime 
relics, and is full of interest to the 
visitor. 





GRAIN ELEVATOR AT AMSTERDAM 


The first complete and separate grain 
elevator, not a part of some other struc- 
ture, in Amsterdam has just begun op- 
erations, according to a consular report. 
It is the result of dissatisfaction with the 
primitive methods which have always 
been used in Amsterdam for loading and 
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unloading grain on and from steamships 
and railway cars. 

The elevator is located at one of the 
most important freight docks in the har- 
bor, from which various railway tracks 
radiate. It has a present.capacity (which 
can be quickly doubled) of 60,000 kilos 
(132,000 lbs) ‘per hour, aad is operated 
by electricity through a motor of 100 
horse power. ‘ Grain is put into sacks or 
loaded direct from cars to steamships, 
and vice versa, saving the cost of trans- 
fer lighters. Four weighing machines 
keep accurate account of quantities. 

The elevator building is constructed 
entirely of concrete, which has become a 
very much used material in this district 
for the construction of buildings, bridges 
and certain kinds of boats. 

The need of the elevator was felt, 
and it would have been constructed some 
years ago, but the war caused a post- 
ponement of the project till materials 
were obtainable more easily and at less 
expense. 


BUREAU REORGANIZATION 


Secretary Hoover Rearranges Foreign and 
D tic © ce Work—“Commerce 
Reports” to Appear in a New Form 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 10.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Herbert Hoover has 
completed the reorganization of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
made possible by the recent export in- 
dustries legislation, so that the bureau is 
now prepared to give prompt and expert 
advice to all the principal American com- 
modity lines seeking foreign markets. 

The Secretary of Commerce has been 
an active proponent of the movement 
now under way to reorganize the federal 
departments. In characteristic fashion 
he looked to his own back yard first, and 
there found in the important Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce a cum- 
bersome and _ inefficient organization 
which had not kept pace with the highly 











specialized developments in the industrial 
and commercial world. Accordingly, he 
set out at once to work reform in his 
own house. 

Fifteen commodity or industrial divi- 
sions, each in charge of a practical ex- 
pert in his line, have been created in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, and a division to make a specialty 
of rail and water traffic problems is in 
process of ee. In addition, the 
geographical divisions of the bureau have 
been reorganized so that special units 
devote their attention to eastern Europe, 
western Europe, Latin America, the Far 
East and the Near East. Finally, there 
is a division of commercial laws which 
will pay special heed to the commercial 
codes of all important world markets. 

The new commodity divisions which 
are to supply a trade information serv- 
ice to American exporters are: textiles, 
fuel, chemicals, foodstuffs, iron and steel, 
lumber, industrial machinery, electrical 
supplies, rubber, office appliances, auto- 
mobiles, leather, boots and shoes, imple- 
ments, vehicles and specialties. E. G. 
Montgomery, a specialist in marketing, 
heads the foodstuffs division. For the 
last 10 years he has made a study of 
world food production and distribution. 
In his new post he will take steps at 
once to establish contacts with centers 
of the foodstuffs trade, with a view to 
stimulating export sales. 

Each one of the new trade promotion 
units will have a man investigating con- 
ditions in foreign markets all the time. 
This representative will report back to 
the chief. of his division in Washington, 
and the latter will broadcast informa- 
tion of value to the trade promptly upon 
its receipt. Conversely, the Washington 
trade expert will keep his foreign repre- 
sentative posted upon conditions of do- 
mestic production, with a view to center- 
ing effort on the disposition of export 
surpluses. Information bearing on the 
domestic phase of the export problem 
will be gained through contact with trade 
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associations, publications and manufac- 
turers of the various commodities. 

In order to facilitate the distribution 
of trade information in a form that will 
be serviceable to exporters, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has decided to make 
a radical change in the content and 
make-up of the Commerce Reports which 
have been heretofore issued daily. This 
governmental export organ has in the 
past published trade gleanings from con- 
sular agents and commercial attachés in 
all parts of the world. This material 
has frequently appeared in “nontrade” 
form, so that it was not serviceable un- 
less the reader supplemented it through 
correspondence with the department, 
usually a tedious process. 

Within the next two weeks, Commerce 
Reports will be issued as a weekly. Its 
make-up, familiar to thousands of busi- 
ness men, will be-altered from the pres- 
ent more or less unsystematic mass of 
trade notes and data to a trade and 
technical periodical prepared after the 
best usage in that field of journalism 
and with its information classified on a 
commodity and geographical basis. 

The new Commerce Reports will de- 
vote a special section to transportation 
problems, another to technical matters 


- such as consular regulations and tariff 


changes, and a third to review of the 
week’s most important economic develop- 
ments from the world trade standpoint. 
Officials of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Comnierce expect that the re- 
vised Commerce Reports, served by the 
foreign trade cable service inaugurated 
by Secretary Hoover, will do much to 
stimulate interest in the export market 
and to push goods “Made in the U.S.A.” 
into all the principal markets of the 
world. 

Dr. Julius Klein, of Boston, former 
Harvard professor, now chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has had much to do with the re- 
organization of the bureau’s facilities. 
Secretary Hoover counts Dr. Klein one 
of his ablest assistants, and has virtually 
turned over to him the administration of 
this most important subdivision of his 
department. JoHN Marrinan, 





MILL LOSES ITS SUIT 

A decision of the Washington su- 
preme court holds the Ellensburg Milling 
Co. liable as for breach of a contract to 
buy wheat from the Jones-Scott Co. 
(199 Pac. 238.) 

One of the grounds on which the mill 
resisted plaintiff’s suit for damages was 
that the contract was invalid and unen- 
forceable under the war-time food con- 
trol act, as fixing a price in excess of the 
fair price fixed by the government for 
wheat. But the court holds that the law 
was not susceptible to such interpreta- 
tion; that “it merely provides, as far as 
wheat is concerned, for the fixing of a 
minimum price. The purpose of the act 
is very apparent: to encourage the pro- 
duction of wheat by the farmers of the 
country to meet the stress of war de- 
mands.” 

Another contention made under the 
same act was that the contract was in- 
valid and unenforceable as proyiding an 
excessive price for necessaries. But the 
court disposes of this contention by 
showing that the United States Supreme 
Court has decided that the food control 
act was invalid as to its provisions 
against excessive prices. 

The mill also objected that plaintiff 
could not treat the mill as being in de- 
fault under the contract because pay- 
ment was not due until delivery and no 
delivery was tendered. But the court 
finds that the mill’s refusal to receive 
the wheat at the price fixed by the con- 
tract excused plaintiff from actually 
tendering delivery. 

“There then only remains the question 
as to the measure of damages,” adds the 
supreme court. “That measure is the 
difference between the contract price 
and the market price at the date of the 
demand and ‘refusal, there being no 
definite time fixed for the delivery. . . . 
The contract price was fixed at $2.44 per 
bu. The appellant’s demand for per- 
formance was on Jan. 7, 1918, and the 
price at the Eureka Flat points at that 
date was testified to as being $2.001, 
per bu. A computation based on these 
figures must result in a judgment for 
the appellant in the sum of $4,350.” 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with The Northwestern Miller. 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
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The market for imported flour remains 
very quiet; in fact it may be said that 
neral apathy exists in the trade, and 
uyers take no interest in spot or for- 
ward positions unless there happens to 
be a very cheap seller. It is astonishing 
how trade has fallen off. Arrivals are 
not so heavy this week, but there is a 
stock on hand, mainly consisting of Kan- 
sas, Pacific Coast and Australian flour, 
all of the winter wheat variety, spring 
wheat flours having been too dear to 
bring along with any chance of selling at 
a profit. 
ome milled flour is down another Is 
per 280 lbs, which means that the baker 
can purchase a straight run at 64s, de- 
livered to his premises, less a discount 
of Is per sack if the account is paid 
within seven days. Quite recently the 
millers decided to make three different 
grades, and sell one at 3s higher and 
another at 3s lower than the price of 
—, but, finding it difficult at times 
to dispose of them, it is no uncommon 
occurrence to reduce the price of the 
top and lower grades by 2s per sack in 
order to keep the mills running. 


CANADIAN STRAIGHTS 


Cheap offers of Canadian straights 
have been received this. week, and a little 
business has been done for August sea- 
board on a c.i.f. basis at 60s, September 
seaboard at 58s, October at 55s and No- 
vember at 53s. These prices are in line 
and on a competitive basis if the flour 
could be here shortly, but seeing that 
these shipments are a long way off there 
is nervousness in buying. However, it is 
a step in the right direction, and it is 
| eraoagees | believed that only good, strong 

our will be wanted to counteract the 
softer qualities now on offer by import- 
ers and home millers. 


BREAD PRICE CONTROVERSY 


The London daily papers have been 
somewhat excited dusion the past few 
days by an announcement made by the 
Millers’ Association that a straight run 
flour could be purchased by the baker at 
58s 6d. In consequence of this rumor 
they demanded that the price of bread 
should be reduced accordingly but, as 
is often the case, “a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.” This price only relat- 
ed to English country flour made from 
native wheat, which is of a soft variety 
having good color and sweetness, but 
lacking strength, and could only be used 
for mixing with stronger varieties cost- 
ing more money. 
PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot are worth 
66@67s per 280 lbs, and Minnesota ex- 
port patents are a slow sale at 67s 6d, 
both ex-store. Kansas straights can be 
purchased at 64s, ex-store, and Aus- 
tralian flour, although held at 60s, would 
have to be reduced Is per sack in order 
to induce business. Canadian straights, 
forward, have been offered at 60s, c.i.f., 
August, 58s September, 55s October and 
538s November, all seaboard shipment. 
Kansas straights-have gone down con- 
siderably during the few days and 
offers have been received as low as 56s, 
cif. In Pacific Coast flours -a soft 
straight can be purchased for shipment 
at 50s, and club straight at 52s 6d. both 
cif. Australian flour is down Is 3d per 


sack, and is offered for September ship- 
ment at 51s $d, c.i.f. Home milled flour 
can be purchased at 64s, delivered to the 
baker, and deducting the discount for 
cash and cartage aeaaee brings the 
price to 62s 3d, ex-mill. 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed is quieter and, although prices 
have not altered materially, sellers would 
have to accept lower prices if anxious to 
dis of stock. Bran is £10 ton, and 
mi —- £14, both ex-mill. Plate mid- 
dlings for shipment can be purchased at 
£9 5s, cif. 

PEAS AND BEANS 

The excitement in all varieties of 
peas and beans is at an end for the 
time being, prices having gone up sud- 
denly about a fortnight ago, and now 
holders find that they have possibly paid 
too much in their anxiety to secure a 
stock, although there is no great pressure 
to sell. 

OATMEAL 

There is no heavy demand for oatmeal, 
and prices on spot remain about -un- 
changed. Midlothian is. still quoted at 
75s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and Aberdeen 
at 62s 6d. American on spot is held at 
58s, ex-store, and the price of forward 
delivery is 56s, c.i.f. Rolled oats are 1s 
cheaper than last week, owing to some 
arrivals, and can be purchased at 60s 
per 280 lbs, ex-store, but c.i.f..prices for 
forward delivery remain unchanged. ‘at 
57s. 

ARGENTINE GRAIN LOWER 


Freight rates on grain from the Ar- 
gentine to Europe are steadily . falling. 
During ry the rate per ton was 58s, 
whereas it is reported that yesterday as 
low as 27s 6d was accepted. In shipping 
circles this heavy decline in freight is at- 
tributed to a falling off in demand for 
tonnage, on account of the difficulties in 
marketing grain in Europe. It is stated 
that only vessels which have been able 
to secure outward cargoes of some de- 


scription could accept the present lower 
homeward freight for grain from South 
America, 

STEAMERS SOLD AT HEAVY LOSS 

An auction sale of cargo steamers be- 
longing to the Western Counties Ship- 
ping Co. took place during the week at 
the London Baltic Exchange. The price 
realized demonstrated the enormous drop 
in value of freight steamers. The eight 
that were sold were bought in February, 
1920, for £1,450,000, and they brought 
£266,150, showing a depreciation of £1,- 
183,850. When the company was formed, 
the earnings of the various shipping 
companies were very heavy and, as a 
result, the public was eager to subscribe 
for the shares of the new company. The 
loss on the sale of these steamers there- 
fore comes out of the pockets of the 
public. 

NOTES 

Antwerp records a considerable re- 
covery in maritime traffic at that port, 
and the number of unused vessels is 
steadily being reduced. 

R. F. Imbs, secretary of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, arrived in 
London this week. He left yesterday 
for an extended tour of the Continent, 
and ex s to be away three weeks or 
a month before returning to visit United 
Kingdom markets. 

FE. Jos, of the firm of Ledeboer.& Van 
Walbeek, Rotterdam, called at this office 
today. Accompanied by some friends, 
Mr. Jos has been making a motor tour, 
in the.course of which he visited the 
English lake district, Wales,. and the 
western counties of England. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 23 

At the moment the Glasgow market 
is-very quiet, owing to heavy shipments 
of Australian and Pacific flour. - With 
the arrival of boats loaded.-with these 
flours there is what may be termed a 
glut of winter wheat flours on’the mar- 








* World’s Wheat Crops 
Estimates of the wheat crops of the leading nations of the world, by calendar years 
(crops of the southern hemisphere harvested in December and January preceding: e.g., 
Argentina’s 1920-21 crop included in 1921), as reported by the International Institute of 
Agriculture, the United States Department of Agriculture and other official sources of in- 
formation, supplemented by conjectural figures for nations not reporting as a result of war 

conditions, or for other reasons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Note.—As a result of changes of boundary following the war, the figures for certain 


nations are not properly comparable, but the total amount 


seven years is approximately unchanged. 
1921 1920 
787,128 
263,189 
14,951 
214,143 


*12,000 
184,931 
0 


Austria 


Bulgaria 
Czecho-Slovakia ~ 


Jugo-Slavia 
Netherlands 


136,680 
. «10,000 
. _*4,000 
- *60,000 
250,469 
*30,000 
145,923 
> 6,974 
83,142 
- = 30,000 
. *15,000 
11,758 
8,113 


10,528 

» 3,586 
56,898 
376,880 
28,288 
45,884 
4,560 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom ... 


Australia 
New Zealand 


Tunis 


Union of South Africa.... 6,119 


~ $4,028 


of territory included for the 


sors 

921,438 

189,301 
6,959 


1915 
1,025,801 
426,746 
4,000 


1916 
636,318 
262,781 

*5,000 
172,620 
21,145 
9,867 
*3,000 
*2,000 
*7,500 
*150,000 
*8,000 
27,764 


1917 
* 635,655 
233,742 
*5,000 
80,115 
22,498 » 
5,390 
*3,000 
*2,000 


1919 
934,265 
193,000 

14,239 
171,591 
20,260 
6,890 
*3,000 
*2,500 
5,114 
*50,000 
9,895 


5,159 

*100,000 
6,189 | 

25,341 


6,330 
*200 
225,736 
90,330 
13,721 
176,368 
*10,000 
6,431 
1,087 
*6,000 


*50,000 
*475,000 
135,709 
9,003. 
7,095 
95,902 
370,421 
32,923 
114,734 
6,808 
49,774 
32,555 


8,451 
10,150 


8,252 
33,294 
15,369 
5,923 
306 
182,446 


129,262 
9,509 
3,524 

69,326 
280,299 
30,676 
75,146 
6,568 


4,790 4,857 





Totals, 39 countries..2,870,179 3,159,651 3,226,613 3,435,992 3,121,710 


*Conjectural. 


3,529,303 4,069,226 


ket. This being so, price cutting will 
develop, and as the quantity of flour in 
store has been greatly increased, the 
market may have a slow tone for some 
time. 

Another factor influencing the presen! 
market condition is the premium on Man- 
itoban flour for prompt shipment, com- 
pared to Kansas, amounting to about 
4@5s per sack. There is also the same 

remium on Manitoban flour against the 

ome milled product. Merchants here 
complain that they cannot get Manitoban 
millers to sell at prices such as would 
meet the present position. Kansas wheat 
is on passage te make flour at 55s pet 
sack, whereas Manitoban cannot be 
bought under about 70s. There would be 
an excellent market for the Manitoba 
flour if it were not so dear. 

* #* 


W. C. Omand, of.Toronto, who was as- 
sociated with the late Canadian Wheat 
Board in connection with the control ot 
flour, is visiting friends and relatives in 
Scotland. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 24 


There has been a little better demand 
for flour at fluctuating prices. Competi- 
tion by American millers has been very 
keen and, although for some time Min- 
heapolis mills have“not been as much in 
the running as Manitoba, yet during the 
week they have rmnrsenred 4 the situation, 
as far as prices are concerned, by bring- 
ing them down to a competitive basis. 
Some millers havé accepted as low as 
62s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 63s Dublin, 
for a good flour, and although it is ques- 
tionable if the price would now be _re- 
—- a few satisfactory lines were 

ooked. 

Canadian Fe are quoted at 63s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 64s Dublin, for 
some of the best export patent grade, 
September seaboard, while 62s would be 
accepted for Septémber-October ship- 
ment from the mill. There has been, 
however, really nothing doing in this 
class during the week. Kansas flours are 
very dear, and are completely out of 
line, compared with both Minneapolis 
and Canadian. Good Kansas patents 
were quoted as high as 59s, net, c.i.f., 
either port, and business is impossible at 
the price. 

American soft winters have been well 
in the —- and some fair lines have 
been sold as low as 56s, ex-quay, either 
port. It was only here and there, how- 
ever, that this price would be accepted, 
as others were asking considerably more 
money. This figure is very cheap com- 
pared with that of the-home millers who, 
although having reduced flour about 2s 
per sack during the past week, will not 
take less than 65@66s for good home 
milled, fult délivered terms. They are 
entitled toa higher price, as against that 
of the imported article, as buyéfs have 
the advan of taking delivery as they 
require it. re are some home milled 
flours offering as low as 62s, but these 
are not on a competitive basis when the 
quality of imported soft patents. is 
taken into consideration. Canadian soft 
winters have been offered as low as 54s, 
net, c.i.f.; either port, but business ha 
been on a small scale, ; 

The best business in all classes. has 
been done in the north of Ireland, where 
trade has been brisker than it was a week 
ago, but in the south and west extreme 
quietness prevails, and importers have 
found very little inclination to buy ahead, 
only those who had flour secured and 
near at hand being able to make much 
headway. 

MILL OFFALS 


While demand is very brisk, it does 
not show the keenness of a week ago. 
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Abundant rains have caused the grass to 
recover from the recent drouth, and 
there is more pasture feeding, which has 
had the effect of making Gane take 
only what they require for immediate 
consumption. White bran is in steady 
demand at £11 10s@£12 ton, ex-mill, 
and medium bran £10 10s@£11. The 
steady demand for middlings continues 
at £18@14 ton, ex-mill. 


OATMEAL 


While abundant rains have improved 
the grass and crops in general, they are 
interfering with the harvesting of the 
oat crop. No harm so far has been done, 
as it is only the very early portion of the 
crop which is ready for cutting, the main 
crop requiring still two to three weeks 
of warm, ripening weather. Irish flake 
still maintains its price at about 70s per 
280 lbs, ex-mill. 

Foreign flake has again fluctuated in 
price, millers having accepted as low as 
54@55s, net, cif., Belfast or Dublin, 
for September seaboard, and a fair 
amount of business has been done, taking 
into consideration that we are on the 
eve of our own new crop. Medium oat- 
meal has been offered at 54s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., but business has been impos- 
sible at this price. 

FEEDINGSTUFFS 


The demand for feedingstuffs in gen- 
eral is fairly good. Corn meal for cat- 
tle feeding is about £11 15s ton, ex-mill, 
bags included, and cooked food is about 
£14 10s. Cotton cakes of home manu- 
facture are realizing £15 ton, and some 
offers of imported have been received at 
about £17, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
but there are sellers on spot somewhere 
near this price ex-quay. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, AUG. 24 

“No change either in weather or in 
trade conditions,’ would suffice for a 
short summary of market conditions, 
compared with last week. 

It would seem as if we are likely to 
pass Leo a period during which 
American flour will almost disappear 
from our market and become a rarity, 
for conditions are shaping by which the 
home milled article will not only be the 
leader but will be king unless the Ameri- 
can miller can see his way to establish 
his product on a firmer footing here. 

The feature of the present position is 
that the inland millers are now grinding 
North American wheat in competition 
with the North American miller, and ap- 
pear to be in a position to beat him. As 
home milled flour is now of a quality 
which permits comparison, there is no in- 
ducement for the master baker to pay a 
much higher price for the American 
milled article, and certainly not the large 
difference now existing. 

While inland millers are offering at 
f126%,, delivered at the bakeries, mills’ 
offers for Kansas patents still stand at 
$8.50, which at the present rate of ex- 
change of $3.20 means f127.20, c.i.f., to 
which landing and delivery charges must 
be added, bringing the price up to at 
least f129, or a difference of over fi2, 
whereas a difference of fil, at the out- 
side, would be the intrinsic value. 


LIGHT DEMAND FROM CENTRAL EUROPE 


Many Holland importers have been 
buying considerable quantities of the 
lower grades of flour for shipment to 
central Europe, but the demand from 
that quarter has practically ceased, on 
account of the home crops becoming 
available. It cannot be expected that the 
demand will set in again until the home 
grown crops are showing signs of becom- 
ing exhausted; consequently, the business 
done by our importers this week has been 
practically nil, with no prospects of any 
improvement unless offers from the 
States should show an appreciable de- 
cline in prices asked. 

The weather continues fine and, from 
reports to hand, most of the summer 
crops are being brought home in fine con- 
dition, with yields better than expected, 
so that there will be a fair crop of su- 
perior quality. 

SMALL POTATO CROP 


Potatoes so far promise a small crop, 
on account of much frost in the prs 
part of the growth and too little rain 
during development, but as it appears 
that exports will not reach large res, 
on account of the enormous depreciation 
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of rates of exchange in central Europe 
where, moreover, conditions are becom- 
ing more normal in respect to land culti- 
vation, it would not seem that prices are 
likely to be any higher than they were 
last year, in spite of this season’s lower 
yield generally. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

The Globe Grain & Milling Co., of 
Utah, and an insurance company indem- 
nifying it against liability under the 
workmen’s compensation act of that 
state, have defeated a claim presented 
under the act by one asserting himself 
to be dependent father of an employee 
who was fatally injured in the service 
of the milling company. (193 Pac. 642.) 
The decision was handed down by the 
supreme court of the state, and indi- 
cates that mere relationship to a fatally 
injured employee is no justification for 
an attempt to mulct the employer. Hold- 
ing that the evidence in the case was in- 
sufficient to support an award made in 
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favor of claimant by the Utah industrial 
commission, and indicating the purpose 
of the law, the supreme court says: 

“We remark that no hard and fast 
rule can be laid down which will control 
in all cases. Nor do we wish to be un- 
derstood as holding that, in order to 
prove dependency, it must be shown that 
the contributions were made at the pre- 
cise time of the injury. What we hold 
is that each case must, to a large extent, 
be determined upon its own particular 
facts and circumstances. 

“To establish dependency, however, it 
is not sufficient merely to show that the 
deceased made some voluntary gifts or 
contributions at some remote time prior 
to the injury. Nor is it sufficient to 
show dependency that the deceased 
promised or intended, in case it became 
necessary in the future, to make contri- 
butions to his parent, or parents, who 
might become dependent. It is not suf- 
ficient to show potential or expected de- 
pendency, but under the compensation 
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act the dependency must exist as an 
actual fact at the time of the injury 
which results in death. 

“The compensation act is a most benefi- 
cent law, and its manifest purpose and 
intent is to require the industry in which 
the injury resulting in death occurs to 
provide for the dependents of the de- 
ceased to the same extent so far as that 
can be accomplished, as he would have 
provided for them in case he had lived, 
and had continued to earn the wage he 
received at the time of the injury. 

“The responsibility resting upon those 
whose duty it is to administer the com- 
pensation act is therefore of the utmost 
gravity and importance. Upon the one 
hand, the utmost patience and care 
should be exercised in order to protect 
all actual dependents, while, upon the 
other hand, the law should not be so 
construed as to require the industry to 
bear the burden unless the applicant 
comes within the provisions of the act.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Suction Nozzles in the Hold of a Grain Ship at Millwall Docks 
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THE STEINMETZ MILLING SYSTEM 
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German Method for Small Plants Is Subject of Favorable Article in Ameri- 
can Paper—lInvestigation by German Milling Authority Reveals 
True Nature of So-Called “Revolutionary Invention” 


The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived a communication from a well- 
known Canadian company, inclosing a 
newspaper clippin regarding the 
achievements claimed for the Steinmetz 
grain cleaning, milling and baking proc- 
esses. The correspondent, naturally in- 
terested by these claims, wished to know 
whether the process was really adapted 
to American and Canadian conditions. 
The whole matter was promptly re- 
ferred to the German correspondent of 
this publication, Kurt Kunis, editor of 
Die Miihle, Leipzig.. The article pre- 
pared by Herr Kunis in answer to this 
request for information (the transla- 
tion being made by The Northwestern 
Miller), and the newspaper article which 
caJled forth the original query, are here 
published in full. 





The Newspaper Story 


German traffic conditions are in such 
a bad state that the sending of grain for 
long distances to be ground in large mills 
is at present out of the question, says the 
Scientific American. nder these cir- 
cumstances the grain must be both stored 
and ground in the locality where it is 
produced, One advantage of this meth- 
od is that the grain can be stored with- 
out bags and can, therefore, be more 
conveniently handled; then, too, grain 
keeps much better than flour. 

A new system of pretnine flour 
adapted for use in small local mills has 
recently been devised in Germany; this 
is known as the Steinmetz system for 
cleaning and grinding grain. Instead of 
being ground when entirely dry, as in the 
ordinary process, the grain is literally 
skinned in a moist condition, just as the 
skin is peeled off an almond when 
blanched. 

This skin of a kernel of grain con- 
sists exteriorly of a permeable layer of 
ligneous fiber intended as an external 
means of mechanical protection, and an 
inner integument which is impervious to 
water and is meant to keep the internal 
portion of the grain in a dry condition. 

After this sort of intensive peeling and 
cleaning of the grain, it can be ground in 
a much simpler manner than when, as is 
the case in ordinary grinding, special 
care must be taken to keep the pure flour 
itself as free as possible from the im- 
perfectly cleaned particles of the outer 
hull. 

The Steinmetz system employs, for 
grinding, vertical machines of the sim- 
plest type of construction. In this pat- 
ented device the flour is hurled by means 
of the centrifugal force of the grind- 
stone itself against the surrounding sys- 
tem of sieves, so that elaborate sifting 
machines become unnecessary. However, 
where such machines are already pos- 
sessed there is no need of removing 
them, since they can be applied after the 
preliminary system of cleaning. 

Contrary to the so-called whole wheat 
system, which accomplishes the produc- 
tion of the so-called whole wheat flour, 
the Steinmetz system merely produces 
dark grades and light grades of flour like 
ordinary mills. 

The Steinmetz system also includes a 
special process of baking, which, in con- 
sequence of a new sort of construction 
of the baking forms, succeeds in accom- 
plishing the always desirable slow bak- 
ing of the dough. In consequence of the 
fact that the dough in this process is 
comparatively soft, the finished loaves 
have the best degree of lightness, it be- 
ing easier to raise a soft dough than a 
stiff dough. 

The entire process of cleansing and 
grinding the grain requires only five 
minutes, so that it is possible to have 
bread ready for consumption in three 
hours from the reaping of the grain. 
The bread has a peculiarly agreeable 
and “clean” taste because of the absence 
of the foreign bacteria. 

The baking forms or “pans” are made 
of clay, with leaden bottoms which allow 
free access of heat to the dough, thus 


baking it thoroughly in the interior as 
well as upon the outside of ‘the loaf. 





Report by Herr Kunis 

There have recently appeared in 
American newspapers, and elsewhere 
here and there, items and references re- 
garding the so-called Steinnfietz grain 
cleaning and milling process, which is 
apparently expected to revolutionize all 
former systems of grain cleaning and 
milling, at least according to the claims 
of its inventor and of the syndicate which 
controls the application of this inven- 
tion. Very great caution, however, is 
desirable in. considering the promises 
and claims of the Steinmetz syndicate, 
for, to state the case in a word, this sys- 
tem has been known in Germany for 
the past 30 years, and has been pushed 
by its inventor, and by the companies 
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Figure 1 


founded by him for the development of 
the Steinmetz patents, with a _ vast 
amount of advertising and by efforts of 
every kind, including some which can 
scarcely be regarded as fair, yet with 
practically no results. 

In order to introduce their own sys- 
tem, the Steinmetz people did not and 
still do not hesitate to cast slurs on and 
vilify the existing method of grain clean- 
ing and the system of milling practiced 
in all civilized countries. The present 
method of grain cleaning and milling is 
characterized to some extent as filthy, 
on the ground that it is so inefficient that 
people have to eat dirt and grime with 
their bread, whereas by the Steinmetz 
system, they say, the cleaned grain is 
free from every sort of admixture, dirt, 





dust and so on, permitting the produc- 
tion of a really pure flour and bread. 
All this, however, is simply futile talk, 
designed purely to sell the idea of the 
Steinmetz machine, which has neverthe- 
less been accomplished only in a very 
few cases, in spite of the immense 
amount of: advertising during the past 
30 years, as already mentioned. 

Almost everywhere where a Steinmetz 
machine has been installed, the dis- 
covery has soon been made that all the 
advantages claimed for it existed either 
not at all or only partially, and that the 
few possible good features of the ma- 
chine were far more than offset by its 
defects.. It is, consequently, not sur- 
prising that the companies which Stein- 
metz has founded, one after another, 
and ‘built up for the development of his 
invention, have in almost every case had 
very short lives, and quietly died one 
after another, not, however, without be- 
ing mourned by all of the many unfor- 
tunate people who had invested their 
savings in these enterprises, and had to 
lose them. 

In this manner many people, who un- 
derstood nothing of milling and were 
dazzled by the glittering words of the 
Steinmetz people, sacrificed their often 
hard-earned money. Recently a number 
of gentlemen who are personally above 
reproach, but who understand nothing 
of milling and grain cleaning, have re- 
sponded to the invitations of the Stein- 
metz people, and have become partners 
in the Steinmetz Syndicate, a firm which 


“enjoys a high-sounding name but which 


has exceedingly small means; the capital 
of the syndicate, according to our infor- 
mation, is only 150,000 marks, with which, 
of course, very little can be accomplished. 

In Germany, people practically refuse 
to take any interest in the Steinmetz 
process. As soon as the millers saw that 
this process could not bring them the 
slightest benefit, the Steinmetz Syndi- 
cate turned its attention to the bakers, 
and when these, too, seemingly refused 
to be interested, it sought the farmers, 
on whom it sought to foist the Stein- 
metz machines. Even this last effort, 
however, seemed to fail completely, so 
that now apparently better luck is being 
sought abroad,—with what results re- 
mains to be seen. 

Steinmetz tells every one on whom he 
is trying to confer the favor of using 
his process and his machine that with 
their help a yield of bread something 
like 10 per cent greater than with the 
familiar old processes can be secured. 
One can well understand that this bold 
claim did not remain untested either by 
the German food authorities or by the 
hungry population during the World 
War, when Germany for years together 
had to get along without the sorely need- 
ed importations of grain from abroad, 
but the facts failed to substantiate the 
claim, which was simply untrue. 

To be sure, it was apparently possible 
to produce a bigger or heavier looking 
loaf by means of the so-called Steinmetz 
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Figure 2 
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system, but, as just intimated, this was 
only apparently the case, for the larger 
yield consisted entirely of water. In 
other words, the bread baked by the 
Steinmetz system contained 10 per cent 
more water than ordinary bread. The 
population was consequently not at ail 
helped by this kind of bread; it was 
deluded with the idea of 10 per cent 
more bread, but actually was getting 
only just as much bread as before, with 
10 per cent more water. 

Against a world-reformer of this va- 
riety it is necessary to take vigorous ac- 
tion, and this is just what happened in 
Germany, for all the influential organiza- 
tions of the milling and allied industries 
turned sharply against Steinmetz and his 
business methods, and succeeded in pre- 
venting him from securing any supplies 
in the distribution of grain and flour by 
the authorities, a system which was long 
in force. His claims, however, had for a 
while the desired effect on a few people 
who were ignorant of the facts. At 
present Steinmetz is virtually played out 
in Germany. People know his methods, 
and realize that his claims for the ad- 
vantages of his process can be consid- 
ered only with the utmost caution. He 
has, therefore, practically given up here, 
and now seems to be seeking his fortune 
among the Americans. 

For this reason we consider it our duty 
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to acquaint the American people, and 
above all the American milling industry, 
romptly with the very doubtful value 
of the Steinmetz patents, in order that 
they may not have the same unfortunate 
experiences as their German colleagues 
as the result of the hasty acceptance of 
contracts with Steinmetz. 

The following paragraphs give a very 
brief outline of the general nature of the 
Steinmetz inventions, so that the expert 
can form his own idea as to what is real- 
ly new and important in the Steinmetz 
invention. The illustrations will serve 
to make the description more clear. On 
a horizontal shaft (a, figure 1) is a 
series of disks of rough-faced metal, 
metal, that is to say, with wartlike ridges 

b). These disks revolve between taper- 
ing fixed disks (c) in such a manner that 
the grain is caught up by them, rolled 
in the wed reaper tapering spaces, 
and forced through the narrowest part 
of the opening, so that the kernel of the 
grain, according to the claim of the in- 
yentor, comes out of its skin in the man- 
ner of a blanched almond. The inventor, 
however, stands so completely alone in 
his view of what takes place, as the 
reader must agree, that his description 
of the process in the machine is evi- 
dently based solely on imagination. As 
a matter of fact what he thinks happens 
is not actually the case and cannot be 
the case. 

The preparation of the kernels for 
milling is done with the use of water. 
The grain, after it has passed through 
a given number of disks, is soaked, and 
is then ready for grinding—or at least 
so Steinmetz says. But here lies the 
cardinal error of his whole cleaning 
process. Either a great deal of water 
is admitted, in order to be able really 
to give the dirty grain a thorough wash- 
ing and cleaning, in which case the ma- 
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chine requires a large amount of power, 
and in which case, also, it is quite impos- 
sible, despite Steinmetz’ claims, to grind 
the grain thus leaving the machine at 
once and without first drying it; or else 
there is only a very little water added, 
in which case there can be no question 
of any real cleaning, but, rather, the 
dirty water gets into the crease of the 
kernel and gets this thoroughly dirty for 
the first time, so that the exact opposite 
of what is intended is the result. None 
the less, Steinmetz claims, as I have al- 
ready said, that the grain is cleaned by 
his process far better than by any other 
in existence. 

The milling system is even more ques- 
tionable than the grain cleaning system, 
for Steinmetz em simply a grindin 
mill with vertical grinding disks, whic 
are surrounded by bolters, and car 
fans on their circumferences, by which 
the ground grain is driven through the 
holters or silks (figures 2 and 3). It is 
hardly conceivable that any milling ex- 
pert should go back to a form of milling 
such as we had half a century and more 
ago; and yet now the world is told that 
this kind of milling is the most nearly 
perfect that can be imagined, and upon 
its use depends the prosperity of the mill- 
er himself and of the whole population! 

It is certainly an audacious project to 
attempt to introduce the process of grain 
cleaning and milling which has just been 
briefly described, and which our observa- 
tion shows to be nothing but an extra- 
ordinary retrogression, in America, which 
is technically so far advanced. Possibly 
the items in the newspapers are simply 
feelers, or may have been sent to the 
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papers from the other side Sect by 
the Steinmetz Syndicate. In view, how- 
ever, of the experiences which they have 
had on the Continent of Europe, it is 
not impossible that the Steinmetz people 
are now trying to secure a foothold in 
America, since this has been denied them 
in Europe in spite of the immense efforts 
they have been making for more than a 
generation. 





The Baking System 

The following excerpt from the letter 
sent by Herr Kunis to The Northwestern 
Miller with the foregoing article indi- 
cates the general character of the Stein- 
metz baking process: 

“The Steinmetz baking po is noth- 
ing out of the ordinary. It consists sim- 
ply in baking very soft and consequently 
moist doughs in a pan of clay or other 
similar material. The bottom of this 
pan is made of lead. The loaves baked 
therein are extraordinarily full of water, 
for which reason Steinmetz claims an in- 
creased volume of production. If the 
loaves had only a normal moisture con- 
tent, then the volume would naturally not 
be greater by so much as 1 per cent. 

“The whole thing is consequently to a 
certain extent a matter of misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. In Germany there is 
scarcely a single expert who substantiates 
the claims made by Steinmetz regarding 
the potentialities of his system. Now 
he seems to be seeking better luck 
abroad.” 


CANCELING CONTRACTS 


A Review of Court Decisions Concerning 
Buyer’s Right to Reject Future De- 
livery for Past Default 


We are asked to cite judicial prece- 
dents fitting a case where, on a declining 
market, a contract buyer of flour has 
repudiated a wholly unperformed con- 
tract for flour and refuses to accept 
further delivery under a partly per- 
formed contract, on the ground that a 
small quantity of flour delivered was de- 
ficient in quality. 

The court decisions leave no field for 
argument against the proposition that a 
default under one contract does not jus- 
tify the aggrieved party in rescinding 
an independent contract between the 
same parties. 

“One contract cannot be rescinded for 
breach of another and independent con- 
tract.” 13 Corpus Juris, 613. 

This rule was specifically applied to 
the flour trade in the case of Sleepy Eye 
Milling Co vs. Hartman et al., 184 Ill. 
App. 308, decided by the Illinois appel- 
late court. Holding that defendants 
were not entitled to justify rejection of 
a shipment under one contract by show- 
ing inferiority of a previous shipment, 
the court said: 

“There is no contention that defend- 
ants ever examined or handled in any 
way any of the flour shipped under the 
second contract of purchase, but as to 
the condition, standard and value of that 
flour they rely wholly upon their experi- 
ence with the first shipment. Their busi- 
ness was not, and it cannot be contended 
that their business was, in any way in- 
jured or damaged by reason of the sec- 
ond contract or shipment of flour under 
that contract, as none of it was used by 
defendants, and the damage, if any was 
sustained, is wholly chargeable to the 
flour received and accepted under the 
first shipment; and under this state of 
facts no such loss or damage could be 
shown by way of recoupment in an ac- 
tion to recover for the second contract 
of purchase, and the court did not err 
in rejecting this evidence. . . . 

“The mere fact that the flour shipped 
by plaintiff to the defendants under the 
first contract of purchase was not the 
quality of grade or standard purchased 
would not justify the conclusion arrived 
at by the defendants that the second 
shipment was of the same grade or char- 
acter as the first.” 

The law is not quite so clear on the 
question as to whether delivery of in- 
ferior flour in-one installment under a 
contract gives a right to terminate the 
contract as to future deliveries. But if 
the buyer rejects the deficient shipment 
promptly it seems that the weight of 
judicial authority entitles him to termi- 
nate the contract as to all future deliv- 








eries under it. And, even where defec- 
tive flour has been accepted, it has been 
held that the buyer was justified in can- 
celing as to further deliveries. 

One of the latest reported decisions 
on this phase of the subject was handed 
down by the Springfield, Mo., court of 
appeals March 24, 1917, in the case of 
Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. vs. 
Danzero, 193 S.W. 606. In that case it 
appeared that a contract was made for 
delivery of 2,015 bbls of flour in monthly 
installments to defendant, a baker. No 
complaint was made against the first two 
deliveries, but, claiming that the third 
and fourth installments were defective 
in quality, defendant refused to receive 
further shipment made after he had giv- 
en notice of his termination of the con- 
tract on account of the quality of the 
third and fourth shipments. 

Appealing from a judgment in de- 
fendant’s favor, the mill’s counsel con- 
tended that, as defendant accepted and 
= for the first four shipments of flour, 

e was not legally entitled to rescind the 
contract as to the other shipments, but 
was bound to receive them if they meas- 
ured up to the standard required by the 
contract. In overruling this contention 
the court remarked: 

“As we understand the law, if the 


shipments made by appellant in Novem- 


ber and December were deficient in qual- 
ity and did not, for that reason, comply 
with the requirements of the contract, 
then the appellant by shipping an in- 
ferior grade of flour breached the con- 
tract on its part, and, if it did, then the 
respondent was justified in refusing to 
receive other shipments.” 

The Missouri court refers to the de- 
cision of the United States circuit court 
of appeals in the case of Baer Grocery 
Co. vs. Barber Milling Co., 223 Fed. 969, 
wherein it was decided that a buyer of 
flour under a contract for delivery in in- 
stallments was not entitled to reject de- 
liveries because of the defective quality 
of previous shipments. But the opinion 
in the Missouri case reconciles the two 
decisions by saying: 

“In that case the plaintiff had sold the 
defendant 5,000 bbls of flour to be 
shipped in installments, and in that re- 
spect was similar to this case. The plain- 
tiff had shipped and the defendant had 
accepted 1,650 bbls during a period of 
time extending over several months, then 
refused to accept any more, and, when 
sued, sought to defend on the ground of 
a breach of warranty as to the grade or 
quality and as being unsatisfactory to 
the customers of defendant, and the 
court there held that, under the facts in 
that case, that defense was not good, but 
we notice that the facts there were en- 
tirely different from the facts here. 

‘“In that case no complaint was made 
by the purchaser to the seller, but the 
complaints had come from the customers 
of the purchaser to whom it had sold the 
flour in the regular course of business, 
and we find that the purchaser had re- 
ceived from Nov. 10, 1910, to March 8, 
1911, 1,035 bbls of flour after the com- 

laints regarding the quality of the flour 

ad been received by defendant from its 
customers and also after these com- 
plaints had ceased to be made, and, the 
purchaser in that case having received 
shipments of flour after knowledge and 
without notifying the seller, it was held 
that his refusal to take later shipments 
was without justification, so we do not 
think that our holding on the facts in 
this case is in conflict with that case.” 

An examination of the federal deci- 
sion cited by the Missouri court shows 
that the United States circuit court of 
appeals does draw a distinction on the 
point whether the buyer has promptly 
rescinded on discovering defective qual- 
ity in installments delivered. It is noted 
in the opinion that the market value of 
flour had declined sharply when the 
buyer sought to cancel. The circuit court 
of appeals said: 

“The defendant was liable under the 
provisions of this contract to pay for 
the entire flour bought, because of the 
acceptance of various installments there- 


under, and its refusal [failure?] earlier — 


to repudiate the same. . . . 

“The defendant, after thus ordering 
the flour under its contract, and continu- 
ously for some months receiving the 
same thereunder, ought not in good faith 
and fair dealing, having partly per- 
formed the contract, to be permitted to 
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rescind the same at its option because 
of the alleged defect in quality of some 
of the flour furnished. Its remedy, if 
any, under the circumstances, would be 
by way of offset or recoupment from the 
purchase money, or a suit for damages 
for breach of the contract.” 

In Moran vs. Wagner, 28 App. D.C., 
$17, the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia applied the rule that the 
unperformed part of a contract may be 
terminated by the buyer where he sea- 
sonably takes advantage of inferior qual- 
ity of goods shipped. Wagner sued be- 
cause of Moran’s refusal to accept all 
the installments called for by a contract 
to sell 18 carloads of oats. After several 
cars had been received and paid for, and 
on arrival of a car claimed to be in dirty 
condition, the buyer gave immediate no- 
tice of his termination of the contract. 
Referring to a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, the court says: 

“We fail to perceive any difference 
between a failure to deliver the quantity 
of oats at the time agreed upon, and the 
failure to deliver the kind or quality of 
oats called for under the contract... . 
We do not think the defendant was 
called upon to wait until another ship- 
ment was received, before he determined 


* to rescind the contract. On the contrary, 


we think the breach of the contract by 
the plaintiff entitled the defendant, im- 
mediately the breach became known, to 
rescind the contract in toto, provided 
only that he acted with due dili- 

MCE. . . « 

“The result certainly would be remark- 
able, should we hold that, under the 
authority of Norrington vs. Wright, the 
delivery of a car containing 1,300 bus, 
instead of 1,400 bus, of No. 2 oats, would 
justify the rescission of the contract, but 
that the delivery of a car containing 
1,400 bus of oats of an inferior grade, 
and therefore not susceptible of use by 
the defendant, would not. Had a car 
been delivered containing 1,300 bus of 
No. 2 oats, he could have used the whole 
quantity immediately, and the delay inci- 
dent to the delivery of the 100 bus would 
not have been a very serious matter; but 
when a car containing oats he could not 
use and which he had not bought was 
shipped to him, he certainly was injured. 
That some other dealer bought and 
cleaned these oats, and thereby made 
them merchantable, has nothing to do 
with this case. Appellant contracted for 
one thing, and received another which he 
was not bound to accept. 

“We attach no significance to the fact 
that in this case the contract was not 
rescinded until after several deliveries 
had been made. The contract demanded 
that each shipment should be No. 2 oats, 
and it is obvious that until some ship- 
ment fell below that grade there would 
be [no] breach, and no right of rescis- 
sion. When a shipment, whether the first 
or the last one, fell below contract grade, 
the right of rescission accrued.” 

There are some decisions which seem 
to unqualifiedly hold that, after accept- 
ing installments, a buyer cannot termi- 
nate the contract; that he is limited in 
his remedy to rejection of the install- 
ments that may fall below grade or to 
a claim for damages, if he accepts de- 
livery. The theory on which these cases 
proceed is that there can be no rescis- 
sion of the contract unless the buyer can 
restore, or offers to restore, all the goods 
he has received under the contract. 

In our judgment this line of authori- 
ties constitutes feeble reliance outside 
the jurisdictions in which the decisions 
were rendered, in so far as they are to 
be interpreted as holding that a buyer 
may not terminate a contract because of 
a defect in quality in one or more in- 
stallments, by acting promptly on dis- 
covery of the defect. 

The only case under this head which 
we have found arising in the mill trade, 
so far as the appellate court reports go, 
is that of Henderson Elevator Co. vs. 
North Georgia Milling Co., et al., 126 
Ga. 279. Holding that a buyer of corn 
could not rescind the unperformed part 
of a contract after accepting partial de- 
liveries, on the ground of the inferior 
quality of shipments accepted, the court 
said: 

“If a vendee has accepted a portion 
of a quantity of nee contracted for, 
and they prove inferior to those stipu- 
lated for, he cannot for this reason re- 
fuse to accept the residue; but if the 
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“The defendants had contracted for 
corn to be delivered during the months 
of February, March and April. On 
March 23 they undertook to countermand 
their orders, but made no offer to restore 
such corn as had previously been re- 
ceived. If corn not te to war- 
ranty was shipped, it could be summarily 
rejected; if not ship within the time 
contracted for, the defendants could, if 
able to make restitution, elect to rescind 
the contract, or, without returning any 
of the corn received, hold the plaintiff 
liable for all proximate damages flowing 
from the delay. 

“Corn under both of the contracts had 
been ted, and until the time limited 
within which delivery could be made had 
expired, the plaintiff could call upon the 
defendants to accept additional ship- 
ments of corn coming up to warranty. 
By wrongfully refusing to further carry 
out the contracts, the defendants sub- 
jected themselves to a suit for damages 
for the breach.” 

It is quite clear that the Georgia de- 
cision follows the general principle of 
law that a contract must be wholly ac- 
cepted or wholly rejected; that one is 
not to be permitted to accept that part 
of contract performance which favors 
him, and reject the remainder; that a 
contract cannot be partly ratified and 
partly rescinded. But, as a guide for 
use in future transactions, we feel that 
it is safer to perform a contract by de- 
livering what it has been agreed would 
be delivered than to attempt to convince 
a judge or jury that a buyer should not 
be permitted to rescind merely the un- 
performed part of his contract, if he 
.acts promptly, when the quality of deliv- 
eries falls below that required by con- 
tract. It seems to us that the reasoning 
of the court of appeals for the District 
of Columbia carries within itself evident 
soundness, 

A different situation arises, however, 
where it is clear that an attempted can- 
cellation rests solely on a declining mar- 
ket, and that reliance upon inferiority of 

uality of previous deliveries is an after- 


thought. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


residue _ inferior, he may refuse to 
accept 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 

State— - '21 '20 '19 '18 °17 '16 '15 '14 °13 '12 
Kansas, 118 137152102 45 98106176 87 91 
Illinois.. 39 36 67 56 30 17 58 

Missouri, 30 33 60 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 
N’braska 63 568 55 33 7 65 67 64 68 61 
Ohio.... 27 28 63 48 41 22 40 37 35 10 
Okla.... 37 46 45 83 36 30 39 48 18 20 
Indiana, 23 23 42 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 
Texas... 18 16 34 9 16 13 26 14 14 11 


Iowa.... 8 8 17 9 38 6 14 11 11 
Califnia 8 916 8 7697 @ *4 
Oregon.. 18 18 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 


ss 
saa. 


Virginia. 9 11 18 13 16 15 17 11 11 9 
Kent’cky 6 6 10 12 9 8 10 18 10 7 
Colorado 18 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 & 
Maryil’d. 9 11 11 11 11 10 10 18 8 9 
N. York. 8 10 10 7 8 818 8 7 & 
Tennessee 6 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 

ee eo 8 @€ 2 8° 8 9.4 8 
Idaho.... 9 8 6 7 6 811 9 8 10 
oes 8 8 8 F £88 42h 
ee 6. 6° SOR 28 sg ae ¥ 
merase 2°31 3: 8 8°88 8-4 8 
Montana 8 4 8 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 
Geom. 2 $2 8.8.3 ¢ 4.8 8- i 
. A ae ee Be he oo a a he a 
Others.. 10 15 11 12 16 17 15 12 11 9 
Totals, 

U. 8.. 644578 729 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 


SPRING WHEAT 
*21°'20 '19 "18 "17 °16 '15 14 "13 °12 
- 67 68 55106 56 152 82 79144 
Minn.. 28 28 35 75 60 26 70 42 67 67 
8S. Dak, 23 25 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 52 
Wash...21 18 19 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 


Idaho.. 16 16 13 18 9 7 7 6 6 & 
nae. 6. § BB 8 es as ‘ae es we 
Mont... 18 16 8 21 10 17 20 7 8 8 
Towa.s. 4 6 616 6 8 6 4 6 6 
Wahsest BS SE. Se ees wae st tee | 
Colo... 6 6 6 6 6 4 4 6 6 6 
Wed... 8 8 6 8 Y 4 a Nee 
Oregon. 6 56 4 4 4 6 ae ae, te 
Wyo... 4 43 6 3 8 OLR pak ie 
mam: 6. 82:82 2.4 re oe 
Utah... 8 8.3 4 8 8 a in 
Others... 4 3 4 8 6 2 . a 8s. 8 
To 


tals, 
U. S. 210 209 205 356 224156 352 206 240 330 
Totals, 
all w't 754 787 934 921 637 636-1,025 891 763 730 
*Estimated Sept. 1. 
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Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection Points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to July 31, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 





























































1921 1920 
1,193 428 
909 378 
942 1,233 
2,264 2,601 
NN Bese sae cks 5,308 4,640 
Northern spring— 
Mae Miicese deetivens sik 146 96 
OC Sees apa, Soganaa 79 88 
MME obs tciuiresi en. 89 226 
Oe CNN i 55S 84 441 
a aa i a a 398 851 
Red spring— 
SM oaas veeateccccs ae 2 
ae SOE RE RSet 1 3 
Ph: them cid cca wte 2 8 
el CEROOE on pawsckdse, 11 15 
So ere eae 14 28 
Total hard red spring... 5,720 5,519 
Amber durum— 
No. 1 SEDAN ° 30 49 
MeO Mites eebsues ° 221 445 
No. Sess eerees eeesee 78 718 
All others ........ odee 46 208 
ae Pee ° 375 1,420 
Durum— 
Sb. Bales «hides bo da bav 11 8 
Ry SR enpeegeey 151 92 
Sl de BAe i ax 52 131 
FES RPRos aie 78 38 
. | ae Aaa 292 269 
Red durum— 

UE uttb es badSeuwen » 48 23 
POE 86 Cedewesicdetis 34 24 
ae OP Se ores 7 14 
PN ba dot etece . 8 6 

Ne ec 97 67 
Total durum ........... 764 1 
Dark hard winter— _ 

PRR ere. - 1,446 596 
PTE ASvkd sy dcccat tie 2,768 708 
MEE 5p ehlehé os eanast 923 377 
BD BORG 6 00s 0 cvnsece 561 137 

WN Seebeselces 34 5,698 1,818 

Hard winter— 
Se Oy Sh «thaw oe Sea ues 10,238 5,270 
OU APS eee aesees x 23,406 5,802 
We eee ae 7,916 5,826 
BED OUND vicitccccacie 4,003 5,344 
WORN O6ns.06 be cies 45,563 22,242 

Yellow hard winter— 

MY UL -ebytisGhud hes os. 822 33 
oe ee ieee 3,077 70 
8 a 974 39 
ee OND A overacccsde 197 46 
MUP cee bdracaaed 5,070 188 
Total hard red winter.. . 56,331 24,248 

Red winter— 
No. 2,152 

5 5,452 

2,651 
2,059 
EE ks 6 Oa Gone sa 29,124 12,314 
Red Walla— 
le, SE a ee 29 79 
Me Raed wis wérpniacinn, 26 36 
| a See MM occus ceeds 7 2 
Co” ra iieas Bite, 1 1 
| 63 118 
Total soft red winter... . 29,187 12,432 
Hard white— 
SBS Vee er 343 60 
Ore buy Sieesebdbe ois 161 128 
hh BE Cae 149 93 
Sn NE own b's pix cs 86 98 
WO Wet hedeicivn 739 379 
Soft white— 
SS ee re eer 47 68 
Ay Res tet 247 211 
®t 112 60 
All others ........ wees 40 25 
WHER: o¢en0< 029 06 446 364 
Total common white... . 1,185 743 
White club— 
BOW MP UNM ¢ ob.dlewa Ske 00% 174 92 
SO SE ikGbwe-cin eccece ee 471 149 
© 4665 ob te sikbe tees 284 84 
Be CURD deb ccéccccis 54 12 
Total white club ....... 983 337 
Mixed wheat— 

o. SCE Rees aseasrcee 1,246 1,164 
i eee eesetdos oes 5,934 1,686 
DOM tsVahetoasaecke 3,120 1,466 
All others ...... ccecse 1,560 1,137 

Total mixed wheat..... - 11,860 5,453 
Grand totals ............. 106,030 50,488 





United States—Millfeed Exports 


Exports of millfeed from the United States, 
in tons, as reported by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce: 


Fiscal Years Calendar Years 
tg | Seer 10,405 1914........ + 60,099 
1919-20......... 35,968. 1988.20. cass 148,893 
Se Aree cy no et. PP eee ee 136,108 
1917-18........ + 12,617 1911.........107,982 
CoS | ee (SS) ge | ye 49,605 
1915-16......... 25,602 1909........ + 53,597 
1914-15.......4%. 25,459 1908........ + 78,019 











“Let Bygones Be,” by Gones. 

“Yes,” by George. 

“Rock A,” by Baby. 

“The Fly,” by Night. 

“Man an 4 Live,” by Bread A. 
Lone. 

“Not,” by A. Jugful. 

“Missed,” by A. Mile. 

“How to Beat Wall Street,” by Hook- 
er Crook. 

“Margot Asquith’s Auto,” by Ography. 

—Life. 
. * 

History Professor: “How was Alex- 
ander II of Russia killed?” 

Student (vaguely): “By a bomb.” 

Prof.: “Be a little more explicit, 
please.” 

Student (in desperation): “Well, you 
see—er—it exploded.” —Fun Book. 
* 7 

Visitor: “Is that a ‘crash’ suit that 
you have on, Willie?” 

Willie Willis: “I don’t know, but 
there’s an awful noise when pa spanks 


me.” —Judge. 


* * 


A dry goods merchant in a small town 
in the South was standing one day at 
the door of his shop when a little girl 
came up to him. 

“I am Mabel Smith,” she said, “and 
mother says will you give her change for 
half a dollar. She will send the half dol- 
lar on Monday.” —Harper’s Monthly. 

* 


First Motorist: “I had a drink of real 
moonshine the other day.” 

Second Motorist: “How was it?” 

“I find that I can get about the same 
result if I kiss a spark plug when my 
motor is running.” —Life. 

* _ 


Foreman: “What are you doin’ of, 
James?” 

Bricklayer: “Sharpenin’ a bit o’ pen- 
cl.” 

Foreman: “You'll ave the union after 
you, me lad. That’s a carpenter’s job.” 

—Punch. 
+ * 

The prosecuting attorney had encoun- 
tered a somewhat difficult witness. Final- 
ly he asked the man if he was acquainted 
with any of the men on the jury. 

“Yes, sir,” announced the witness; 
“more than half of them.” 

“Are you willing to swear that you 
know more than half of them?” demand- 
ed the lawyer. 

“Why, if it comes to that, I’m willing 
to swear that I know more than all of 
them put together.”—Sing Sing Bulletin. 

* * 


Three Scotchmen went to church, each 
clutching tightly the penny he intended 
to contribute when the plate was passed. 
Consternation reigned when the minister 
announced that this particular Sunday 
an effort was to be made to raise the 
mortgage and asked every member of the 
congregation to make a substantial of- 
fering. 

During the prayer the Scots held a 
whispered consultation as to the solution 
of their dilemma and reached a satisfac- 
tory decision. 

One fainted and the other two carried 
him out. —American Legion Weekly. 

~ * 


The judge looked over his glasses at 
the prisoner at the bar. 

“Have you a trade?” he asked. 

“T have,” was the reply. 

“Well, then, I’ll let you off if you'll 
promise to go home and stick to it regu- 
larly. By the way, what is it?” 

“Burglary!” shouted the defendant, 
making a dash for the nearest exit. 

; —London Fun. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a Position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wii! be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SALES MANAGER BY FEED 
milling concern; must be experienced and 
capable. Address P. O. Box 1036, St. .Jo0- 
seph, Mo, 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR AN 
ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 


is offered by old established mill 
very favorably situated, manu- 
facturing full line of high grade 
spring wheat flour, Kansas flour 
and rye flour, Must be quali- 
fied to assist sales manager in 
general gales routine, handling 
and directing of salesmen from 
office and in selling fields. 

Must also be able to initiate 
and handle details of export 
business, 

In applying give full particu- 
lars as to age, experience, sal- 
ary expected and genera! quali- 
fications. There is splendid op- 
portunity for advancement for 
&@ man who can “measure up” 
to the foregoing requirements. 
Address 61, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY KANSAS MILL, FLOUR 
salesmen for Iowa, northern Illinois aid 
southern Wisconsin. Reply, giving fu! 
particulars, past experience and referenc: ;, 
to “Flour Salesmen,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Several first class, wideawake, 
energetic salesmen to sell flour 
to carload jobbing and baking 
trade; must have selling experi- 
ence and acquaintance with the 
trade in territories open and 
must be able to demonstrate 
ability to produce results and 
willing to do a full day’s work, 
making small towns and doing 
resale work when necessary; no 
theorists need apply; reply in 
writing, giving full and com- 
plete history first letter, 


Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 





WANTED—LIVE-WIRE FEED MAN TO 
handle excellent line of feed with jobbing 
and large consumer trade in Cook County; 
liberal commissions; give experience, ref- 
erences. Reply, “Feed Man,” care North- 
western Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chi- 
cago. 





BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
NEEDED 


Southwestern mill making high 
grade hard wheat flour is seek- 
ing brokerage connections for 
New Jersey, New York state, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin; if you have a selling ac- 
quaintance in any of these ter- 
ritories and can produce the 
business, address 40, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MANAGER WANTED FOR AN OLD 
established 200-bbl rye and buckwheat 
mill; the company operates a general 
flour and feed jobbing department in con- 
nection; this is a going and growing con- 
cern, and the income possibilities are lim- 
ited only by the capacity of the manager; 
Position will require some investment. 
Address 31, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. B 
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HEAD MILLER WANTED FOR 350-BBL 
water-power mill, wheat and rye; must be 
capable and be able to fill the bill in all 
respects; state salary and give reference. 
Address 47, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced cereal chemist 
capable of taking full charge of 
laboratory in 2,000-bbl mill, Ad- 
dress 63, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FEED MAN—MANUFAC- 
turer of widely advertised line of poultry 
feeds has an exceptional opening for an 
experienced man in executive position in 
sales department and mill; investment re- 
quired in order to create more than ordi- 
nary interest in his work and to enable 
him to become a real factor in a fast 
growing business; give full particulars. 
Address 67, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER OR BOLTER IN SMALL OR 
medium sized mill by experienced young 
man; am able to do repair work; can come 
on short notice. Address 58, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN WISHES TO CON- 
nect with good firm as office and traffic 
man in flour or feed mill; can furnish very 
good references. Address 53, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MAN, 35 YEARS OLD, WITH 
10 years’ experience in selling and 
executive position desires place with 
progressive mill; now employed but 
have good reasons for making 
change; references can be furnished, 
Address W. H. W., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 6545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





AS SALES MANAGER BY MAN WITH 
long experience in similar position and 
broad acquaintance with buyers in all sec- 
tions. Reply, “G,’’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 23 Beaver Street, New York, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 200- TO 600-BBL 
mill, or second in larger, or as elevator 
superintendent; 10 years with last firm; 
best references; anywhere; can come at 
once, Address 30, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


IN LARGE FLOUR MILL BY A MAN WHO 
can take complete charge of the loading 
and packing departments; thoroughly ex- 
perienced and can produce results; can 
come on short notice. Address 59, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 
500 bbis, by experienced miller; would take 
xrinder’s or machine tender’s place in 
larger mill where there is chance’ of ad- 
vancement; good references. Address 60, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN AND FLOUR CHEMIST, B. &., 
seven years chemist, two years specialty 
road work, seeks connection with concern 
for New York City and near-by territory; 
commission and drawing. Address “Sales- 
chem,” care Northwestern Miller, New 
York, 


A HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
wants connection in mills from 400 bbis 
up; @m well posted on all modern methods 
in getting best results in hard and soft 
wheat milling; can come on one month’s 
notice. Address 4471, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER BY A THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller who is competent to 
take full charge; I have always run suc- 
cessful mills and know how to get best 
vresults; please state particulars; refer- 
ences, Address “South Dakota,” 9, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND. 
ent in mill of 260 to 1,000 bbis; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 26, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERT MILLER 
with 18 years’ experience; age 32; under- 
stand the business and can guarantee re- 
sults as to quality and finish; can handle 
burrs; capacity of mill must be at least 
300 bbis; finest references as head miller 





from former employers. Address 62, care _ 


Northwestern. Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF 10 YEARS’ EX- 


perience in-car lot trade desires to make 
connection with a high class northwestern 
mill for southern Ohio and Indiana ter- 
ritory; will also handle job lots on own 
account. Address Henry H. Fricke, 812 
W 6th St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE HERCULES 


BRAN 
packer; one Richardson automatic scale, 
Address Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lindsborg, Kansas, ‘ 





A HEAD MILLER WITH RECORD OF AC- 


complishment is open for position with live 
concern in mill of 300 bbls or more ca- 
pacity; only the most exacting require- 
ments in quality and efficient plant opera- 
tion are desired; full investigation invited, 
and personal interview arranged with the 
right concern. Address 49, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 


ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbis, by a pro- 
gressive young miller, 35 years of age, 
with 18 years’ practical experience in mills 
up to 6,500 bbis, on all kinds of wheat; 
can arrange an interview and will furnish 
first class reference as to character and 
ability upon request. Address “‘Practical,” 
4474, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


MILL AND SALES MANAGER OF WIDE 
experience with large and small milis 
desires position; middle age, good health 
and active worker; ample references from 
well-known millers given as to ability and 
character; prefer western or southern 
fields, but no objection to others; moderate 
salary, with commissions, desired. Ad- 
dress 62, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








AN EXPERIENCED MILLING EXECU- 
tive, with a splendid record as manager of 
mills in Kansas and Minnesota, desires 
Position as manager of large mill; appli- 
cant has had experience in all departments 
of the milling and grain business, and has 
the ability, energy, initiative, judgment 
and all necessary qualifications to assure 
success; available on short notice; best of 
references. Address 56, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 
with some milling concern looking for a 
man who can successfully fill such a posi- 
tion; at present connected with 600-bb] 
Kansas mill as general and sales manager 
and have every reason to believe services 
have been satisfactory; working conditions 
not the best and expect to make change 
on this account; salary commensurate with 
ability shown. Address 784, care North- 

_ western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


We offer the following for sale 
cheap, as we are discontinuing 
business: 

Two Williams BX grinders. 

One three-pair-high 9x18 Great 
Western roll mill. 

One 40 h-p 220-volt Century 
motor. 

One 50 h-p 220-volt Allis-Chalm- 
ers motor. 

One 20 h-p 220-volt Electric 
Machinery motor. 

One 10 h-p 220-volt Electric 
Machinery motor, 

One 5 h-p 220-volt Wagner Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. motor. 

One Port Huron portable cylin- 
der sheller. 

One 36-in by 12-ft centrifugal 
reel. 

One Sandwich Junior sheller. 

One 14-in attrition mill. 

Several comptometers, Under- 
wood typewriters, Globe regis- 
ters, safes, scales, desks and 
trucks, 

Write for prices, 

Inter State Flour & Feed Co., 

Box 25, Chamber of Commerce, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE, 


Morris grain drier, capacity 300 bus per 
hour; it has been used but very little and 
is in good condition. Marshall Milling 
Co., Marshall, Minn, 





FOR SALE—ONE 9x24 TWO-PAIR-HIGH 


feed mill; one 9x18 two-pair-high feed 
mill; one 9x24 three-pair-high corn mill, 
very cheap; one 300-bbl capacity bleacher 
in perfect condition, $350; one centrifugal 
reel, 9% ft by 32 in; one 8-ft 4-in x 34-in 
centrifugal; one 4-ft 10 x 24-in centrifugal; 
one 6-ft 4 x 28-in centrifugal scalper, $75. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








EFFICIENT .CEREAL CHEMIST, WITH 
long experience in large bakeries and flour 
mills, wishes position, preferably on the 
Pacific Coast; can furnish very good ref- 
erences; able to come on short notice, to 
prove ability to successfully take care of 
your laboratory. Address “Trustworthy,” 
22, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








HBAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT DE- 
sires position in mills from 400 bbls up; 
capable of superintending the installations 
as well as diagraming hard and soft wheat 
mills; will guarantee best results; can 
come on 30 days’ notice, prefer Kansas; 
salary $200 per month or better. Address 
“Northern,” 65, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





16 5ee ze = WHOLESALE BAKERY FOR SALE—MOD- 


ern equipped bakery with good established 
business, owns corner lot, 200x125, upon 
which bakery is situated, also 15 auto- 
mobile trucks, five ovens and two seven- 
room dwelling houses; located in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a city of 100,000 population; 
an exceptional opportunity for any one in- 
terested in a wholesale bakery. For fur- 
ther information communicate with Mor- 
gan F. Jones, receiver, 104 Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fila, 








FOR SALE—300-BBL FLOUR MILL AND 
good going business in progressive Minne- 
sota town; mill building is of brick con- 
struction, three stories in height, and in 
excellent condition; nine months’ water 
power; this is a fine opportunity for the 
right man; good reasons for wishing to 
dispose of business and property. If in- 
terested address “Mill,” 655, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 

Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 








’ 
Russell’s Reports j¥ite4,....1, 
Wheat t—Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 


Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you !? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


RAILROAD CLAIMS 


- 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 
if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We Are Ex- . 
perts in Liquidating Claims. Don’t Send Us Any Money—No 
Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. Let us 
compile and present your claims. We will gladly take up any claims 
already declined, and if we find any legal liability, will undertake 
their collection. We Also Handle e Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 
1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















When the proper development of your water power seems pro- 
hibited by poor foundations, limited time for construction, ex- 
cessive cost, remoteness of site 


THE AMBURSEN DAM 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 
Atlanta New York City Kansas City 




















SAXOLIN 


IMPROVED 


CONTAINERS 


The 

Sack 

That 
Holds 

‘The 

Flour 
Unfailingly 


Adopt a Container 
Worthy the Contents 


It Will Help Sell 
Your Flour 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
Importers of Company Makers of 


Burlap Paper 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PAPER, COTTON AND JUTE 
BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


Branches: 
The Chicago-Detroit Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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| SANITARY SACK | 
Fate aot 6.1508- NOW. 16.1018 | 


THE C&BAG CO. 
CLEVELAND 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Capacity, 2,000 Barrels Daily Established 1872 Mill at Grafton, N. D. N O r th D ak. O ta 
Bakers’ Trade a Specialty Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity, 1,900 Barrels 


Grafton Roller Mill Co. THE JENNISON MILLS COMPANY 


Head Office: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
- Our Pride is in Our Product 











We Wash All Wheat Before Grinding South Dakota Hard Wheat Flour— 


General Eastern Representatives— Representatives for Illinois, Missouri More loaves to the barrel flour—a fine bread maker. Means more 
SamMvuEL KNIGHTON & SON and Iowa— money for the baker. 


Produce Exch New York DvuRBIN BROKERAGE Co, i 

proaeee Eomengs, How Yer ny og gba CENTRAL DAKOTA MILL CO., Arlington, South Dakota 
545 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago Daily Capacity, 500 Barrels 

310 Jefferson Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y, 








GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA W Manufacturers of hard spring wheat flour. 
ebster Mill Co. — WEBSTER, SOUTH DAKOTA 


“Dakota Gold” Cavalier Milling Co. Lidgerwood Co-Operative 
Has an Army of Satisfied Customers Can offer typical, strong, high auality Milling Co, Stone North The 


North Dakota flour. Write Dakota Flour 
. b ] 
Millers 


PARK RIVER MILLING CO. 
Park River, N. D. CAVALIER MILLING CO. LIDSERWOOD, BH. D 
Exchange 
Elmhurst Building 


. Cavalier, N. D. J.M. SoumamM, Mgr. 350 Barrels Daily 
“ERMINE” country. “four, . Fargo Mill Company 924 wae" Ave. 
2 





























made fro 
gin wheat. Central States and Western _ WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR * 2 Millers sof Hasd Spring Wheat 


ade epeclty, 800 Barrels, Wviitefor | GM. THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY « Red River Valley Wheat. 


ABERDEEN MILL CO., Aberdeen, S. D. gM WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST.LouIs Mi FARGO, N. DAK. 


























Flour Mill Power 
Best Produced by 
Diesel Type Oil 


Engine 


Low FUEL Cost 
Low ATTENDANCE Cost 
Low MAINTENANCE Cost 


Takes Up Little Room 
No Smoke or Dirt 


BUILT BY 


McIntosh & Seymour 


400 ane DIESEL TYPE ENGINE Corporation, Auburn, N.Y. 500 BHP. DIESEL TYPE ENGINE 




















